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APPROBATIO 



Paris, 3 Sept. 1729- 

I HAVE read, by order of the Lord-Keeper, 
a manuscript entitled, The Ancient History 
of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Medes, Persians, Macedonians, 
and Greeks, See. In this work appear the 
same principles of religion, of probity, and 
the same happy endeavours to improve the 
minds of youth, which are so conspicuous 
in all the w ritings of this author. The pre- 
sent work is not confined merely to the in- 
struction of young people, but may be of 
service to all persons in general, who Avill 
now have an opportunity of reading, in their 
native tongue, a great number of curious 
events, which before were known to few 
except the learned. 


SECOUSSE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Proprietors of this edition oi Rollins Ancient 
History beg leave to inform the public, that it 
was published by the author at different times, 
and, as he himself acknowledges, upon no certain 
plan of execution. This rendered it necessary for 
him to prefix a particular preface or introduction to 
each publication ; but the whole being now com- 
pleted, the editors have combined all his introduc- 
tions into one, and have omitted such passages as 
were either superfluous or redundant. 

Upon a most careful perusal of the author’s ge- 
neral preface, they were in some doubt whether 
the same might not be entirely suppressed without 
any detriment to the work. The reputation of the 
author, the piety of his sentiments, which clash 
with no profession, even of Protestant Christianity, 
and the benevolence of his intention, determined 
them to give it to the public with but a very few 
alterations, which they dare to say M. Rollin 
would have approved of had he been now alive 
and in this country. 

From the desultory manner in which the original 
first published, as already mentioned, the edi- 
found it expedient to give the author’s intro- 
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ductory observations and discourses a new but 
regular arrangement, the propriety of which they 
humbly hope must be obvious to every reader, 
especially as they have preserved all the original 
ideas, observations, and criticisms of the excellent 
author. 



4- LETTER written by the Right Reverend Dr. 
Francis Atterbury, late Lord Bishop of 
Rochester, to M. Rollin, in Commendation 
of this Work. 

Revcrende atquc Eruditissime Vir, 

Cum, monente amico quodam, qui juxta asdes 
tuas habitat, scirem te Parisios revertisse; statui 
salutatum te ire, ut primum per valetudinem liceret. 
Id ofl&cii, ex pedum infirmitate aliquandiu dilatum, 
chm tandem me impleturum sperarem, frustrk fui ; 
domi non eras. Restat, ut quod cor^m exequi non 
potui, scriptis saltern literis proestem ; tibique ob 
ea omnia, quibus a te auctus sum, beneficia, grates 
agam, quas habeo certc, ct semper habiturus sum, 
maximas. 

Revera muncra ilia librorum nuperis a te annis 
editorum egregia ac perhonorifica mihi visa sunt. 
Multi enim facio, et te, vir priestantissime, et tua 
omnia quascunque in isto literarura genere perpolita 
sunt; in quo quidem Tecaeteris omnibus ejusmodi 
scriptoribus facile antecellere, atque esse eundem 
et dicendi et sentiendi magistrum optimum, pror- 
shs existimo ; chmque in excolendis his studiis 
aliquantulum ipse et operas et temporis posuerim, 
liber^ tamen profiteer me, tua ciim legam ac rele- 
arn, ea edoctum esse a te, non soliim quae nesci- 
fcam prorsvls, sed etiam quae antea didicisse mihi 
ibus sum. Modestfe itaque nimi{im de opere tuo 
«ntis, cClm juventuti tantClm instituendae elabo- 
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ratum id esse contendis. Ea certfe scribis, quee k 
viris istiusmodi rerum baud imperitis, cum volup- 
tate et fructu legi possunt. Vetera quidem et satis 
cognita revocas in memoriam ; sed ita revocas, ut 
illustres, ut omes ; ut aliquid vetustis adjicias quod 
novum sit, alienis quod omnino tuum ; bonasque 
picturas boni in luce coHocando efficis, ut etiam iis, 
a quibus saepissimfe conspectae sunt, elegantiores 
tamen solito appareant, et placeant raagis. 

Cert^:, dum Xenophontem saspiCls versas, ab illo 
et ea quae a te plurimis in locis narrantur, et ipsum 
ubique narrandi modum videris traxisse, stylique 
Xenophontei nitorem ac venustam simplicitatem 
non imitari tantbm, sed planfe assequi : ita ut si 
Gallic^ scisset Xenophon, non aliis ilium, in eo 
argumento quod tractas, verbis usurum, non alio 
prorsiis more scripturum judicein. 

Haec ego, baud assentandi caustl (quod vitium 
procul k me abest), sed ver6 ex animi sententiA 
dico. Cbm enim pulchris a te donis ditatus sim, 
quibus in eodem, aut in alio quopiam doctrinae ge- 
nere referendis imparem me sentio, volui tamen 
propensi erga te animi gratique testimonium pro- 
ferre, et te aliquo saltern munusculo, etsi perquam 
dissimili, remunerari. 

Perge, vir docte admodbm et venerande, de bonis 
Uteris, quae nunc neglectae passim et spretae jacent, 
benb mereri : perge juventutem GaUicam (quando 
iUi solummodb te utilem esse vis) optimis et prae- , 
ceptis et exemplis informare. 

Quod ut facias, annis aetatis tuae elapsis multoiy^ 
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adjiciat Deus ! iisque decurrentibus sanum te 
prjBstet atque incolumem. Hoc ex animo optat 
ac vovet 


Tui observantissiraus 

Feanciscus Roffensis. 

Pransurum te mecum post festa dixit mihi ami- 
cus ille noster qui tibi vicinus est. Ciim statueris 
tecum quo die adfuturus es, id illi significabis. Me 
certfe annis malisque debilitatum, quandocunque 
veneris, domi invenies. 

6* Kal Jan. 1731. 



A LETTER written by the Right Reverend Dr. 
Fbaxcis Attef.bl'ry, late Lord Bishop of 
Rochester, to M. Rollin, in Commendation 
of this Work. 

Reverend and moit Learned Sir, 

When I was informed by a friend who lives near 
you, that you were returned to Paris, I resolved 
to wait on you, as soon as my health would admit. 
After having been prevented by the gout for some 
time, I was in hopes at length of paying my re- 
spects to you at your house, and went thither, but 
found you not at home. It is incumbent on me 
therefore to do that in writing, which I could 
not in person, and to return you my acknow- 
ledgments for all the favours you have been pleased 
to confer upon me, of which, I beg you will be 
assured, that I shall always retain the most grate- 
ful sense. 

And indeed I esteem the books you have lately 
published, as presents of exceeding value, and 
such as do me very great honour. For I have the 
highest regard, most excellent Sir, both for you, 
and for every thing that comes from so masterly a 
hand as yours, in the kind of learning you treat ; 
in which I must believe that you not only excel all 
other writers, but are at the same time the best 
master of speaking and thinking well ; and I freely 
confess that, though I had applied some time and 
pains in cultivating these studies, when I read your 
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volumes over and over again, I was instructed in 
things by you, of which I was not only entirely ig- 
norant, but seemed to myself to have learnt before. 
You have therefore too modest an opinion of your 
work, when you declare it composed solely for the 
instruction of youth. What you write may un- 
doubtedly be read with pleasure and improvement 
by persons not unacquainted with learning of the 
same kind. For whilst you call to mind ancient 
facts and things sufficiently known, you do it in 
such a manner, tliat you illustrate, you embellish 
them ; still adding something new to the old, some- 
thing entirely your own to the labours of others ; 
By placing good pictures in a good light, you 
make them appear with unusual elegance and more 
exalted beauties, even to those who have seen and 
studied them most. 

In your frequent correspondence with Xeno- 
phon, you have certainly extracted from him, both 
what you relate in many places, and every where 
his very manner of relating ; you seem not only to 
have imitated, but attained the shining elegance and 
beautiful simplicity of that author’s style : So that 
had Xenophon excelled in the French language, in 
my judgment, he would have used no other words, 
nor written in any other method, upon the subject 
you treat, than you have done. 

I do not say this out of flattery (which is far 
from being my vice), but 'from my real sentiments 
and opinion. As you have enriched me with your 
fine presents, which I know how incapable I am 
Vf repaying either in the same or in any other kind 
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of learning, I was willing to testify my gratitude 
and affection for you, and at least to make you 
some small, though exceedingly unequal, return. 

Go on, most learned and venerable Sir, to de- 
serve well of sound literature, which now lies uni- 
versally neglected and despised. Go on, in form- 
ing the youth of France (since you will have their 
utility to be your sole view) upon the best precepts 
and examples. 

Which that you may effect, may it please God 
to add many years to your life, and during the 
course of them to preserve you in health and 
safety. This is the earnest wish and prayer of 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Francis Roffen. 


P. S. Our friend, your neighbour, tells me you intend to 
dine with me after the holidays. When you have fixed upon 
the day, be pleased to let him know it. Whenever you 
come, you will be sure to find one so weak with age and ills 
as I am, at home. 

Dccml>cr 26, 1731, 
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PREFACE. 


The Ufeft^tees of Profeme Hutary, especially with 
regard to Religion. 

study of profene history would little deserve what h 
a serious attention, and a considerabie leQgth to be ob 
of time bestowed upon it, if it were confined to the 
bare knowledge of ancient t^ansaotione, and an un-.b^id^’ 
inCereeting^ewquiry into the seras when each of them the event 
happened. It little concerns us to know, that 
there were once such men as Alexander, Ceesar, 
Aristides, or Cato, and that they lived in t^ OF 
that period ; that the empire of the Assyrians titodd 
way for that of the Babylonians, and the latter for 
the empke of the Medes and Persians, who were 
themselves subjected by the Macedonians, as these 
were afterwards by the Romans. 

But it highly concerns us to know, by what me- i. The 
thods those empires were founded ; by what steps of 
they rose to that exalted pitch of grandeur which ' 

we so much admire; wba^ it was ^t constituted of em- 
their tme glOry and felicity; and what were thepiref. 
causes of tfaek declension a^ 

It is of no less knportanoe to study attentively 2. Tbe 
die manners Of different nafions ; their genius, laws, geaiu* 
and customs; and especially to acquahtt ourselves 
wdth tbe character and dtsposition, the talents, nationi! “ 
virtues, and even vices of those by whom they and ofthe 
were governed; and whose good or bad qualities greater- 
contributed to the grsmdeuF or decay of the states ^°*racd 
over which they presided. Sot. 

'\Such are the great objects which ancieot histoiy 
pr^teents; oausingto paiSt aaitwere, m reviewtbfore 
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U8, all tbe kingdoms and of the world ; and 

at the same time, all the great men who were any 
ways conspicuous; thereby instructing us, by ex- 
mnple rather than precept m the arts of empire and 
war, the princi[des of government, the rules of po- 
licy, the maxims of civil socie^, and the conduct of 
Itie that suits all ages and conditions. 

S. The We acquire, at the same time, another knowledge, 

voriein which cannot but excite the attention of all perwns 
'and pro- ^ inclination for polite learning; 

I “can the manner in which arts and sciences were 
•cieucf*. invented, cultivated, and improved. We there dis- 
cover, .and trace as it were with the eve, their ori^ 
and process ; and perceive, with admiration, that 
the nearer we approach those countries which were 
once inhabited by the sons of Noah, in the greater 
perfection we find the arts and sciences ; whereas 
they seem to be either neglected or forgotten, in pro- 
portion to the remoteness of nations from them; 
so that, when men attempted to revive those arts 
and sciences, they were obliged to go back to the 


source from whence they originally flowed. 

I pve only a transient view of these objects, 
though so very important, in this place, because I 
have already treated them at some length ebe- 
where.* 


4. The But another object of infinitely greater import- 
coQi^- ance, claims our attention. For althou^ pfofane 
history treats only of nations who had imbibed all 
cred and tile absurdities of a superstitious worship; and aban- 
probne dbned themselves to all the irregularities of which 
bUtpry.u hugoan nature, after the fiJl of the first man, be- 
^^‘*^came capable; it nevertheless proclaims univer- 
scrved. sall;^ the greatness of the Almi^ty, hb power, his 
justice, and above all, the admirable wbdom with 
which hb providence governs the universe. 

If the f inherent convfotion of thb last truth 


Vol. 111. and IV. iAe meAod qf teaching and ttudying 
the Bdkt Lettrch 

t etc reHgmCj atqm hdo wtd Mpiemid gudd deonm 
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tdsed, i^ccording tfr'^OltsroVobscfVfttioo, tjs^ Ro^ 
mans above all other nations; we may, in like man- 
ner, affirm, that nothing gives history a greater su- 
periority to many other branches of literature, than 
to see in a mamlbr imprinted, in ahnost every page 
of it, the precious footsteps and shining proofs of 
this great truth, viz: tiiat God disposes aJl events^ 
as supreme Lord and Sovereign ; tfaatbe alonedeter- 1 
mines the fate of kings and the duration of empires ;l 
and that he transfers the government of kingdomsj 
from one nation to another, ‘because of the unrigb-l 
teous dealings and wickedness committed therein, ) 

We discover this important truth in going back He pre- 
to the most remote antiquity, and the origin of pro- *'ded at 
fene history; I mean, to the dispersion of the pos- 
terity of Noah into the several countries of theofp,en, 
earth where they settled. Liberty, chance, views after tbt 
6f interest,' a love for certain countries^ and aimi- 
lar motives, were, in outward appearance, the 
only causes of the different choice which men made 
in these various migrations. But the Scriptures in- 
form us, that amidst the trouble and confusion that 
followed the suddenl chagge in the language of 
Noah’s descendants, God presided invisibly over 
all their counsels and deliberations ; that nothing 
was transacted but by the Almighty’s appointment; 
and that he alone guided* and settled dl mankind, 
agreeably to the dictates of his mercy and justice : 

^ Lord scattered them abroad from thence ufon 

the face of* the earth. 

It is true indeed that God, even in these early 
ages, had a peculiar regard for that people, whom 
he was one day to eonsmr as his own. He pointed 

immortdUum mmint omrua regi guhemarique pertpeximut, amnc$ 
genie$ naHoiies(jue m/ptrtnimttL Oral* Ar^. rap. D. tP. 

• Ecchu. di ^ Ceo* xi. 8, 0. 

* The andtssU th6mfeWa« accordinx to Pindar, (Oiymp. 

Od^ ?n.) hid retcinod *oxn8 Idea, that rae dicp^rtioQ of men 
^ not the of chance, but that tb^ hsd been artfted rn 
different conntrieaby the aippdintifieiht of Proridci^ca. 

ft 9 



oiM; the country which he for theinj he. 

ceusecl it to b© poBsessed by ahOfocr Uboriow 
na^on, who applied themselves to cultivate «id 
adorn itj and to improve foe fofore mheritaace of 
the Israelites- He then fixed, in that country, tlM 
like number of families, as were to be settled in, 
it, ufoen foe sons of Israel should, at foe appointed 
timet take possessioo of it ; and did not suffer any 
of the nations, which_wereJMit«foject to foe curse 
pronounced by Noefo against Canegp, to enter 
upon an inheritance that was tO be given up eo-> 
tirdy to the Israelites. * Quando dividehgt Altis- 
iitmu gentes, quando aeparabat jUios Adam, con- 
stiimt termnoi populorumjuata numenm Jiliorum 
larael But thv peculiar regard of God to hie 
foture people, does not interfere with that which 
be had for the rest of foe nations of foe earth, as ie 
evident from foe many passages of So^ture, which 
teach us, that foe entire succession of is 
present to him ; that nothing is transacted m the 
whole universe, but by his appdntmei^; and that 
he directs foe several events of it from age to age, 
jZh 6* Deus cont^tor icculorum. A acetUo utqua 
m seculum reepictg, 

God : We must therefore consider, as an indisputalda 
« principle, and as foe basis and foundation of tha 
feeof dl profane history, that foe providenoe of 
empire*, foc Almighty has, from all eternity, appeunted tha 
t>o& with establishment, dunfoon, and deshiiction of kmg> 
re*p«ct to.doQiB and empires, as well in regard to the general 
Mopie whole univeree, kirown only to <^, 

udthe who constitutes foe order and wonderful harmotty 
reign of of Ust several parts ; as particularly with respect to. 
•ri* Son. tjie people of Israel, and still more with r^ard to 

^ Bcclni. xxxvi 17. xwii. 19. 

When the Moft High divided the tutiona Wds^Mnled 

the SQM of Achm, he set the bounds of the people acoerdiog 
to theanuaj^^thechildiiBB of Israel” (whom he had in view.! 
This k MM of the ikeipretalmu (which i»ip«aiavor]r natonll 
tbatkgivsnSQthk.paiiQge. DenhsixikS. 


Mtseiftb, ftfid tlife dSteblishBidtit of the Church, 
irhkh is bis giwt ^k, die end and desi^ of aU 
his other wMte, and e?er present to his s^t; 
*Nottmt i teetth est Dem^ optu iinum. . 

God has vouchsafed to dbcover to us, in holy 
Scripture, a part of the relation of the several na^ 
tions of the earth to Ids own people ; and the little 
So discovered, diffuses great light over the history of 
those nations, of whom we shaS have but a very im- 
perfect idea, unless we have recourse to the in- 
spired writers. They alone display, and bring to 
l^ht, the secret thoughts of princes, their inco^ 
herent projects, their foolish pride, their impious 
and cruel ambition : they reveal true Causes 
and hidden springs of victories and overthrows; 
of the grandeur and declension of nations; the 
rise and ruin of states; and teach us, what indeed is 
the principal benefit to be derived from history, the 
judgment which the Almighty forms both of princes 
and empires, and consequently, what idea we Our- 
selves Ought to entertain of them. 

Not to mention Egypt, that served at first as the Powerfal 
cradle (if I may be allotved the expression) of the kings ap. 
holy nation ; and which afterwards was a severe 
prison, and a fiery furnace to ^it; and, at last, the orproteci 
acene of the most astonishing iniracles that God Israel, 
ever wrought in favour of Israel ; not to mention, 

I say, Egypt, the mighty empires of Nineveh and 
Babylon furnish a thousand proofs of the truth here 
advanced. 

Their most powerful monarchs, Uglath-Pilesar, 
Salmanasar, l^nnacherib, Nebuchaanezzar, and 
fflany more, were, in God’s hand, as so many in- 
Strun^ts, which be employed to punish the trans- 
gressions of his people. ^He lifted up an ensign 
to the nations from far, and hissed unto thdn from 

* A«t» XV. 18. Mai. T. 2d, SO. X 28, 34. rffi. 4, 5. 

1 Will brinV ybtt ontfrooiTmderthe'btiidelut^tbeEgyp- 

toi I Wm rrd you out <rf thtSf boeida^ Ezoid. vi. 0. 

Out of the iron fanUtce, eten Out of Egypt DbM. iV, 20. 
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dissment. These were the motives whieb prompted 
Gdd himself to lead Nebuehadoezzar to Tyre ; aad 
to make him execute, though unknowingly, his com- 
mands. Idcirco ecce ego adducam ad Tynan 
Nabuchodonotor. 

* To recompense this monarch, whose army the 
Almighty had caused serve a great service 
agaitut J^re (these are God’s own words;) and to 
compensate the Babylonish troops, for the grievous 
toils they bad sostmned during a thirteen years’ 
siege; " I wHl give, sahh the Lord God, the loftd 
of E^pt unto Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby ton; 
and he shall take her multitude, and take her spoil, 
and take her prey, and it shall be the wages for his 
anm. 

'ihe same Nebuchadnezzar, eager to immor- 
talize his name by the grandeur of his exploits, was 
determined to heighten the glory of his conquests 
by his splendor and magnihcence, in embellishing 
the capital of his empire with pompous edifices, 
and the most sumptuous ornaments. But whilst 
a set of adulating courtiers, on whom he lavished 
the highest honours and immense riches, make all 
places resound with his name, an august senatd of 
watchful spirits is formed, who weigh, in the balance 
of truth, the eictions of kings, and pronounce upon 
them a sentence fiom which there lies no app^. 
The king of Babylon is cited before this tribunal, in 
which there presides the Supreme Judge, who, to 
a vigilance which nothing can elude, adds a holiness 
that will not allow of the least irregularity. Vigil 
ef sanctu^. In this tribunal all Nebuchadnezzar’s 
actions, which were the admiration and wmider of 
fhe public, are examined with rigour; and a 
search is made into the inward recesses of bis heart, 
lo discover his most bidden thoughts. How will 
this formidable enquiry end ? At the instant that 

" Chap. xxix. 18, 20. ” Dan, ir. 1 — 34. 

* This incident ia related more at large in the history of the 
Egyptians, under the reign of .dmasis. 
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Nebuchtdaezzar, vaUctogin hia and rerc^T' 

iflg, with a secret eom^acaicy, his exp)(^, hU 
grandeur and magnificencs, is sayi^ to himself, * Is 
aet thi* great Babylon that Ibwlt for the house 
of the kingdom, by the might of my p^r, and for 
thehqnourof my majesty f in this veryinitant, when, 
by vainly flattering hinuelf that he held bb prawer 
and kingdom from himself alone, he usurped the 
seat of the Almighty: a voice from heaven pnv 
Dounces hb sentence, and declares to him, that ^his 
kingdom was depart^ from him, that he should be 
driven from men, and his dxvelUng be with the beasts 
of the field, until he knew that tlw Most High ruled 
in the kingdoms of men, and gave them to whom- 
soever he would. 

This tribunal, which b for ever assembled, though 
invisible to mortal eyes, pronounced the like sen* 
tence on those famous conquerors, on those heroes 
of the pagan world, who, like Nebuchadnezzar, 
considered themselves as the sole authors of their 
exalted fortune; as independent on authority of 
every kind, and as not bolding of a superior power. 

As God appointed some princes to be the instru* 
ments of his vengeance, be made others the die* 
pensers of his goodness. He ordained Cyrus to 
be the deliverer of hb people ; and, to enable him 
to support with dignity so glorious a function, be 
endu^ him with cm the qualities which constitute 
the greatest captains and princes ; and caused that 
excdlent education to be given him, winch the 
heathens so much admired, tbou^ they neither 
knew the author aor true cause of it. 

We sec in profane hbtory the. extcnAnd swift- 
ness of his conquests, the intrepidity of his courage, 
the wisdom of hb views and designs; hb great- 
ness of soul, hb noUe generosity; bb truly patei^ 
nal aflfection for hb subjects ; and, on thw part, 
the grateful returns of love a^ tenderness, which 


• Diiuir. 30. 


r Chap.iv, 31,32. 
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made them coDittder him rather as tneir protcctoi' 
and father, than as fheir k>rd and sovereign. We 
find, I say; all these particulars in profene history; 
but we do not perceive the secret principle of s# 
many exalted qualities, nor the hidden spring which 
set them in motion. 

But I^ah discloses them, and delivers himself 
in words suitable to the greatness and majesty of 
the Gtxl who inspired him, He * represents this all- 
powerful God of armies as leading Cyrus by the 
hand, marchingbefbre him, conducting him from city 
to city, and from province to province; subduing 
nations btjort him, loosemng the loins o/’ kings, 
breaking in Jneces gates of brass, cutting in sunder 
the bars of iron, throwing down the walls and bul- 
warks of cities, and putting him in possession of the 
treasures of darkness, and the hidden riches of 
secref places. 

^ The prophet also tells us the cause and mo- 
tive of all these wonderful events. It was in order 
to punish Babylon, and to deliver Judah, that the 
Almighty conducts Cyrus, step by step, and gives 
success to all his enterprises. ' / have raised him 
up in righteousness, and I will direct all his ways, 

— For Jacob my servants sake, and Israel mine 
elect. But this prince is so blind and ungrateful, 
that he does not know his master, nor remember 
his benefactor. •/ hofce sumamed thee, though thou 
hast not known me. — I girded thee, though thou 
hast not known me. 

1 IklxIv. 1 3, li. 'Isa, x\y. 13, • Chap. xlr. 4<, 5. 

* Thus saith the Lord to bis anointed, to Cyras, wboat 
right band Wjave boWen, to sabdae nations before him : and 
1 will loose the loins of kisgi to open before him the two* 
ktrtd gutts, and the gates shall not be shut 

I will ^ before thee, and make the crooked places straight r 
will break in pieces the gates of bran, and cot in tonder the 
ben of iro». 

And 1 will gire tbee the treesures of durkness, and hidden 
riches of secret places, that thou mayeit know, that I the Lord 
which call tice by thy name, am the God of Israel. Iia. xly. 

■ 
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seldo^ form to tbemaelves ai^bt judgmoat A fine 
of true gloi 7 , and the dutiea essential to re^ power, 

The Scripture alone gives us a just idea oithem, and 
this it d^ in a wonderful manner, ' under the 
image of a very large and strong tree, whose top 
reaches to heaven, and whose branches extend to 
the extremities of the earth. As its foliage is very 
abundant, and it is bowed down with fnut, it con- 
stitutes the ornament and felicity of the plains 
around it. It supplies a grateful shade, and a 
secure retreat to b^ts of every kind : animals, 
both wild and tame, are safely lodged beneath it, 
the birds of heaven dwell in its branches, and it 
supplies food to all living creatures. 

Can there be a more just or more instructive idea 
of the tcingly office, whose true grandeur and solid 
glory does not consbt in that splendor, pomp, and 
magnificence which surround it ; nor in that rev&- 
rence and exterior homage which are paid to it by 
subjects, and which are justly due to it; but in the 
real services and solid advantages it procures to 
nations, whose support, defence, security, and asy- 
lum it forms (both from its nature and insUtution), 
at the same time that it is the fruitful source of 
blessings of every kind ; especially with regard to 
the poor and weak, who ought to find, beneath the 
shade and protection of royalty, a sweet peace and 
tranquillity not to be interrupted or disturbed ; 
w’^ilst the monarch himself sacrifices his ease, and 
experic ces alone those ®torms and tempests from 
which he shelters an others r 

I think that I observe this noble image, and the 
execution of this great plan (religion only excepted) 
realized in the government of Cyrus, of which 
Xenophon has ^ven us a picture, in his beautiful 
prefece to the history of that prince. He has 
there specified a great number of nations, which, 
though sepmttted from each other by vast tra<;ts 

Dan. ir. 7, 0. 
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<rf «miitry, and still inorc widely by the diiwiity 
of thdr manners, customs, and language, were 
howerer all united, by the same sentimeiMs of 
esteem, reverence, and love for a prince, whose 
government they wished, if possible, to have con- 
tinued for ever, so much happiness and tranquillity 
did they enjoy under it.* 

A just Xo this amiable and salutary government, let us 

thrcon which the sacred writings give us 

querors" ^bose monarchs and conquerors so much boasted 
of anti- by antiquity, who, instead of making the happiness 
quity. ^ mankind the sole object of their care, were 
^ prompted by no other motives than those of interest 
and ambition. “The Holy Spirit represents them 
under the symbols of inonsters generated from the 
^tation of the sea, Irom the tumult, confusion, and 
dobing of the waves one against the other ; and 
under the image of cruel wild beasts, which spread 
terror and desolation universally, and are for ever 
gorging diemselves with blood and slaughter; 
bears, lions, tigers, and leopards. How strong 
and expressive is this colouring ! 

Nevertheless, it is often from such destructiTe 
models, that the rules and maxims of the education 
generally bestowed on the children of the great are 
borrow ^ ; and it is these ravagers of natioDs, these 
scourges of mankind, they propose to make ftiem 
resemble. By inspiring ^em with the sentiments 
of a boundless ambition, and the love of false 

become (to borrow an expression from Scrip* 
ture) 'yoting Horn ; they leant to catch the prey, 
and detxmr men — to lay watte citiet, to turn umds 
and their fatness into desolation by the noise their 
roaring. And when this young lion is grown Up, 
Ood tells us, that the noise of his exploits, and the 
renown of Ms victories, are nothmg but a fri^tful 


* l)an.TiL * Bzek. six. 5, 7. 

♦ ’ESvr^hi hfihiilxy tosairiiy fS viirtui ai/ry 

Xaplfysitu, tirt r? tisfS nvttpyifki. 
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wbkfc m ^ .plaefi 3 wkb teiwr mA 

‘*®TUe'Swnple8 I h*ve bkberto ex- 

the bUtor, of the 

Sb, Babylooiens, aod 

Sy the supreme power oxer^ S 

SSpires; Li the relatioa ho has thought^g 
to estaWish betweeo the rest of the of ^ 

earth and his owq peculiar people. The auao 
truth appears as conspicuously the kings^ 

Syria and Egypt, succemrs of to 

Great: between whose history, that of to 
Jews under the Maccabees, everybody knows the 

To these incidoots I cannot forbear_addkig an- 
other, which though nnivarsally known, IS ^tther^ 

fore to less remarkable; I the taking ^ 

Kcusalem b, Titus, r When he had eo^d tot 
city, and viewed aU the fortifie^ns of it, to 
nrince, though a heathen, owned; to all-powerful 
LTof to God of Israel ; ^ 
admiration, cried onti It » naamfest tot to 
“ Almighty has fought for us, and has dnv^ to 
“ Jews from those towers ; since nmther to utsw»t 
“ human force, nor that cd all to ragines m to 
“ world, could have effected it h„ 

Besides to visible and sensible cMinection 0 *^““ 
sacred and profane history, tb^ is anothm: more 
secret and more ditoit relation with respect to kuman 
the Messiah, for whose coming to AlnughtJ* whose eyent*> 
work was ever present to W* si^ prepared man- ^ 
kind from far, even by' the state of i^iorance Md reign 
d}3so)iit60€S8 in whidi be suffisred to bo im* of the 
moirsed during four thousand yoars; It was to Memah. 

ww&ind sensibte of the nec^ity of our 
haring Mediator, that God permit^ the naidoDS 
to w 3 k idter thek own ways ; whUe neither the 
li|^ of reasoGiy nor the dictates of philosophy, could 


f Joteph. U iii. c* iC. 
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dispel tbeir clouds of crro^, ot, r^nn theif d6- 
prayed iDcIinations. 

When we lake a view of the gmndeur of empires, 
the majaty of princes, ^e glorious actions of great 
men, the order of civil societies, and the faarmOny 
of the different members of which they are com- 
posed, the wisdom of le^^ators and the learning 
of philosophers, the 'earth seems to exhibit nothing 
to the eye of man but what is great and resplen- 
dent } nevertheless, in the eye of God it was equally 
barren and uncultivated, as at the first instant of 
tha creation. 'The earth wot without form 
AKD VOID. This is saying but little : it was 
whoDy polluted and impure (the reader will ob- 
serve that I speak here of the heathens), and ap- 
peared, to God, only as the haunt and retreat of 
ungrateful and pertidious men, as it did at the time 
of the flood. * The earth woe corrupt before God, 
and zm filed with iniquity. 

Nevertheless the Sovereign Arbiter of the uni- 
verse, who, pursuant to the dictates of bis wisdom, 
disposes both light and darkness, and knows how 
to check the impetuous torrent of human passions, 
would not pennit mankind, though aban^ned to 
the utmost corruptions, to d^nerate into absolute 
. barbarity, and brutaliis themselves, in a manner, 
by the extinction of' the first principles of tiie law 
of nature, as is sem in several savage nations. 
Such an obstade would have too mu^ retarded 
the rapid progress, promised by bkn to khe first 
preachers of toe doctrine ^Of ids ^n. 

He darted frcmt far, mto the minds <ff men, 
, the rays of several great truths, to dispose them 
: for the reception of others more important. He 
prepared tb^ for the instractions <k the Gospd, 
by. tiiose of philosophers; and it was with this 
vtow that God pem^d the beatoen professors to 
examine, in thmr scfaook, several questions, and 
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esttdjlish several prindples, which are nearly allied 
to rdigicHi; and to engage the attet^oo of man- 
kind, hy the brilliancy of their disputations. It 
is well known, that the'philosotdiera inculcate in 
every part of their writings, the existence <rf a 
God, the necessity of a Providence that presides 
over the government of the worlds the immortality 
of the soul, the ultimate end of man, the reward of 
the good and punishment of the wicked, the nature 
of those duties which constitute the band of society, 
the character of the virtues that are the basis of mo- 
rality, as prudence, justice, fortitude, temperance, 
and other similar truths, which, though incapa- 
ble of guiding men to righteousness, were yet of 
use to sGidter certain clouds, and to dispel certain 


obscurities. 

It is by an eflfect of the same providence, which 
prepared, from fEU", the ways of the gospel, that, 
when the Messiah revealed himself in the flerii,- 
God' bad uniled'together almost all natkms, by 
the Greek and Latin tongues; and bad subjected 
to one monarch, horn the ocean to the Euphrates, 
all the people not united by language, in order to 
give a more free course to the preaching of the 
apostles. The ^dy of profane history, when en- 
tered upon with judgment and maturity, must lead 
us to these refie^onsi and point out to us tlie man- 
ner in which the Almaty makes the empires of the 
earth subservient to the establishment of the king- 


dom of bis Son. 

It ou^t likewise to -teach os bow to appreciate all Exterior 
thatgjitters roost in the eye of the world, and is most 
eapablfrof dazzling k. . Valour, fortitude, skill in the 
government, profound ptdicy, merit m magistracy, heathens 
capacity for the most abstruse science^ b^ty of 
reoius, delicacy of taste, and perfoction in arts: 
i^ese are the ot^ects which profane history exhibits 
to us, which excite our admiration^ ^ oft en our 
eu^. But at the same time this very mstory ou^t 
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CfBitton, laas indnl^ to his coaotiei afi tiidse 
sliikDDg qatfilMS which the jrorid esteems, sad on 
which k frequ^tly b^tows the iochest eubgiums ; 
iriiile, 00 the coetrary, be^iftsa rmses ttKoa to his 
mpst fatthfhi serraats, whom be endues with ts* 
lents of an mfioitely superior natare, thoo^ men 
neither know their raiue, nor are desirous of them. 
** Happy is that peopk that is at such a case: Yeti, 
hapj^ is thatpec^, whose God is the Lard, 
Wemust Ishall cooclode this first partof my preibce with a 

^ refiectioa which results n^duxaHy from what has been 

tuse^n*' ^ certain, that all these great oten, 

our ap- who are so much boasted of in profioK hishwy, wore 
piauses of go unhappy as not to know the tree God, and to die* 
. ^ease him; weshoubi theiw&itt becautiouoaad civ* 
cumspect in the praises which we bestow upon them. 
*St Ausdn, in his Retractations, rqieots his having 
lavished so many encomiuoffi on Plato, and die 
fotiowers of bis philosofdiy : because t&se, says he, 
were impious men, wh^ooctrine, mmany pomta, 
was eontrary to that of Jesus Christ 

However, . we are not to ima^e, that St. Austin 
supposes H to be unlawful the us to admire and 
prsase whatever is either beautiful in the acdons, 
or true in the maxinM, of the bearthens. He f only 
advises us to corr«;t whatever is erroneous, and 
to approve whatever is conformable to rectitude 
and justice in -them. He applauds tba| Romans 
on many occasions, and particularly in his books 
‘ Ih Civitate Dei, which is one of the last uxl 
finest of his works. He there shews, that the Al> 
na^ty raised them to be victorious over mitions, 
sml sovereigns of a great part of the earth, because 

* Bn], cxiir. 1-5. ” Lib. r. cap. IP, 31, ice, 

* qud Plaamm vd PkttmicM im Joadimicotpki), 

lauftkm toMbsciiWi. krpio$ homines mm ofennii,mm 

immeri^mikidmitifnit; prtesertim quorum conaraerroretmagHos 
ilqfautenda ett QaistUnut doctrma. Retract t. L c. I. 

f Id iii qm>que eorrigtndum, quod prmnm ett; q*od autem 
ncUtmea, ^fnbanduM. DeBapt. coot Dooat kmc. 
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of tha gentleness and equity of tbeit' government 
(allading to the happy ages of the Republic); 
thus bestowing on vicjjps, that were merely hu- 
man, rewards of the same kind, with which that 
peofke, blind on this subject, thougli so enlightened 
on others, were so unhappy as to content them- 
selves. Austin therefore does not condemn the 
encomiums which are bestowed on the heathens, 
but only the excess of them. 

Students ought to take care, and especially we, 
who by the duties of our profession are obUged to 
be perpetually conversant with heathen authors, 
not to enter too far into the spirit of them ; not to 
imbibe, unperceived, their sentiments, by lavishing 
too great applauses on their heroes; nor to give 
into excesses which the heathens indeed did not 
consider as such, because they were not acquainted 
with virtues of a purer kind. Some persons, whose 
friendship I esteem as I ought, and for whose learn- 
ing and judgment 1 have the highest regard, have 
found this defect in some parts of my work, on the 
method of teaching and studying the Belles Lettres^ 
&c. ; and are of opinion, that 1 have gone too grMt 
lengths ill the encomiums which I blsstow on the 
illustrious men of paganism. I indeed own, that 
the expressions on those occasions are sometimes 
too strong and too unguarded: however, I ima- 
gined that I had supplied a proper "corrective to 
this, by the hints which I have interspersed in those 
four volumes; and, therefore, that if would be only 
losing time to repeat them; not to mention my 
having laid down, in different places, the principles 
which the Fathers of the Church establish on 
this head, declaring, with St. Austin, that without 
true piety, that is, without a sincere worship of the 
true God, there can be no true virtue; and that no 
virtue can be such, whose object is worldly glory ; 
a truth, says this Father, acknowledged universally 
by those who are inspired witli real and solid piety. 

VOL. I, b 
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' lllud eonstat inter mnes veraater pm, nmxntm 
sine 'cerd pietcUe, id est, veri Dei vero ctdtu, veram 
posse habere virtutem; neceam veram esse, quando 
gloria servit humana. 

‘ When I observed that Perseus had not resolu- 
tion enough to kill himself, I do not thereby pre- 
tend to justify the practice of the heathens, who 
looked upon suicide as lawful; but simply to relate 
an incident, and the judgment which Paulus iEmi- 
lius passed on it. Had I barely hinted a word or 
two against that custom, it would have obviated 
all mistake, and left no room fof censure. 

The ostracism, employed at Athens against per- 
sons of the greatest, merit; theft connived at, as 
it appears, by Lycurgus in Sparta; an equality of 
goods established in the same city, by the authori^ 
of the state, and things of a like nature, may admit 
of some difficulty. However, I shall pay a more 
immediate attenfton to these * particulars, when the 
course of the history brings me t6 them; and shall 
avail myself with pleasure of such lights as the learned 
and unprejudiced may favour me by communicating. 

In a work like tiiat I now offer the public, in- 
tended more immediately for the instruction of 
youth, it were heartily to bfe wished, that not one 
single thought or expression might occur, that could 
contributetoinculcatefalseor dangerous principles. 
When I first set about writing the present history, 
I proposed this for my maxim, the importance of 
which I perfectly conceive, but am far from ima- 
gining that I have always observed it, though it 
was my intention to do so; and therefore on this, 
aa on many other occasions, 1 shall stand in need 
of the reader’s indulgence. 

As I write principally for young persops, and 
for those who do not intend to make very deep 

Ik CivUate Dei. Lib. 5. c. 19. • Vol. IV. p. 385. 

* Tbit Mr. RolUn hai done admirably in the several vo- 
lames of hia Ancibnt History. 
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re^rches itrto ancient history, I shall not burthen 
this work with a sort of erudition, that might have 
been niturAlly introdupl into it, but does not suit 
my purpose. My des^ is, ih giving a continued 
series of ancient history, to extract from the Greek 
and Latin authors all that I shall judge most useful 
and entertaining with respect to the transactions, 
and tnost instructive with regard to the reflections. 

I should wish to be able to avoid, at the same 
time, the dry sterility of epitomes, which convey 
no distinct idea to the mind ; and the tedious ac- 
curacy of long histories, which tire the reader’s 
patience. I am sensible that it is difficult to steer 
exactly between the two extremes; and although, 
in the two parts of histofy of which this first vo- 
lume consists, I have retrenched a great part of 
what we meet with in ancient authors, they may 
still be thought too long: but I was afraid of 
spoiling the incidents, by being too studious of 
brevity. However, the taste of the public shall 
be my guide, to which I shall endeavour to con- 
form hereafter. 

I was so happy as ndt to displease the public 
in my first* attempt. I wish the present work may 
be equally successful, but dare not rabe my hoptes 
so high. The subjects I there treated, viz. polite 
literature, poetry, eloquence, and curious and de- 
tached pieces of history, gave me an opportunity 
of introducing into it from ancient abd modem 
authors, whatever is most beautiful, affectihg, de- 
licate, and just, with regard both to thought and 
expression. The beauty and justness of the thing s 
themselves which I oflfered the reader, made him 
more indulgent to the manner in which they were 
presented to him ; and besides, the variety of the 
subjects supplied tht want of those graces which 

-in* 7^^ (fitoihing aki undying the Btlla Letim. 4c. 

ne English transltiion (in four Tolumot) of this excellent 
piece of cnticiim, was first printed for A. Betteiworth and C. 
Witch, in Paternoftcr-Row, 
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might have been expected {ram the Style Bnd cow^ 
position. 

But I have not the same advantage in the present 
work, the choice of the suBfl^tts not being entirely 
at my discretion. In a connected history, an author 
is often obliged to relate a great many things that 
are not always very interesting, especially with re- 
gard to the origin and rise of empires; and these 
parts are generally over-run with thorns, and offer 
very few flowers. However, the sequel will furnish 
matter of a more pleasing nature, and events that 
en^ge more strongly the reader’s attention; and 
I ^all take care to make use of the valuable ma- 
terials which the best authors will supply. In the 
mean time, I must entreat the reader to remember 
that in a wide-extended and beautiful region, the 
eye does not every where meet with golden harvests, 
smiling meads, and fruitful orchards ; but sees, at 
different intervals, wild and less cultivated tracts 
of land. And, to use another comparison, fur- 
nished by * Pliny, some trees in the spring emu- 
lously shoot forth a numberless multitude of 
blossoms, which by this rich dress (the splendor 
and vivacity of whose colours charm the eye) pro- 
claim a happy abundance in a more advanced 
seeisoD : while other I trees, of a less gay appear- 
ance, though they bear good fruits, have not how- 
ever the fragrance and beauty of blossoms, nor 
seem to share in the joy of reviving nature. The 
reader will easily apply this image to the composi- 
tion of history. 

To adorn and enrich my own, I will be so in- 
genuous as to confess, that I do not scruple, nor 

* Arhonm fios, tst pUni rcrii indicutm, et armi renoiantu: 
Jhsgaudium arborum. Tunc tc novas, aliatque qudm ttaU, ostm- 
dunt, tunc variis colorum picturis in certamen usqitc hiiwrutnt. 
Sed hoc ncratum plcrisque. Non enim omna Jhrmt, et sunt 
tristes quadam, (pueqstenm sentitmt gaudia aiwjnm ; nec uUo 
fldre exhiiarantur, nataksve pomontm rectmus ammos tcrsicolori 
nuntio promittuni. Plm, Higt. Nat, 1. xfi, c. 25. 

t the fig-treci. 
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am ashamed, to rifle from all quarters, and that I 
often do not cite the authors from whom I transcribe, 
because of the liberty occasionally take to make 
some slight alteration^' I have made the best use 
in my power of the solid reflections that occur in 
the second and third parts of the bishop of 
* Meaux’s Universal History, which is one of the 
most beautiful and most useful books in our lan- 
guage. I have also received great assistance from 
the learned Dean Prideaux s Connection of the Old 
atul Next) Testament, in which he has traced and 
cleared up, in an admirable manner, the particulars 
relating to ancient history. I shall take the same 
liberty with whatever comes in my way, that may 
suit my design, and contribute to the perfection of 
my work. 

I am very sensible, that it is not so much for a 
person’s reputation, tlius to make use of otljer men’s 
labours, and that it is in a manner rcnouijcing the 
name and quality of author. But I am not over 
fond of that title; and shall be extremely well 
pleased, and think myself very happy, if I can but 
deserve the name of a good compiler, and supply 
my readers with a tolerable history ; who will not 
be over solicitous to enquire whether it be an ori- 
ginal composition of my own, or not, provided they 
are but pleased with it. 

I cannot determine the exact number of volumes 
which this work will make; but am persuaded there 
will be no less than ten or twelve.']' Students, 
with a very moderate application, may easily go 
through this course of history in a year, without 
interrupting their other studies. According to my 
plan, my work should be given to the highest form 
but one. Youths in this class are capable of plea- 
sure. and improvement from this history ; and I 
would not have them enter upon that of the 
Romans till they study rhetoric. 

* Mons. Bossuet^ 

t Former editions of this work were printed in ten volumes. 
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It would have been useful, and even necessary, 
to have given some idea of the ancient authors 
from whence 1 have extracted the facts which I 
here relate. But the cour^ itself of the history 
will naturally give me an opportunity of mentioning 
them. 

Phejudg- jjj ^|jg mean time, it may not be improper to take 
Hight'to ^ the superstitious credulity with which most 
jbrm of' of these authors are reproached, on the subject of 
he Bugu- auguries, auspices, prodigies, dreams, and oracles, 
les, pro- indeed, we are shocked to see writers, so ju- 
iDd o'ra- ‘iicious in all other respects, lay it down as a kind 
ileiof the of law, to relate these particulars with a scrupulous 
incients. accuracy ; and to dwell gravely on a tedious detail 
of trifling and ridiculous ceremonies, such as the 
flight of birds to the right or left hand, signs disco- 
vered in the smoaking entrails of beasts, the greater 
or less greediness of chickens in pecking corn, and 
a thousand sjmilar absurdities. 

It must be confessed, that a sensible reader can- 
not, without astonishment, see persons among the 
ancients in the highest repute for wisdom and 
knowledge ; generals who were the least liable to be 
influenced by popular opinions, and most sensible 
how necessary it is to take advantage of auspicious 
moments ; the wisest councils of princes perfectly 
well skilled in the arts of government; the most 
august assemblies of grave senators; in a word, 
the most powerful and most learned nations in all 
ages; to see, I say, all these so unaccountably 
weak, as to make to depend on these trifling prac- 
tices and absurd observances, the decision of the 
greatest affairs, such as the declaring of war, the 
^ving battle, or pursuing a victory, deliberations 
that were of the utmost importance, and on which 
the fate and welfare of kingdoms frequently de- 
pended. 

But, at the same time, we must be so just as to 
own, that their manners, customs, and laws, would 
not permit men, in these ages, to dispense with the 
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obsemtioD of these practices: that education, hc- 
i«ditary teaditiontransmitted from immemorial time, 
the universal belief and consent of different nations, 
the precepts, and even examples of philosophers ; 
ffiat all these, I say, made the practices in question 
appear venerable in their eyes : and that these 
ceremonies, how absurd soever they may appear 
to us, and are really so in themselves, constituted 
part of the religion and public vrorship of the 
ancients. 

This religion wasi, false, and this worship mis- 
taken ; yet the principle of it was laudable, and 
founded in nature; the stream was corrupted, but 
the fountain was pure. Man, assisted only by 
his own light, sees nothing beyond the present 
moment Futurity is to him an abyss invisible to 
the most keen, the most piercing sagacity, and 
exhibits nothing on which he may with certainty 
fix his views, or form his resolutions. He is 
equally feeble and impotent with regard to the 
execution of his designs. He is sensible, that he 
is dependent entirely on a Supreme Power, that 
disposes all events with absolute authority, and 
w'hich, in spite of his utmost efforts, and of the 
wisdom of the best concerted schemes, by rajsing 
only the smallest obstacles and slightest disap- 
pointments, renders it impossible for him to execute 
his measures. 

This obscurity and weakness oblige him to have 
recourse to a superior knowledge and power: he 
is forced, both , by his immediate wants, and the 
strong desire he has to succeed in all his under- 
takings, to address that Being who he is sensible 
has reserved to himself alone the knowledge of 
futurity, and the power of disposing it as he sees 
fitting. He accordingly directs prayers, makes 
vows, and offers sacrifices, to prevail, if possible, 
with the Dehy, to reveal himself, either in dreams, 
in oracles, or other signs which may manifest his 
will; fully convinced that nothing can happen but 
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by the divine appointment; and that it is a man^S 
greatest interest to know this supreme will, in order 
to conform bis actions to it. 

This religious principle of dependence on, and 
veneration of, the Supreme Being, is natural to 
man: it is imprinted deep in his heart; he is re- 
minded of it, by the inward sense of his extreme 
indigence, and by all the objects which surround 
him; and it miw be affirmed, that this perpetual 
recourse to the Deity, is one of the principal foun- 
dations of religion, and the strongest band by which 
man is united to his Creator. 

Those who were so happy as to know the true 
God, and were chosen to be his peculiar people, 
never/ailed to address him in all their wants and 
doubts, in order to obtain his succour, and to know 
his will. He accordingly vouchsafed to reveal 
himself to them ; to conduct them by apparitions, 
dreams, oracles, and prophecies; and to protect 
them by miracles of the most astonishing kind. 

But those who were so blind as to substitute 
falsehood in the place of truth, directed themselves, 
for the like aid, to fictitious and deceitful deities, 
who were not able to answer their expectations, 
nor, recompense the homage that mortals paid 
them, any otherwise than by error and illusion, 
and a fraudulent imitation of the conduct of the 
true God. . 

Hence arose the vain observation of dreams, 
which, from a superstitious credulity, they mistook 
for salutary warnings from Heaven; those ob- 
scure and equivocal answers of oracles, beneath 
whose veil the spirits of darkness concealed their 
ignorance; and, by a studied ambiguity, reserved 
to themselves an evasion or subterfuge, whatever 
might be the event. To this are- owing the 
prognostics with regard to futurity, which men 
fancied they should find in the entrails of beasts, 
i^ the flight and singing of birds, in the aspect 
of the planets, in fortuitous accidents, and in the 
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caprice of chaTCfi; those dreadful prodid^s that 
filled a whole nation with terror, and which, it was 
believed, nothing could expiate but mournful cere- 
monies, and even sometimes the effusion of human 
blood ; in fine, those black inventions of ma^c, 
those delusions, inchantments, sorceries, invoca- 
tions of ghosts, and many other kinds of divination. 

All I have here related was a received usage, ob- 
served by the heathen nations in general ; and this 
usage was founded on the principles of that reli- 
gion of which I have given a short account. We 
have a signal proof of this in that passage of the Cy- 
ropaedia,* w^here Cambyses, the father of Cyrus, 
gives that young prince such noble instructions ; in- 
structions admirably well adapted to form tlie great 
captain, and great king. He exhorts him, above all 
things, to pay the highest reverence to the gods; 
and not to undertake any enterprise, whether impor- 
tant or inconsiderable, without first calling upon and 
consulting them; he enjoins him to honour the 
priests and augurs, as being their ministers and the 
interpreters of their will, but yetnot to tiiist or aban- 
don himself so implicitly and blindly to them, as 
no^ by his ow n application, to learn every thing re- 
lating to the science of divination, of auguries and 
auspices. The reason which he gives for the sub- 
ordination and dependence in which kibgs ought to 
live w ith regard to the gods, and the benefit deriv- 
ed from consulting them in all things, is this : How 
clear-sighted soever mankind may be in the ordi- 
nary course of affairs, their views are always very 
narrow and lx)undfed with regard to futurity; 
whereas the Deity, at a single glance, takes in all 
ages and events. As the gods, says Cambyses to 
his son, are eternal, they know equally all things, 
past, present, and to come, JVith regard to the mor- 
tals who address them, they give salutary counsels 
to those whom they are pleased to favour, that they 


* Xenoph* in Cyrop. 1. i. p. 26 , 27. 
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notf be ignorant of what things they ought ^ or 
ought not, to undertake. If it is obsert^, that the 
deities do not gioe the like counsels to all men, we 
are not to wonder at it, since no necessity ohUges 
them to attend to the welfare of those persons 
on xchom they do not vouchsafe to confer their 
favour. 

Such was the doctrine of the most learned and 
most enlightened nations, with respect to the dif- 
ferent kinds of divination ; and it is no wonder that 
the autliors who wrote the history of those na- 
tions, thought it incumbent on them to give an ex- 
act detail of such particulars as constituted part of 
their religion and worship, and was frequently in a 
manner the soul of their deliberations,- and the 
standard of their conduct. I therefore was of opi- 
nion, for the same reason, that it would not be 
proper for me to omit entirely, in the ensuing 
history, what relates to this subject, though I have 
however retrenched a great part of it. 

Archbishop Usher is my usual guide in chrono- 
logy. In the history of the Carthaginians I cora- 
monljr set down four seras : The year from the 
creation of the world, which, for brevity's sake, I 
mark thus, A. M.; those of the foundation of Car- 
thage and Rome ; and lastly, the year before the 
birth of our Saviour, which I suppose to be the 
4004th year of tlie world; wherein I follow Usher 
and others, though they suppose it to be four years 
earlier. 

We shall now proceed to give the reader the 
proper preliminary information concerning this 
work, according to tlie order in which it is ex- 
ecuted. 

To know in what manner the states and king- 
doms were founded, that have divided the universe; 
the steps whereby they rose to that pitch of gran- 
deur related in history ; by what ties families and cities 
were united, in order to constitute one body or 
society, and to live together under the same laws 



and a common authority ; it will be necessary to 
trace things back, b a manner, to the bbncy of 
the world, and to those ages in which mankind, 
being dispersed into different regions (after the 
confusion of tongues), began to people the earth. 

In these early ages every father was the supreme 
head of his family ; the arbiter and judge of what- 
ever contests and divisions might arise within it 
the natural legislator over his little society ; the 
defender and protector of those, who, by their birth, 
education, and weakness, were under his protection 
and safeguard, and whose interests paternal tender- 
ness rendered equally dear to him as his own. 

But although these masters enjoyed an indepen- 
dent authority, they made a mild and paternal use 
of it. So far from being jealous of their power, they 
neither governed with haughtiness, nor' decided 
witli tyranny. As they were obliged by necessity 
to associate their family in their domestic labours, 
they also summoned them together, and asked their 
opinion in matters of importance. In this manner 
all affairs were transacted in concert, and for the 
common good. 

--^The laws which paternal vigilance established 
in this little domestic senate, being dictated with 
no other view, than to promote the general welfare; 
concerted w ith such children as were come to years 
of maturity, and accepted by the inferiors with a 
full and free consent; w'ere religiously kept and 
preserved in families as an hereditary polity, to 
which they ow'ed their peace and security. 

But different motives gave rise to different laws. 
One man, overjoyed at the birth of a first-born 
son, resolved to dbtinguisb him from his future 
children, by bestowing on him a more considerable 
share of his possessbns, and giving him a greater 
authority in his family. Ano&er, more attentive 
to the interest of a beloved wife, or darling daughter 
whom he wanted to settle in the world, thought it 
incumbent on him to secure their rights and m- 
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crease their advantages. The solitary and cheer- 
less state to which a wife would be reduced in 
case she should become a widow, affected more 
intimately another man, and made him provide 
before-hand, for the subsistence and comfort of a 
woman who formed his felicity. From these dif- 
ferent views, and others of the like nature, arose 
the different customs of nations, as well as their 
rights, which are infinitely various. 

In proportion as every family increased, by the 
birth of children, and their marrying into other 
families, they extended their little domain, and 
formed, by insensible degrees, towns and cities. 

These societies growing, in process of time, very 
numerous; and the families being divided into 
various branches, each of which had its head, 
whose different interests and characters might in- 
terrupt the general tranquillity ; it was necessary 
to entrust one person with the government of the 
whole, in order to unite all these chiefs or heads 
under a single authority, and to maintain the pub- 
lic peace by an uniform administration. The idea 
which men still retained of the paternal govern- 
ment, and the happy effects they had experienced' 
from it, prompted them to choose from among their 
wisest and most virtuous men, him in whom they 
had observed the tenderest and most fatherly dis- 
position. Neither ambition nor cabal had the least 
share in this choice ; probity alone, and the re- 
putation of virtue and equity, decided on these 
occasions, and gave the preference to the most 
worthy. * 

To heighten the lustre of their newly-acquired 
dignity, and enable them the better to put the laws 
in execution, as well as to devote themselves en- 
tirely to the public good ; to defend the state 
against the invasions of their neighbours, and the 

* ad fasiigtum htgus majatatu non ambiiio popularis, 
tedspcctata inter bonoe moderatio proveheboL Ju8tin/I, i. c. 1. 
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factions of discontented citizens; tte title of king 
was bestowed upon them, a throne was erected, 
eind a sceptre put into tiieir hands ; homage was 
paid them, officers were assigned, and guards ap- 
pointed for the security of their persons ; tributes 
were granted ; they were invested with full powers 
to administer justice, and for this purpose were 
armed with a sword, in order to restreun Injustice, 
and punish crimes. 

* At first, ever^ city had its particular king, who 
being more solicitous to preserve his dominion 
than to enlarge it, confined his ambition within 
the limits of his native country. But the almost un- 
avoidable feuds which break out between neigh- 
bours ; jealousy against a more powerful king ; a 
turbulent and restless spirit; a martial disposition, 
or thirst of aggrandisement; or the display of abili- 
ties; gave rise to wars, which frequently ended in 
the entire subjection of the vanquished, whose cities 
were possessed by the victor, and increased insen- 
sibly his dominions, f Thus, a first victory paving 
the way to a second, and making a prince more 
powerful and enterprising, several cities and pro- 
vinces were united under one monarch, and formed 
kingdoms of a greater or less extent, according to 
the degree of ardour with which the victor had 
pushed his conquests. 

Butamong these princes were found some, whose 
ambition being too vast to confine itself within a single 
kingdom, brok^e overall bounds, and spread univer- 
sally like a torrent, or the ocean ; swallowed up king- 
doms and nations; and fancied that glory consisted in 
depriving princes of their dominions, who had not 
done them the least injury; in carrying fire and sword 


* Fines imperii iueri magis qudm prqferre mot crat. Intra 
iuam cuiqw patriam regna finieb^ur, Jastin. 1. i. c. 1. 

t Domitit proximit, cum accessione virtum /brtior ad alios 
trantiret, et prozima quaque victoria inttrumenttem sequent is 
estet, totiw orientis populot subegit. Jastin, ibid. 
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into the mtotremote eonntries, and in leaving every 
wlfe^ bloody traces of their progress ! Such was the 
origin of those famous empires which included a 
great part of the world. 

Princes made a various use of victory, according 
to the diversity of their dispositions or interests. 
Some, considering themselves as absolute masters 
of the conquered, and imagining they were suffi- 
ciently indulged in sparing their lives, bereaved 
them, as well as their children, of their possessions, 
their country, and their liberty; subjected them to 
a most severe captivity ; employed them in those 
arts which are necessary for the support of life, in 
the lowest and most setvile offices of the house, in 
the painful toils of the field ; and frequently forced 
them, by the most inhuman treatment, to dig in 
mines, and rMsack the bowels of the earth, merely 
to satiate their avarice ; and hence mankind were 
divided into freemen and slaves, masters and bond- 
men: 

Others introduced the custom of transporting 
whole nations into new countries, where they settled 
them, and gave them lands to cultivate. 

Other princes again, of more gentle dispositions, 
contented themselves with only obliging the van- 
quished nations to purchase their liberties, and the 
enjoyment of their laws and privileges by annual 
tributes laid on them for that purpose ; and some- 
timed^ they would suffer kings to sit peaceably on 
their thrones, upon condition of their paying them 
some kind of homage. 

But such of these monarchs as were the wisest 
and ablest politicians, tbou^t it glorious to esta- 
blish a kind of equality betwixt the nations newly 
conquered and their other subjects ; granting the 
former almost all the rights and privileges which 
the others enjoyed : and by this means a great 
number of nations, that were spread over differ- 
ent and far distant countries, constituted, in some 
measure, but one dty, at least but one people. 





Thus 1 b«ve a geoeral and concise ide^of 
mankind, from ^ earliest momiinents which bn< 
tory has presenred on diis subject ; the pautkobrs 
whereof I shall endeavour to relate, in treating of 
each empire and nation. I shall not touch ttpon 
the history of the Jews, nor that of the Romans. 

The history of the Cartba^nians, that of the As- 
syrians, and the Lydians, which occurs in the second 
volume, is supported by the best authorities ; but it is 
high ly necessary to review the geography, the man- 
ners andcustoms of thedifierent nations here treated 
of ; and first with regard to the religion, manners, 
and institutions of the Persians and Grecians ; be- 
cause these shew their genius and character^ which 
we may call, in some measure, the soul of htetory. 
For to take notice only of facts and dates, and 
confine our curiosity and researches to them, would 
be imitating the imprudence of a traveller, who, 
in visiting many countries, should content him- 
self with knowing their exact distance from each 
other, and consider only the situation of the se- 
veral places, their buildings, and tlie dresses of 
the people ; without giving himself the least trou- 
ble to converse with the inhabitants, in order 
to inform himself of their genius, manners, dis- 
position, laws, and government. Hbrner, whose 
design was to give, in the person of Ulysses, a 
model of a wise and intelligent traveller, tells us, 
at the very op>ening of his Odyssey, that his hero 
informed himself very exactly of the manners and 
customs of the several people whose cities he vi- 
sited ; in which he ought to be imitated by every 
person who applies himself to the study of history. 

As Asia will hereafter be the principal scene of 
the history we are now entering upon, it may not 
be improper to give the reader such a general idea 
of it, as may at least make him acquainted with 
its most considerable provinces and cities. 

The nortb^ and eastern parts of Asia are less 
known in ancient history. 
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I^o- the north are .AsfATjc ^armatia and 
Asiatic Scythia* wh^h ,aniy»itip Ta^ 

^armatia is situated. Between the rigei; 

^Tbicfa separates Eu rope and Asja, and the river iiAa, 
dr Volga. Scythia is divided into two parts ; the 
one on this, the other on the other side of mount 
Imaus. The nations of Scythia best known to us 
are the Scko: and the Massageia. 

The most eastern parts are, Serica, Cathay; 
SiNARUM REGIO, China; and India. This last 
country was better known anciently than the two 
former. It was divided into two parts ; the one 
on this side the Ganges, included between that 
river and the Indus, which now composes the 
dominions of the Great Mogul ; the other part, 
was that on the other side of the Ganges. 

The remaining part of Asia, of which muchgreater 
mention is made in history, may be divided into five 
or six parts, taking it from east to west. 

I. Upper Asia, which begins at the river 
Indus, The chief provinces are Gedrosia, 
Carmania, Arachosia, Drangiana, Bac- 
triana, the capital of which was Bactra ^ Sog- 
DIANA, Margiana, Hyhcania, near tlie Caspi. 
an sea; Parthi a, Media^ its chief city Ecbatana: 
Persia, the cities of Persep^s and Elymais ; 
SusiANA, the city of Susa; Assyria, the city 
oi Nincoeh, situated on the river Tigris ; Meso- 
potamia, between the Euphrates and Tigi'is ; 
Pabtlonia, the city of Babylon on the river 
Euphrates. 


II. Asia between the Pontus Euxinus 
AND THE Caspian Sea. Therein we may distin- 
guish four provinces. 1. Colchis, the river Pha- 
tfM, and mount Caocom. S.Iberia. S.Albania; 
which two last-mentioned provinces now form part 
of Georgia. 4. The greater Armenia. This is 
separated from the lesser by the Euphrates j from 
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by mbairt N'^hata. Itf i^re# we 

tod 'Tigmc^ end the lifnt Jfw^ runs 

tbreu^ k- 

m, Asja Miko». This may be divided inte 
-four or five parts, according to the different situ- 
ation of its provinces. 

1. Northward, on the shone of the Pontus Euxi- 
nus; Pontus, under three different names. Its 
cities are, TrOpezta, Toot far from wWch are the 
peo^e called Ch^ha or Cheldai; Tkmiscyra, a 
city on the river Tnermodon, and fiunous for having 
been the jdjode of thejuufla^- Paphjlaoonia, 
Bithynia; the cities of which are, Nicaa, Pruta, 
^comeeHft, Ckaiccdoo opposite to Constantino^e, 
and Heraclea. 

2. Weatward, going down by the shores of 
i£gl^seai Mysia, of which there are two. The 
Lksssb, in which stood Cwiau, Lan^tac^, Pa~ 
rum, Ahydo* opposite to Sestos, firom which it i# 
separated only by the Dardanelles ; DertfonsuR, 
Stgtfttwi, Bkn, or TVcy; and almost en the op- 
posite side, the little island of Toudot. The rivers 
are, the Mttjmt, the C^onfous, and the Simoit. 
Mount Ida. Tlys re^n is sometimes called 
Pl^gia Minor, of w)aco Traat is part 

The Geeateb Mysia. Jntandros, 
polU, Adran^tium, Pergatmu. Opposite to this 
Mysia is the uland of Lesbos; the cities of which 
are, Methyrma, where the odebrated ilrioft was 
born; md Mitykne, which has given to the whole 
island its modem name Metelin. • 

£oi.ia. Eka, Cuma, Pkocaa. 

Ionia. Smyrna, Claxometue, Teo$, 

Colophon, Bphattu, Prune, Miletut. 

Cabia. Lewheea, Antiochia, Magneiia, Alor 
banda. Hia river iftesnder. 

Doais. Mahcamaami, Cmdot. 

OppQHte to these ^r last counters, are the 
vot. I. c 
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MAi^sCHios,SAit03,PATinioiS,Cb9; »ndk)i%er, 
tdWkrds the sonthj Rhodes. 

3. along the Mediterranean ; 

Ltcia, the cities of which are, Telmeiftu, Pa- 

tara. The river Xanthm. Here be^s mount 
ThMrui, wWcb runa the whole JengA ot Asia, and 
assumes diflferent names, according to the several 
countries through which it passes. 

Pamphtlia. Perga, "Aspendus, Sida. 

Cilicia. Seleucia, Corycium, Tarsus, on the 
river CvdnttS. Opposite to Cilicia is the island of Cy- 
prus. The<AiiestLn,Salams,Atnathus,eindP(^}tos. 

4. Along the banks of the Euphrates, going up 
northward; 

The Lesser Armenia. Comaha, Arabyza, 
Melitene, Satala. The river Melos, which empties 
itself into the Euphrates. 

5. Inland : 

Cappadocia; the cities whereof. are, Neo- 
casarea, Comana Pontica, Sebastia, Sebastopolis, 
Diocasarea, Ccesarea, otherwise called Mazaca, 
and Tyana. 

Ltcaonia and Isauria. Icomum, Isauria. 

PisiDiA. Seleucia and Antiochia of Pisidia. 

Ltdia. Its cities are, Thyatira, Sardis, Phi- 
ladelphia. The rivers are, Caystrus and Hermus, 
into which the Pactolus empties itself. Mount 
Sipylus and Tmolus. 

Phrtgia Major. Synnada, Apamia. 

IV. Stria, now named iSttria, called under the 
Roman emperors the East, the chief provinces of 
which are^ 

1. Palestine, by which name is sometimes un- 
derstood all Judea. Its cities are, Jerusalem, Sa- 
maria, and Casarea Poiestma. The m6r Jordan 
wiiters it. The name of Palestine is also given to 
the land of Canaan, which extended along the 
Mediterranean; the chief dties of which were, 
'Gaza, Aicakn, Axotus, Accarm, and GtUh. 
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^ Phoenicia, whc»6 dties . are^ P/ofewai^, 

Tyre^ Sidon^ an4 Betytus. Its mouatainfl, Liba- 
nus and AntiHbanm. 

5. Syria, properly so called, orANTiocHENA; 
the cities whereof dive^ Antiochiay Apamia, Lao- 
dicea, and Sdcuda. 

4. CaMAGENA. The city of Samosata. 

5. CcELESYRiA. The citics are, PAfljs?- 

sactis, Palmyray and Damascus. 

V. Arabia Petr^a. Its cities are, PetrOy 
and Mount Beserta. Felix. 

< Of Religion. 

It is observable, that in all ages and in eveiy coun- 
try, the several nations of the world, however various 
and opposite in their characters, inclinations and 
manners, have always united in one essential point ; 
the inherent opinion of an adoration due to a Su- 
preme Being, and of external forms calculated to 
evince such a belief. Into whatever country we 
cast our eyes, we find priests, altars, sacrifices, 
festivals, religious ceremonies, temples, or places 
consecrated to religious worship. Among every 
people we discover a reverence and awe of the Di- 
vinity; an homage and honour paid to him ; and an 
open profession of an entire dependence upon him 
in all their undertakings, in all their necessities, in 
all their adversities and dangers. Incapable of 
themselves to penetrate into futurity and to en- 
sure success, we find them careful to consult the 
Divinity by oracles, and by other methods of a 
like nature ; and to merit his protection by prayers, 

^ vows, and offering. It is by the same supreme 
authority tliey bdieve the most solemn treaties 
are rendered bviolable* It is that which gives 
sanction to their oaths ; and to it by imprecations 
is referred the punishment of such crimes and^or- 
mitiefl as. escape the knowledge and power of men. 

c 2 
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(^Hllti)^{>rivatecRKei^,Toya2es, joarnejs, nmr- 
dneikses, die Divinity is still invoked, j With 
him thdr every repast bemns and ends. No war 
is declared, no battle fpo^t, no enterprise fimned, 
without his aid being first implored ; to which thd 
glory of the success is constantljr ascribed by pub* 
Kc acts of thanksgiving, and by the oblation of the 
most precious of the spoils, which they never fail to 
set apart m appertaining r^t to me Divinity. 

No variety of opinion is discernible in regard to 
the foundation of this belief. If some few persons, 
depraved by false philosophy, presume from time 
to time to rise up against this doctrine, they are 
immediately disclaimed by the public voice; Tliey 
continue singular and alone, without making par- 
ties,^ or forming sects: the whole weight of the 
public authority falls upmn them ; a price is set 
upon their heads; whilst thsly are universally re- 
garded ay* execrable persons,'^ the bane of civil 
somety, with whom it is criminal to have any kind 
of commerce. , - ' 

■V general, so uniform, so perpetual a consent 
of all the nations of the universe, which neither the 
prejudice of the passions, the false reasoning of 
sooae pl^oBopbers, nor the authority and example 
of certain prkices, have ever been able to weaken 
or vary, can proceed oriy from a first principle, 
which forms a part of the nature of man ; from an 
inward seutiment implanted in bis heart by the 
Author of fais being ; and from an original tra- 
dition as andeot as the world itself. 

Sueh were the source mid migio of the religion 
of the ancients ; truly wortiiy of man, had he been 
capable of persisting in the parity and simplidty of 
tbeee first prmdples ; but tbe errors of the mind, 
and the viees of the Iwait, these sadefiects of the 
corruption of human nature, have stnmgely dis* 
figured their oripnal beauty. There are still some 
ftint rays, aoaae briilkat sfMirks of li^^ch « 
general depravity has not been aUe to extiagoish 



utieriy; but t)i«y are iocapuble uf djapeUiug thu 
nroliwod darkuew of the glopox, wl^ prevwU al- 
roost uBiversftlly, and jMweots nothv^ to view but 
absuisiities, fol^ extravagancies, Ucentjouaness, 
and disorder ; in a word, a hideous chaos of fran- 
tic excesses siod enormous vices. 

Can any thing be more admirable than these prin- 
ciples laid do wn by Cicero ? • That we ought above 
all things to be convinced that there is a Supreme 
Being, who presides over all the events of the world, 
and disposes every thing as sovereign brd and 
arbiter : that it is to him mankind are indebted 
for all the good they emoy ♦ that he penetrates 
into, and is conscious o^ whatever passes in the 
most secret recesses of our hearts : tht^ he Ueats 
the just and the impious according to their re- 
spective merits : that the true means of acquiring 
his hivour, and of being pleasing in his sight, is 
not by employing ricbi^ and magnificence in the 
worship that is paid to him, but by presenting him 
with a heart pure and blanaeleis, and by adpriug 
him with an unfeigned and profound veneratfon. 

Sentiments so sublime and reli^ous were the 
result of the reflections of some few who employed 
themselves in the study of the heart of m^, wd 
bad recourse to the first principles of bis institutioD, 
of which tliey still retmned some valuable relics. 
But the whole system of their reli^oD, the tendency 
of their public feasts and cemnonies, the essence 
of the Pagan theology, of which the pools wearp the 
only teachers and professors, the very example of 
the gods, whose violent pasuons, scandalcw ad- 
ventures, and abominable crimes, were celeorated 

* Skhoejomdprine^pemuuimcioUtut iamhMtmtm- 
PffVte <fum gfrmtw eorm gtri 
jtu&fio ae ttmme;. fotd e mfm opdni de gatert homitm mcrcri ; 
et, quM jMMW dt, gtdd quid fn $c admittat, qud merue, 
wd pieutu r^gicme$ coktt, mMeri; p i onm qu e et impiorvm ha~ 
•ere mticmem Ad divot ndrmto ctuU. Pietatm odMbeitio, opes 
menem. Cic. 4*.k|. LiL b. 19. 
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in their hymoB or odes, and proposed in some 
measure to the imitatitm, as w«l as adoration, of 
the people ; these were certainly very unfit means 
to enlighten the minds of men, and to form them to 
virtue and morality. 

It is remarkable, that in the greatest solemnities 
of the Pagan religion, and in their most sacred and 
. venerable mysteries, far from perceiving any thing 
which can recommend virtue, piety, or the practice 
of the most essential duties of ordinary life, we find 
the authority of laws, the imperious power of cus- 
tom, the presence of magistrates, the assembly of 
all orders of the state, the example of fathers and 
mothers, all conspire to train up a whole nation 
from their infancy in an impure and'^aCrilegious 
worship, under the name, and in a tnanner under 
the sanction, of religion itself ; as we shall soon see 
in the sequel. 

After these general reflections upon Paganism, it 
is time to proceed to a particular account of the 
religion of the Greeks. I shall reduce this subject, 
though infinite in itself, to four articles, which are, 
1. The feasts. . 2. The oracles, auguries, and di- 
vinations. 3. The games and combats. 4. The 
public shews and representations of the theatre. 
In each of these articles, I shall treat only of what 
appears most worthy of the reader’s curiosity, and 
has most relation to this history. I omit saying 
any thing of sacrifices, having given a sufficient idea 
of them elsewhere.* 

Of the Feasts, 

An infinite number of feasts were celebrated in 
the several cities of Greece, and especially at 
Athens, of which I shall describe only three of the 
most famous, the Panatbenea, the feasts of Bac- 
chus, and those of Eleusis. 

* Manner of teaching, &c. toI. I. ' 
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'^The^^aaOtkeHta: 

This feast was beleb'iiled at Athens in honour 
of Minefva, 'the tutefsry'gocf^fek of 'thaJi^^ty, to 
which she gave her *name, ‘iks well m to’fHe rakst 
of which we are speaking. l^'institiStion ’vk^s an- 
cient, and if w£^ called kt fiWt the Athenfea ; but 
after Theseus had unitedthe several towns of A^a 
into one city, it tcK)k the name of Panatbeitea. 
These feasts were of two ^ift’ds, Ae great and the 
less, *hich were solemnized wHth almost the same 
ceremonies ; the lesS annually, and the grdat upon 
the expiration of every fourth y^arf \ ' 

In these feasts were Exhibited racing, the gym- 
nastic cbm hats, and the contentions for thp prizes > 
of music and poetry. Ten dbrnmissariesj;^ elected 
from the ten bribes, presided oh this occasion, to 
regulate the forms, and distribute the rewards to 
the victors. This festivd continued several days. 

In the morning of the first tfay a^race was fun on 
foot, in which each of the ruhners carried a lifted 
torch in his hand, 'whicp th^ exchanged continpally 
with each other without mterrupting jtheir race. 
Tbey started from the Ceramicus, pne ofthe’suburbs 
of Athens, apd crossed thd Whol'b city. The first 
that came to the goal^ without having put out his 
torch, carried the prize, ’ tri the afternoon they 
ran the same course on horseback. 

The gymnastic or ’athletic combats followed 
the races. The place fdr tbat e]^er(^e was upon 
the banks of the Ilissns, a 'small river, whicli rurts 
through Athens, and einpties Uself into tb^aea at 
the Pirffius. ’ 

Pericles first instituted the prize of music. In 
this dispute were sung the predses of Harmodius 
and AristogfO'nj who, at the expense of their lives, 
delivered Athens- from the granny of the Pisistra- 
tidfe; to which was afterwards added the eulogium 

'AJijrT. 



of Thrasjbaliii, who expriled die thirty tyrants. 
The price was woMiy 4iqitked, bot only amongst 
the musicians, but still more so amongst the poets ; 
and It was hi^ly^orlousto be declued victor in 
fiiis contest .^Uraylid is reported to have died 
with grief op(» seebg the prize adjudged to Sopho- 
cles, who was much youi^er than himself. 

These exercises were folloived by a general pro- 
cession, wherein was carried, with great ^mp and 
ceremony, a sail, embrc^dered with gold, on which 
were curiously ddineated the warlike actions 
Tallas agaiost the Titans and Giants. This sail 
was affixed to a vessel which bore the name of the 
goddess. The vessel, equipped with sail^ and with 
6 thousand ws. was conducted from the Ceramicus 
toSe temple of Eleusis, not by horses or beasts of 
drau^t, but by machines conc^ed in the bottom of 
It, which put the oars in motion, and made the vessel 
glide along. 

The march was solemn and majestic. At the 
head of it were old men, who carried olive-branches 
in their hands, ; and ffiese were chosen 

for tire symmetry ^ their shape, and the vigour of 
their eompfoxion. Athenian matrons, of great age, 
also aocompanied them b Ihe saona equipage. 

The grown and robust men formed the second 
class. TbOT were armed at all pobts, and bad 
bucjders and lances. After them came the strangers 
that inhabited Athens, canmng mattocks, bstru- 
orents .proper for tihage. Next followed tire Athe- 
nian women of the same age, attended by the fo- 
reigncfs of their own sex, carrying vessels in tbeir 
bims for the drawing of water. ’ 

The third class was composed of the youi^ per- 
^ SODS of both eexeS^ iselected from best fomuies 
intbedty. The young men wore with crowns 
their heads, andsangapeculiaf hymabhonour 
i of the goddess. The maids carried baskets, 
b which were placed the sacred utensils proper to 
the ceremony, covered with vdls to keep them from 



the sight of the'*pecW9^fc perwB, to whose 

areSosc sacwfthHig^wreiatW^ wm boupd 
to obierve a strict contiwnce for several days l^- 
fore he toochewi t^j. or distributed tl^ to the 
Athenian virMns; * or rather, ,ai Demoathen^sajs, 
his whole life and conduct o«gJjt to have bera a 
perfect model of virtue and purity. It was a high 
honour for a young woman to be ^en for so 
noble and august an office, and an jjasupport^ 
affront to be deemed ynword»y <ff 
see tibat Hipparchus ofifered this indi^ity to the 
sister of Harmodius, which eatrem^y wwed 
the cootwrators a^nst the Pjsistra^dse. ahese 
Athenian virgins were followed by the fore^n 
young women, who carried mio^laB and seats for 

them. - ,, f 

The children of both sexes closed, the pomp ot 


the procession. 

In this august ceremony, the we^e^- 

pointed to sing certain verses of Homer ; a manifest 
proofof the estimation in wbichthe worksof thatpoet 
w'ere held, even with regard to religon. Hipppi^us, 
son of Pisistratus, first introduced that custom. 

I have observed eltewbere,t thatin the gymnas^ 
games of this feast a herald proclaimed, that the 
people of Athens bad conferred a crown of gold 
upon the celebrated physkuan Hippocrates, ’“S'"*’ 
titude for tbe«ignal services which he had rendered 
the state during the pesdlenca 

In this festival the people of Athens put uiem- 
selves, and the whole republic, under the ^o^- 
don erf Minerva, the tutdary j^dess of tbair city, 
and implored of her aU kind <rf prosperity. Prom 
the dme of the battle of Marathon, m these public 
acts of worship, express mention was made of the 
Platasans, and they w w joined in all things with 
the people of Athens. 

* Oijd Vfowfijftim ‘ifupS* dfiljhir iyymi* 
riv |3I*» iAw ^tmirat. DcSMt. ■ eiitwn* Ari*locr«ti*. 

t V<i.Ul.cS.^2. 
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Feqtt* gif JEtacc&us. 

THj-jKQtsbjp of Bacchus had b^n br ough t pi^* 
Ati^s, where severdTeastsliftd been 
estiablishea in Gonour of thrt god j two particularly 
more remarkable than all the rest, called the great 
and the less feasts of Bacchus. The latter were a 
kind of preparation for the former, and were cele- 
brated in the open field about autumn. They were 
named Lenea, from a Greek word* that signifies a 
wine-press, inie^reat feasts were commonly called 
Dionysia, from one of the names of that god,* 
and were solemnized in the spring within the city. 

In each of these feasts the public were enter- 
tained with games, shews, and dramatic represen- 
tations, which were attended with a vast concourse 
of people, and exceeding magnificence, as will be 
seen hereafter: at the same time the poets disputed 
the prize of poetry, submitting to the judgment of 
arbitrators, expressly chosen for that purpose, their 
pieces, whether tragic or «5mic, which w'ere then 
represented before the people. 

These feasts continued many days. Those who* 
were initiated, mimicked whatever the poets had 
thought fit to feign of the god Bacchus. They co- 
vered themselves with the skins of wild beasts, ear- 
ned a thyrsus in their hhnds, a kind of pike with 
1 vy-Ieaves twisted round it ; had drums, horns, pipes, 
and other instruments calculated to make a great 
noise and wore upon their beads wreaths of ivy 
and vine-branchesy and of other trees sacred to 
Bacchus. Some represented Silenus, some Pan 
others the Satyrs, all drest in suitable masquerade! 
Many of them were mounted on asses; others 
dragged* goats along for sacrifices. Men and 
women, ridlculourfj' dressed in ibis manner, an- 
peered night and day in public; and imitating 

^ ^ Dionjiui* 

* Goats were sacrificed, because they spoiled the rinef. 



drunkenness* BiRi dancbg witl».tbe most indecent 
gestures, ran in throngs about the mountains and 
forests, screaming and bowling furiouMy ; ^ wo- 
men especially seemed more outrageous than the 
men ; and, quite out of their senses, in their ^fo- 
rious transports invoked the god, whose feast they 
celebrated, with loud cries ; eiioT or u ''l(xxy(», 

or or ’lai 

This troop of Bacchanalians was followed by the 
virgins of the noblest families in the city, who were 
called itanjfo'fo;, from carrying baskets on their 
h^ds, covered with vine leaves and iyy. ■ 

/^To these ceremonies others wfere added, obscene 
to the last excess, and worthy of the god who Chose 
to be honoured in such a manner. The spec- 
tators gave into the prevailing humour, and were . 
seized with the same frantic Spirit. Nothing was 
seen but dancing, drunkenness, debauchery, and 
all that the most abandoned licentiousness can con- 
ceive of gross and abomipable. And this an entire 
people, reputed the wisest of all Greece, not only 
suffered, but admired and practised. I say an 
entire people ; for f Plato, speaking of the Baccha- 
nalia, says in direct terms, that be had seen the 
whole city of Athens drunk at once. 

‘ Dvy informs us, that this licentiousness of the 
Bacchanalia having secretly crept into Rome , the 
most honid disorders were committeJ there under 
cover of the night, and the ‘ inviolable secrecy 
which all persons, who were iniUated into these 
impure aud.apombable mysteries, were obliged, 
under the most horrid imprecations, to observe. 
The senate, being apprised of the affair, put a stop 
to those sacrilegious feasts by the most severe 
penalties^; and first banished the practisersof them 

* Lif. L xxxix. n. 8, 18. 

* Frwarthu-Ckry ofUie Bacchamtiani tbaiefeaiU weredii* 
tingntahed by th* nsme of Or^a. ’Ofy*, tro,fiircr. 

t novfty liiageLfttjy ri)* esAjr rtf) ri Purina fiM^Bcav. 
Lib.i'deleg. p. 637.. . 
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fnm BoBie, aod ifterwarda frcM luly^ These 
exan^es ioform us, *how ht a^mistatoi leose of 
rd[^;ioo, jtbet covers the greatest crimes with the 
sacred qaine of the Divinity, is caftable of mis* 
l^iog the mind of man. 

The Feoft of EleusU. 

Th£B£ is nothing in all Fagan antu^uity more 
celebrated than the feast of C^es Eleusina. The 
ceremonies of this festival were called, by way of 
eminence, the mysteries, from being, accordbg to 
Pausanias, as much above all others, as the gods 
are above men. Their origin and institution are 
attributed to Ceres herself, who, in the reign of 
Erechtheus, coming to Eleusis, a small town of 
Attica, in search of her daughter Proserpine, whom 
Pluto bad carried away, and finding the country 
afflicted with a famine, invented com as a remedy 
for that evil, with which she rewarded the inhabit- 
ants. tShe not only taught them the use of com, 
but instructed them in the principles of probity, 
charity, civility, and humanity ; from whence her 
mysteries w'ere called and Initia, To 

'"these first happy lessons fabulous antiquity ascribed 
thd courtesy, politeness, apd urbanity, so remark- 
able amongst the Athenians. ^ 

These mysteries were divided into the less and the 
greater; of which the former served as a prepara- 
tion for the latter. The less were solemnizMl in 

* NVttl in ^teciem fidiacma ecT qudm pvtwa reUgic^ deo* 
rum nmigu $C€leriSus. Liw. xxxix^ n. 19. 

f MtiUt fTtmiu divimiguc€ddcH^J^if»^tu^tp(prrim, uicue 
in vitam iommtm/utu/im; turn nihil melm itlii 
ac Ofrati immaniaur tid exculHadhumanUa^etmiti^titmut, 
inHSaque ut csppeaantwr, ita re verm prme^ia vitm 
Cic. I. ii. dc n. 36, 

Tcm Ceret, et UherUt quorum eacra^ eicut oprniem homhutm 
op maxinm otque occuMeiimi* ceremomU 

coniineTtimr ; d qmbm Mtia vUet atque viede, montm, 

mdntueiudimu, kumaaiifauexmfim homimimetcmSMuedatacc 
ditpertUa em diaau$tr. Id. Cic, in Verr. de fvpplic. n, 186 . 



the moatiJ AfiW^terion, wl^ «n*wm lo our 
Noreinbcr; ’tiie great in tile mooth Boedi^on, - 
wbidi corresponds to August Only AtiiWMns 
were admitted to these mysteries; but of them, 
each lex, age, and condition, had a ri^t to be re- 
ceived. All strai^jere were abeeia^jexduded, w 
that HercuIiM7 Castor, and Pollux, were obliged to 
be adopted as Athenians in order to their admis- 
sion ; wWcb, bowevo-, extended only to the lesser 
mysteries. I shall consider principally the great, 
which were celebrated at Eleusis. ^ 

Those whio demanded to be initiated into them, 
were obliged, before their reception, 
selves in the lesser mysteries, byjmj^ngjo-,^ 
rlvef yUsus, by saying certain prayers, offerii^ 
sacrifices, wjd, above sB, by living in strict conti- 
nence during a certain interval of time prescribed 
them. That time was employed in instructing tb^ 
in the principles and denrents of the sacred doctrine 
of the great mysteries. 

When the time for their initiation arrived, they 
were brought into the temfde ; and to inspire the 
greater reverence and terror, cerwuooy was per- 
formed in the night. Wonderful tbiogsjtook place 
upon this pccaskxi. Visions were seen, and voices 
hwd of an extraordioafy kind. A sudden splen- 
dor dispelled the darkness ai the place, and dis- 
appeariug immediatdy, added new horrors to the 
gloom. ApparitiOTB, claps of thunder, earthquakes, 
heightened tbe terror and amazement; ^wbUst the 
person t(^adhnitted,overwhdiaed with dread, and 
sweating lipu^ fear, beard tremUing, the myste- 
rious vMutiiM read to him, if in such a condition be 
was capable ofbeariqg at all. These nocturnal rites 
gave birth to many disorders, which the severe law 
pf silence imposed on the persons initkted, prevent- 
ed from coming to light, *as St. Gregory Nazianaen 

^ * 0]fw 'BAjvr'w fcuka, .ntii »l vwi' m) 

S>rwv ci^iwy hitrcu. datacr. lomin. 
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dbservesv' What cannot snpci^tinn effect 'tipM 
tISe mind of man, when once his imagination is 
heated ?. The president in this ceremony was called 
Hierophantes. He wore a peculiar haUt^ and was 
njM jtermigedjo m^rry. The first who served ’ in 
this function, and whom Ceres herself instructed, 
waa Eumolpus; from whom his successors Were 
called Eumolpidas. He bad three colleagues r '’■one 
who carried a torch; another a herald, 'whoseoffice 
was to pronounce certain mysterious words ; and 
a third to attend at the altar. 

Besides these officers, one of the principal magi- 
strates of the city was appointed to take care that 
all the ceremonies of this feast were exactly ob- 
served. He was called the king,*^ and was one of 
the-nine Archons. His business was to ofier prayers 
and sacrifices. The people gave him four assist- 
ants/ one chosen from the family of the Eumol- 
pidas, a second from that of the Ceryces, and 
the two last from two other families. He had be- 
sides, ten other ministers to assist him in the dis- 
charge of his duty, and particularly in offering sa- 
crifices, from whence they derived their name. 

The Athenians initiate their children of both 
sexes very early into these mysteries, and would 
have thought it criminal to have let them die with- 
out such an advantage. It was their general opi- 
nion, that this ceremony was ah engagement to 
lead a more virtuous and regular life; that it re- 
commended them to the peculiar protection of the 
goddesses (Ceres and Proserpine), to whose service 
they devoted themselves; and procured to them a 
more perfect and certain happiness in the other 
world : whilst, on the contrary, such as had not been 
initiated, besides the evils they had to apprehend in 
this life, were doomed, after their descent to the 
shades below, to wallow eternally in dirt, filth, and 

< .1 • , r BctnXsss. 

* ’EtiiuKvrat. ■ * 



‘Bibgrtws the 

oftiic matter,^and when hk friends" endeavoured to 
persuade him to avoid such a ttri«^3rttoe, by bemg 
inidated^efore hi» dMth*--“ saW he, ^ shall 

Agiesitaus affdfEpiiatMoondts lie amorigst mud 
‘^and dtmg, wMfet the vilest Athenians, because 

they have been initiated, possess the most dis- 
“ tinguished places fti the regions of the blessed? 
Socrates Was not more credulous; he would not 
be initiated into these mysteries, which was per- 
haps one reason that rendered his religion sus- 
pected. 

*' Without this qu^ification none were admitted 
to enter the temple of Ceres; and Livy informs us 
of two Acaranians, who, having follow^ the crowd 
into it upon one of the feast-days, although out of 
mistake and with no ill design, were both put to 
death without mercy. It was also a capital crime: 
to divulge the secrets and mysteries of this feast. ‘ 
Upon this account Diagoras the Melian was pro- 
scribed, and had a rewanf set upon his bead. It 
very nearly cost the poet ^schylus his life^ for 
speaking too freely of it in some of his tragedies. 
The disgrace of Alcibiades proceeded from the 
same cause. • Whoever had violated this se- 
crecy, was avoided as a wretch accursed and 
excommunicated. ' Pausanias, in several passages, 
wherein be mentions the temple of Eleusis, and the 

* Diogen. LftSrt. 1. ri. p. 3^9. * LtV.l. xxxi. n. 

» Lib. i. p. 2(J, A 71. 

* Eit ct fiddi ttUa tHentio ^ 

Merca, f^ciabo, qiti CerfrU Moentm 
VidgMt QTcam, giA iisdan 
§k tr(Mlm,fiagilei^^tU meMi 
Sohktphaaeitm. ^ Kor* Od. 2. lib. iik 

Safe is the silent tongue, which none can blame. 

The fsithfiit secret merit fame; . < 

Beneath one roof ne^er let him rest with me. 

Who Orel* wMeria rereals; 

In one frail bark ne^.’let ns ^ to sea. 

Nor tempt the jarring winds with spreading sailf. 



PtlMCI. 

o^MnMi^ptvet^ liiece, stopfihort, 

WeniDot plooe^ lieeacae hehad bm forbicMen 
bjr a dream or TMoa. 

'Jliis feMt, the moat celebrated of protene anti* 
Quity, wfa of nme da^^’ cootioaance. It b^ean tbe 
fiiteenth of the month Boedromioo. After some 
previous ceremooiea and sacrifices on the first three 
days, upon the ’fourth in tbe eveniu b^ao tbe 
proceseioo of the Batief; which was Uid upon an 
open chariot slowly drawn by oxen,* and followed 
W a Ime train of tbe Athenian wonoen. They 
all carried mysterious baskets b their bands, filled 
with several thbgs, which they took great care to 
CMiCeal, and covered with a veU of purple* This 
cmemony represented the b^ket bto which Pro- 
lerpbe put tbe flowers she was gathering when 
Pluto seized and carried her off. 

Tbe fifth day was called the day of tAe Torcha: 
because at night tbe men and women ran about 
with them b imitation of Ceres, who having lighted 
a torch at tbe fire of mount Siasi, wandered about 
from place to plaoe b search of her daughter. 

Tbe sixth was tbe most famous day of alL It 
was called lacchus, which is the same as Bacchus, 
tbe son of Jupiter and Ceires, whose statue was then 
Jhrougbt out with great ceremony, crowned with 
aiyrtw, and boldbg a torch in its hand. The pro- 
cessbn b^ao attbe Ceranucus, and passbg through 
the principal places of the city, continued to Eleusi^ 
The way leadiogto hwascall^ the tacredwmf, and 
lay cross abridge over tbe river Cepbisus. "Tbis pro- 
(^sion was very numerous, and generally cdosl^d 
oftEfrty t^saod pmspos. The temple of Eleusis, 
where it ^ded, was large enough to contain tbe 
whole oftUsmultitade; and 'Strabo says, its extent 

■ Herod. 1. viii. c. OS; ' • 1. ix. |i. 9(11. 

* Tardagne EltnttMC mmri$ vohmtit t. 

Vk*. Geoig. tib. L wer, IM. 

The Bteuiira Botfaer^i •naie'iwr 
Sktw roflisf — 





the 


jB9t(j<ipBa*3. ,Hsi^^w?rg^^,Hi: 


j^oddiM^, acjjppywwi^jf'i^ ^ci 



waorduMuy r^cw^^Tbe, route bei^re 

mentwpe^, ^Hgji saaa^pa|r, an<i prof the 
Cepbisus, w|» .the Muhl .^r 

dsoioQians, ip the I^cjpp ptKM > P wm;» 

Deceii^ 

procession by ul|jypjDia^e4,Pe*^t|oflioM uie 
ancient custotn. 4 r . * :. / 

The seventh 4*y wa*, ^cnwized ^ jgainhs^^ana 
the gymnastic combats^ in which the victor was 
rewarded with a meaaprd of barley; whhout doubt 
because it was at Eleusis the goddess nrst ^li^it 
the method of raising that grain,, and the use of 
it 'fbe two fdllPwitig ’days wei'e employi^ in 
some pardcular ceremooies, heiii^ imjJOrtaM por 
remarkable. ' ' , \ , 

During this festival it was pr<Aibilfed, gfidef 
great penalties, to arfest khy* persbh WHflta^ffisVer, 
in order to their Jbein|. fippr^i^d, or to® present 
any bill of compkinf to tlwjat^^. ’.If whs regu- 
larly celebrated every £fth yefcr, tlikt is, after a re- 
volution of four yeai%’/ and <^s not toen- 

tioh that it wm ever jnSetril^d^J dJcw upon the 
ta^g of Thebes by ^exati^ the Great*' The 
Athenians, who werp^^h the Mfttt of odb- 
braflag tfah great ipylC^^, affiseted 

with ^ ruin df '^t city3lS^';'tS(^;edfal£ hot 
resolve, hi sd'igeoe^ en''eftiptid^'‘ tp sahtttudze 
a fecrii^ ^H^h b^es4^iei£ nterrioienf 

and ps^tAcShg. *"11^ iim oof^Kgued 'do#n to the 

rinie Wtte uris^ c^ci^eedi^ * 

have hhojdi^';if;^ ^ 

of Ortete,.^ j|}i^ipepc«|^li^^ tiw ftiost lively 


■ Ftee%Tii(viMk^4HPI&' 

voi« I. 





4*nn9^.4:bat\||DuneriBl,.90n^o«r wfaich 
w o d ^ oc^asiB^ MBOOf 
m^peofte; upop»vfv;M 4 ^ it wm^ s« 0M to aolwist. 

Tboodow^e O^sat l ai Wewtf the tott of the 


Qf At^t^ics^. Orai^l^,. ^c. \'' 

Nothinq u more ^q^uently incmtioae<3 in an- 
cient history, tlwn orac^, auguries, and divina' 
irons. No war was made, or colony settled ; no- 
thing of Mnsequence was undertaken, either pub- 
Iro or private, without having first consulted the 
goda. Tins was a custom universally eatablisbed 
waongst the Egyptian, Assyrian, Grecian, and Ro 
^n nations; which is no doubt a proof, as has 
been alreatiy observed, that it was derived from 
Bi^nt tradition, and that it had its orkin in the 
religion and worship of the true God. It is not 
indeed to he questioned, but that God, before the 
deluM, did manifest his will to mankind in different 
methods, as be has since done to his people, some- 
Um^ in bis own person and vied •ooce, sometimes 
by ^ nunutiy of angels or of prophets inspired 
by himself and at other tiojes apparitions or 
in dmma Wheij the descendants of Noah dis- 
persed tbmnsflvw into di^ent rf^on^ they w- 
rW this tr^ition along addt them, which was every 
wh«M rkaked, thoi^h altered and oonupted bf 

tjm tkrknesa and iffltonwace of i^ Kone^ 

tM anemnta have Insisted mor* «mno the acces- 
aiGMrf copsiiltiM the gpdi op .nil oiooiaioBf by aor 

; TOl l» 

stc, upon ^jamap^dedoeed^m the nmat 
_ _ ^ and d»fi^!^^a«m, . Hrnajwsaeam, 
in sevwal ^aces, that naan of hims^ is , very fre- 
quently^ pnmt of ffUt iaaduartageow^ per- 



nidoift 1^ 

gWtta-dMigmi^S^ 

^1 ages are pteteot, <»ft in^rt »<erttitt to^- 
led^Sr the ^upe to' hioi t that no o«^ being 
hM po#er to fadtttatf the suceeas of enter- 
prisw; ao<l that it W t^»sbnable to lielreire te 
enlighten and protect thosa, who adore tarn with tte 
purest afcctio«i, who in»o}te hlitt at aH titnCT '^h 
greatest constancy aod fidelity, and consult mm 
with most sincerity and int^rity. 


Of AUgufies. 

W^HAT a r^jiroach is it to hQtJoati reason, thal 
so lumitioos a princii^te should have ^ven birth tc 
the absutd fea^nings, wretched notions, in 
favour of the spiehce of augurs apd soothsayers, 
and been the occasion of espousing with blind de- 
votion, the mo4t i^dicuiotis puerilities : should have 
made the most icDpOrtaPt affairs of state 
upon a bird’s happening to sing upOT the right oi 
left hand ; updn the gpeedShCss of Chickens in peck- 
ing their grain ; the in8i>eCtion of the entrails ol 
beasts; the liver's behi^ CPt^ and in good con- 
dition, which, ’according to' did somsdtitnes 

entirely disappear, without leaving any trace oi 
mark of its having Over subsisled f Xo these sopet*^ 
stitbus obsettyanecs may be added, aCOTchtrfJiwi- 
counters, wOr^ spoken by thafw^, aS^ aftera^ardi 
turned iPto pK bad preksges ; fidrebodmgs, 
prOtfi^, mdi»ter%/ eclfps^; every ex- 

traormnary p^hdmePOh, every uPiforeseett acci^ 
dent, trith ah ^^lty of ihiteferaiiof^^ 

Whence 1^d so mah^ greai 

■fieii,^lti«trk^ at^ poMt^ans, and ^ver 

leafiafc^ jrffflosophp^ hhte actMlly given into such 
absurd" imaginatlotiS? PiPtarch, in articular, sc 

d G 


y 

Do^ouj^ fit to 04^4 uft fijrt^r , , 

The wisest of the Pa^» lu«B» hio w to 9j)- 

peciate tt» art of div&etkMi, W oft^ spoke of 
rt to each other, aod even w put^ with the ut- 
most €ont^pt» and io a manner brat adiepted to 
expose its a^nrdil^. T^^e grave censor Cato was 
of opinion, ^at-oiK soothsayer could not look at 
ani^er without lau^jng* Hannibal was amazed 
at die simpRcity of Pru^, whom '& had tuivised 
to ^ve ba^a, upon his being diverted from it by 
mspectioh of the entr^ of a victim. “ What,^ 
wid he, “ have you more confidence in the liver 
of a beast, than in so old and experienced a cap- 
“ ^in as 1 am?” Marcellus, who had been five 
times consul, and was augur, said, that he had dis- 
covered a method of not bactt put to a stand by 
the Siniste^. flight of bird^ which was, to keep 
himi^f close shut up in his litter. 

Ocero mcplains hims<^ upon the subject of au- 
guries without arabiguiK of reserve. Nobody was 
more captole of spcakum pertinently upon it than 
binw^f ^as ,M. Mprin tmserves in his dissertation 
upon the same subject^. .As he was adopted into 
the ^ooUege of augurs, he, ha<i made himself ac- 
quapted tbmr most aUtruae secrdts, and had 
^|iwen^ opportunity of infer^dog hiouelf fully 
in'tbeir science. .'Ihatjie d}d,so,sufllciently appears 
from the two books he has Idt us upon divioati^ 
m.whicb, it may.be said, behes:(^b*u8tedtbesub- 
^ihini^ wberefe^^refotes bis brother 

fbro^ Wd jet ttie sen^ irMh so ,®pd 

f SyuqxM. tib. iL j. p. ess. 



pmKMAr.K. 

fprjhJs 


;r^ cn^ulity m 

works, tb^ be.a^taiped a.grwylple^l^m efHpg 
,up<^ account c$« di^m, widi whi^ he has 



dfilkiaW I 

viodt 





uy«u«^ ) 

mote CO0- 

jmbdsSS^^'ofr «b®^ W V<T^ 8uir- 

nr»^ Ih'tlie'iiMdrt d#|illl3if Sj^n#W, belakcs 
tfccasM tp blame tte' ^ed^ end magiitratBB, 
who OQ ih«)Oirtah‘r ^juirt^Wes had contemned 
the pn^gdoatic#; and tnailfti^s. that the im of 
them, is cr«t ^dbuadaJi it was in his pwn opfmon. 

, . ii— ojit of re^rd 


to relfgi^. and, the prejudices of die people. 

All that I have hitherto said tends to prove, that 
Paganism was divided into two sects, almostequ^ly 
enemies of rel^on; the one ^ their topcrsdtibus 
and bSnd regard for ap^r^ tee of^iei: by their 

irrelipous contem^anddension df'tefeml. 

The principle of tte drst, foundedi on one aide 
upon the ignorance and wwlmess pf man in the 
affairs of life, and on tee othoujpon teftprea^ce 
of the Divinity and his aln^ty providenj^ was 
true; but the conswj^ce ^ucw from it te ft- 
vour of auguries, felsetiind absurd. Th®y.bHj^.^ , 

have proved that it wai^ cai^n, th^ the Divinity V 
himself had establisfaed these eqiteriial stos to de- 
note his utentions, aiid tWi he bed oU\^ him- 
* * tto them upon sill oo 


[ of tl^ in tiieir sys- 
^ inatSras tb«efore 


self to a punctual confoiNail 
casions : but teey bad noth , 
tern. These auguries and , — -- — ^ 
were the effect and ipveii^ of ^ ignorap^ 
rashness, cuHdsity, ai^ bliod passions df 
who presum^ te mterro^ite Crod, , ar^ tp obl^ 
him to j^ve adft#eti upon every idle ima^hation 
and unjust eiderpi^. - 

* Errwka «*(W» is wSh aWfjKiftu : gnam tel nmjam, tel 
doctritd, vatemlitt-imimAium tidemmL ReOnemmttrnet 
ud afbimem vdgi, tt atmagim utilkiMTt^ wt«^r«ligtp, 
t,Jmt(iigfrmt,oeUgg£atietoriie»t teri »*#* 

' aigfu F. CSocdto, Jumt* eomkt, jfd catin «<• 

1 aaB y lf M i i. Pflrwiiii enlMi^ rel^iom, mp ptttrm 
^ tarn io nt ti i mniDr tqmiult du e. . Kvia. 1. li.n. 70, 71. 



to -any 

«^Q^'^by i& icyi^ 0# ittigui^'^^^ am 
a^ tnmffiver,' tb^^taenre Its irivlslrc^re^^ 

jjiito^, to 'Shter the bstif^ to wrtijbct dtt 
wa j w fc ^ - to thiMriMlve^ «nid to renntlSo 

tb^ tortlraf pwa purpose by the aijsiatsiice of 
sufM^atMuto : hot by fecit cootettipt ^ angorie*, 
bnd^their Mward copviotidQ of tb^ 'ijeihi^, they 
wweled fato a disbelief of the iHAie- Prowdwito^ 
and to despise religbo ksdf; coooetving it insepa- 
rable from the nuOaei^QS ebaurditiee of this kmd; 
w^cb repde^d it ridioalons, and oonaeqaeatly 
upwortby a man of sense. 

Both fee one and the other bebavdd in this man- 
neri becanse, hav^g onsteken (he Creator, and 
abased the l^t of naiuire, which might have taught 
them to know and to adore him, they were de- 
a^rvedW abutdomd to their own darkness, and to 
a repremate mind ; an^ if vat had not been enlietrt- 
eoed by fee true ri^^uo, we, even at feU day, 
should ^ve ouradeec up to the samesuperstitioos. 


€f Orackt. 

f 'No ooantoy was ever rid^r in, pr more prodne- 
tive of prades, feaa %eeQe. I shall confine my- 
self to those whieb the ipost Acted 
The oracled Dodbma, o jdty of, the Molbssians, in 
Epirus, was- puch pelebt#^; wh^^np^ gave 
•nawers ^ier vocal oakv* dp^ whwfe bad 
^ language, or bytoKMii^iMhesoDSQfbr^, 

or by «be pottfes of pnefet and pmtesae^ 


*' CMtaia ilwtnmMto' were flwtwiej to Uw of 
Whife, .WkUjilMlwi My the wjii4,fw>r m«w ewer 

Ipofcv. ' ^.Wwi oujr to «Mlra tboM knocn baoiie Mod ky 

MM MCM B»s^«i4t»fwewto*«isaiSMdM«ey plMMd 

to a omftued sod iwatkalate Mia*. 



pota^W* 

ffi^liuq^ ia tba livaft 
water piffl«tl4th«s 

Sr^wice ^ ^ ®!S?wSS- 

ss:rpiLS’‘^.a^; 

' ttd telocity. Puturify . 

but not to all h» the w>» tnt^- *“^ ***: 
others beard, ^ f *?^‘S^^were 

placed in the awr of « 

Lmory ; not witboet gre# if. 

to recover tbeif resnewWtvce, .JSfhW 

tiffoe, of wbat'tbey bed seen end beerd^ ddWWUr^ 
they bad seen or bewt^'thma ^ 
nias, who bad coowilpl that oracte 
ttone liirou^ ttH tb«l <!<Wffifliwie9> **“ 

S^le desenptioopof n 

some pard^ eWwiMrtboOW. I “ 

avoid a tedkw# |>«|Dtity. ' 

'Tber * 



.rikeia irilb^ii^ I«^«-«“« 

Xenoi » bii rewm fiwmGreeee, buf«l irae tei»- 

pte, after tbeitrit^M 

etteblwhi oei^ b ^ tbblle^-piW ^ 




®™P*®^a% *:«Migwfice^,«bici^ aecmd^ 

*® oth^ femjS 
^^'/^^-Afexwdcr u^-Gro^t bftd^vfli'* 
t^waT^^ ^jrt^y destroy the city wbew 
' bad settfed, of wfaicfa their 

dWBbdaitw w^ at that tijpcjn w^ud i^psseseioBL 
0?Srf?f ft aacril^i«*8 fwrg^ 

^Q)6&li|g very fiklgulftTi thni}^ 

ttf lonit, ui^Am Mioor, near Coiopbon. “^Ger- 
„ *?y8 H “ went to con^t ApoJlo at 

paw«. It IS not a that awes the an- 

« ^ a “an. cboseu out 

« Miletus. 

ft suftt^t ft let him know the number, aad 
,t ^those trbo come to consult him. After 

a*”* *«»wog drunk 
„ of the w^ftrs of a spnng within it, hedelivers 
*5“,'"^'? »o ^ opoo what the persons have in 
« tbotirfrts, ^ugh he is often ignorant, and 

« S.**?*^® foretold to Germanicus his sudden 
and arabqwnis terns, ac- 
‘OTrdiog to fteciwtom of oracles.” - , 

Foftit a gfm hitwber of other oracles, to nm, 
^ them b vl^ 

f£a firom the ampent python. 
'^Sf® *ow^a Owefc woitLS 

heeanse peopft ca^ 

D^VAsanancienf^rf Phoeb b A^i^. 

* Ai^iir 1. 11, c. 54. 



rnttssti. ' Hi«i' 

It 

of, die fllioDtkio HiltMmiHt . mk‘,#oq • ; 
exteot ol ev«» |p(»owf,' ao'tfiawiiwfi^^ith-w 
apices, >tiiat ifwithw^ jWp; qC^. 

* Dio^vus seys, that fecre aw’a'civiW i^^ 
oASSua, froffi ^ ^WrtiSoft|}tos%' ^ 

ma^tlie goats daoce ai^ik^iibo^-i^ iotp^ 
cated the IwnB. ' A a^p^oneliHi 

it, out of a to lakrr thtt ca)»<S jrf 
traordinary an effect, was immaMa^W |eiped^^^^ 
violent ^tatBHiirof‘body;'«id?|tron<&toed vw^tis, 
whicb, witbwitdoubt, he<Miii6it ysiie^ 

but which, however, foretold foton^l Othm inada 
the same experiment, and it wu soon rheodarjid 
throughout the Bdgbbourmgcomitries. Tbecavity 
was no longer appitiadied intbaat jrSverepioe. 

The exhalation was coiidocltid to .lutve somet^^ 
divioeinit A priestesswas appOintedffjrdiereoep* 
tion of its effect^ancTa tripod placed upon the veqfe 
called by the l^ns Cortma, perhaps from Jlae 
skin * tint covered it From^ thence she ffive tor 
oracles. The city of Dolpbi rose insensibly round 
about this cave ; and a teffiple was erected, which, 
at length, became vet^ magnificent The reputa- 
tion of tto oracle almost effiu^, of at least very 
much exceeded, dukt of all others. 

At first a.8k^e Pythia suffitol to answer those 
who came to consult the made, as they did not yet 
amount to any great number: tomp^essoflimiC^ 
when it' mew into univefaBl rt^uite, 
appointed to mount the’ tri(^ altnrto^ with, 
the fir^- wnd a third ehbs^ to asicoeed in ease of 
dei^ ‘ or jdisease. Itod' were, otto assistants 
besidmthese to attend ^ Pydiia io'tiie sanctuaiy, 
of wton the- moir coaskterabte were c alled ff ror 
p^tt ; ’' it waa their t'haskiess to take cMOoTme 
ssoifice^ and to inspecititoa. To those the de- 

* Lib. air. p. 42T, 42S. 
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Mimes. 

tt^wrert «H»jlelivect4 by wwd of 
; and. ik^ ratarabd tbe an. 
ftim aga^ i fc aB fwi ls 

?jBnwiP<ikcapfciMd ttie.JPy^afitb t heSi^yl 
aacieoM repnisMt ibe fetter as 
thatr«i^(d|^ crufetry^to country, vent, 
itatfear pce(^ictiol». ^^vaa attheaetnetiiDethe 
fiiigd e(C Ifefefai, Eiyifarat,^ Babvloii, Cinuc, and 
ntany o^er ffeces, frotn ber Wing,- mided m 
them aO. V 

The Pyfefe could. not jpropbesy tiH ab* main* 
toMcated by tbe jrrbeteinn ir«a the. saoctaiary 
o£ Tbia miraculooe vapour bad not tbat 

e^et at ail tifoea and npoQ all occaaioM. The 
^ was not ymya in ^ inapiriag fanBaour. At 
first be imparted niroaelf only once a year, but at 
Icogib be vas prevailed upon to vi^ ibe Pytfaia 
every ateoth. All days nere not proper, anAapon 
anneJbvna not permitted to consulf the oracle. 
These Qofiirtunate days occasioned an onmle’i 
being given to Aleiaoder the Great worthy of re- 
mark. fie went to Delplu to consult the gedy at 
a fime wbor tbe prie^m pretended it was for- 
laddm to ask Ub an? qnaaficaa, and wouU not 
enter the tenepln Awiaader, wbo was always 
\yarm and tenadoua, took hold of bar hy the arm 
toioroe ber into fe when ibt cried out, ^ Jk, my 
aaVy jmt^rre mat is be smaitkd f or, i/jt ym are 
t a amaiUc i Upon whkbjrordabe deefewd be would 
bpye au editor onde, aadma coBteattdv^ ibid 

fekttad'roGCwod. - 

the ^^thRrjbe&ns she aocended tbrtripei^ was 
1^ time prepnaw ferit by aaaifieao, pinifi- 
o^tiook, a fi^Pf tbrA^ var Mid maay cthtirce- 

‘ faia oppnitidh bytbc 


ooviogod tefegsml, ifate stood bofant Ibe g^ of 
tite tiaode, wtiefa abaok sdao teiita^^teCTlfiMK- 
datfona. 


• ’AiiofUH Aiaal 




tratin^ W tad Hwlfi 

of the priestea^ bd* ^*668' . ^ 
h^, berloofctijrwwiw, 

a aodtfeb and 'vwten* treiiibfi% »<*»6d W 

body, #ith aU *be t d»d 

frenzy, ma uttered, it4n>ervilSi 8di»ifr 
most mibticutate, which' 8ie'pit)|>be|aolfi^&ftjr tse®* 
lected, aod imtiged trfth w^certtrio idtS^defof 
order and connettioo. After ^e had becO ’^-CftT* 
tain time tiptm fbe‘ tri)^ ihe'^ teteOBdurteA to 
her cell, vhere ste'geireri^dctotihued maay As^ 
to recoVefftwn her tetigoe*, and,«8 Lucansa^^ a 
soddeU death was oftwiekfaerdte reward orpiioklh 
ihent of tier entti^iasib V 

Nunmit mi paw eft mors immattaa ftc<pti,> 

Aut pretium., . , 

The prophets poets under themv who a»de 


T Lib. T. 
* __ 


Cin Mi6 ftinti 


Anteforat, 8vlbk6 non vuttui, non color anus, 

Non con^ttff ^m£mmre (Xm£ : ^pectnt 

Etrabiefepa 

Nbc r^ak iwww ; 

JoM 'pt^ffipcc JZft. t 4l5— 51. 

t t^ti ouf]^ ^ 

Scriptures to ^distifiguisii hi# thofi^OT fbe de^tfce 

fory or v^AoeU, 

fira cotdA » oi^. Ibit f" 

Tme« Uie motions pf niry and msBroen l or^ 
xlW. fld. TkcA fimM^^ the $$hB3» if tit'bdb 
dimere ^ m pfO|M|4 4f ihi tni4 

Goi^OD«MK%>^ waamm ifi aodoaUn 

tooeiif^ foice, fod with, a ikpUe traiaqDil^y of behavioor. 
Anothar vimk tke^Mobbt ^etlioir 

orac)» ^ tcctet by-W*ys, Hbd in tbo ottcurky of 

carei) wbefeas^M gite iSi m op^ jtey>^«od bafiare«H the 
yumM, 9tcfP^ ^ qf^.earth, 

lim liw. ItU I heie not spoken m secret fiom the hefftmin^ 
bl. 3|lkiiiv 10. Sd that (3od did not pennk the deTifto imi- 
Ute oriMdiM|a.wi^^ hapoting tm cotidkions opop iiiiSi 
tt might dotingmih baiimA (tm trae mi fiUk iospiratiiofl. 



m 


wMch' w^^nbad enotigb, 
•Itil jgari» wdiidcmitd rMark tha^ it ir#-tilefy stjnr* 
{itisa^' tfatt otd’tbe (^r 

of <he fOQses,' abookt io^ro fait |HK9teiS' no bdtkr. 
Btit7iatarcb infbnns tis, tfaat k was not the rod 
who ceBMOsed the verses of Uk or&cle. He iima* 
med die rjFtfaia’s'ima^Datioa, and kindled in faer 
sb^ that imng ii^it, whieb tiinbifed eU ifatsH^ to 
her. The words she utteted in ihe heat of bw en- 
tfausiasm, faSving’ neither method nor connection, 
and coBHOg ontyby starts, k that expression may 
boused, fioiB tbOibottom of her stomai^, or rather* 
from her belly, were collet^ with care by the pro- 
{diet^^ho ^ve diem idterwardsto the poets to be 
tarnod into verse. Ibese Apollo kit to their own 
genius and natural talents ; as we may suppose be 
Iki'die Pytlte WbOn She hetself "composed verses, 
which, tbou^ not often, happened sometimes. 
The sub^anee oftbeoracle was inspired by Apollo, 
the manner of expressing it was the piiestess’s 
own* the oracles were however often given m 
prose. ' • ' . ' ' . 

The general cheracterisikB of oracles were* 
arti^guky; ebscdr^, and' convertibility (if 1 may 
usethatmcptessloi^, so.^at'^One answer would agree 
,Wt^< severer yaritkis, and som^mes dfrectlyop- 
pdiuh^ ovoks. ^ %;<the 'fadp of this artifice, the 
desmons^i^Wfao of dtefandveS ere not capable of 
kn^viim'^fritkrity, dbnoealed tbfnr igntfrance, and 
mbuse^lhe credul^y of the -Pagftn wOlW. ’When 
Cmsbus wes upon the pmatof invadk^die Medes, 
he ooitsuited Ibe mwcle of Deij^ Upon the soc- 
bess of that war, and ^ answered, that l^.pass* 
kig the i^.Halys, be ^uld ruin a g^ eaapire. 

’ t eOf idoSi ei^ 

s t fy i ArtH, gM aetifer meat ia d m vAttte*, 

wduti^iitm^hha, m, 

the ejctittpl^ of Chim t^rrhof.^ 



What Uw|f)^jlp 

He tfaat^ biit,w^3^^A«vcR«t 

thi ^ b|^> efafi}e could, not, lail «>f ^^>eiog 

right ^Bwch inay, be «|id 

answer to Pyrrliu* : >- . v//* f j 

Ji&'fe, JEacida, RoftUirm * 

I repeat it in Latin,. becaose the e<|ait!iocali(y, 
which equally implies,: that Pyrrhus (K>id4«ooqttW 
the Romans, and the Rouu^ Pyrchus, yr^lL oot 
subsist in a tcansh^n. Updetloe coimr. pf such 
amtHguities,^ the god eliidedeU^culti», and was 
never in tiie wroi^. 

It must, however, be coqfes^i tluU somedmes 
the answer ol^ tbe oracle was clear and .circum* 
stanriah 1 bavarelated, in the history of Croesius^ 
the straU^gem he made use «f to assore himself 
the veracity of the oracle, .which wav to-demaed 
of it, by his ambassador, what he w^fis doing at a 
certmn time pr^xed. The orade.of Delphi re- 
plied, in verse, that be was causing a tortoise and a 
iamb to be drestinavesselof brass, which was fe^ly 
the case. * TbeNempefcw Tfi^an madeta. 4mdar 
trial of thegod at Heliqpdiv by sendiofibim aletter * 
sealed up,; to which bAdwupded ah ^ The 
oracle made no othfW relmn, thti^^^eommaBd 
a blank pqper, weU folded suhL, sealed, ,to be de- 
livered to hhni Tr^ao, ,upoft the reesipt of st, 
w^s struck, with amazemeotto see au. ai^ec so 
correspoodeut with his ow^i hgter, io 
knew ^ hsd wn^tteo QOthiag< The woDdnriiil t|it- 
dlity with whic^dsmmas cassliunsfer &eB»mves 

* Macreb. 1. 1 . ibciii' ' ' 

* Oiieiiwdndof coaukking^ otw^ irta byiealed lettcn, 
wbich W«n' laiiLapoB iIm attv of ttw- god aaiwcoed. 

t OMUajpMtM aim. Hoe et et 4h<>r 

mmefto maf tona oriti iBit locus mms ftt ; mw uU 
go-atue <M jfScaV wdoVi taya ri te tt . t^eloei/iu dmaiuu 
cntbstt fnia- stUMOm^ matrai»r<’^~CmKs4d umodiacm deeth- 
jW' ci u a n aa ^ aapKadw.n>d4tt«oawda r>a aa ri a r »*, 9»o.<yd 
disimu. dgsifido ofmdlgdim fisi^ Tertul. in ApoTog. 



A i r^l iiiMi abiW i gjOe^my two aB#^i%i 

lllticb i iMVe lut tooitiMMfS; HMIf ttt 

Ai^tn^^^td 'bfe trud, tbat^ soom' di^ades hare 
been followed precisely by tbb WentS' foifetold, w 
Htey beKtfw tbbt <>»d^,''tO 'j^l«b tod 

awirilCgisds 'cfedeifity <rf'‘fbfe- Pa^mi^»-'ikr sottife^ 
dtnea pemHtted the dtetiaonsio have a %dd^tedM 
of tbi^’td cOttie, and to feretbl thea# distwctty 
ectou^. ■ Wbicft>» conduCt of God, ttHMigh ’>^y 
much above human eomptelieBSiOfil, is''fr^uentty 
attested iti the Holy Stidpinres. ■ j 

ft 'bta been question^, whether the 'oraclhs, 
mehtioned iii ‘profane- history, shOiild be ascribed 
to tho'OperhtCons of dtemons^'OC only t6 the wick- 
ednewahd imposture of rttcfli’ Vkndale, a Dutch 
physiciai^» has dSainbained^tbeiOttdr oj^trion ; and 
MonsietfC Poatettelle, when w yoirng man,- adopted 
k, in tbe'perSuaiilon (to hie HfS owh words) that it 
wils indklbriefif, as to - the -trulh 'of ChristiOnity, 
w^heiher the oractes were' the dfffefct of the agency 
c^spirks.WWsertft ofiiiqso^lW. '‘Father BaHto^ 
tbe‘ JesPIt, pro#e^ Holy ‘Scriptures iwthe 
of Stnflfcurg^Pas rented them both in 
wpery^s^^trei^, Wbbitin bP den^^ 
vtMMy/llibttf m dhaObnOUa authority of the 

theiM;'iiJit‘<iNem^ ■Pd#©;'^ ora- 

dea.- Me wtacft^ wiflt^'oqaid 
the^ rrtthWtt# and pre8»»al^^o«dF ‘thfe' ’Ah#bapdst 
physician; who, calling kipne^flc^j^hecapifeity 
discemmieiit of tiioae h(^ doctoia,- aecrtt^* eadea- 
voered to.e&oe tlw‘b^ wlpa^all troe' h^^ 
9b(Mtdah(etteitrcfd»flegpeat/eideiw«^^til^^ 
«»tt6 d^ieeiate tbek a«hO^ 

(Wffiii^lti to all .Stlw 

t^fCMd^ a^,inctetkitilidtt^^ 

eweriwrteiQ atid traiforna inany M so 

itttftiS point; for aHthe FSftflOrsdf fteOffirch, and 



eaciwafti^ari wjMMrwf idlapli> n wni im i o t lin l ■Wntty 

aQd,-(tf'qfae^ffl {H^rdeutac^.-v-'. -v ■'.‘f, 

. 'D>U opioiatt>doai.Bot Mader twat^haltarliig that 
tbe (Mieito 83^1 priestesset were fre^Biati 
firaad and ia^iOstnie Jirtin aaswearef 4 m eraoes. 
Foi'ii aoi ^ devd ^ £i^ Md priaoe of liesi* 
Ib tfaef^ifcian history, we heroaaeB'fltore than 
onoe the -Del{^ priestess suffer herself- to be 
corrupted by preseuts. It was from that' mo^, 
she pefsoaoed the Lacedsmoaians to assbt the 
peo(M of Atfaeos mhtbe expoiakm of'the thirty 
tyrants; dmtshacaosed Deaaaratas to be divested 
of theae^ dignity, to maite way tor Cleomenes; 
and drest-up an ookIs to st^port tbe -iuptoture 
of Lysaudcr, when he endeavoured to cbat^ tbe 
successiea. to the throne of Sparta. And I aiA apt 
to believe that Tbemktoclto, who weU knew the 
importance of actwg agaiaat tbe ^Mns by sea, 
inspired the god^ww the answer he gave, to db* 
fend ibetmeSgu woodca vmUt. ^ Demth 

sthene8v.con«iqoed that the oracles were frequeatify 
suggested by passisA -or istore^ and saapecdog, 
with rmison,; (bat Pfadip -bad instructed ibein to 
^peah. in hia fseousy . 'hoi^ dectered, toat 
" Mde toe .Athenhtoi and 

5^ ietoc«t&. that PtokNs aod fiparaioon* 
das, instead of listonief toj and amtuiag toeai- 
selves with, the frivolous answers «f tbe< oracle, 
toose idbbt^beaueai^ tbe base and cowart^i con- 
sub^ anly rcMon in toe dance tod execttttonqf 
tbeir WBMOTei. 

The sanii feWF Bdl^esaaoioes, with eqttd 
sueraa^ nseBoodjKinndiQdt^pat^ naaiely, (he ces- 
sa^oftoneleai-^ Miv y«ab^ to appose v^soom 
fr iCTth JO ^lotkws to Jeate diwst tbe > 
i nfMolatrv. lwdjh|idhi^ tbesensejM the’ 

anKl»iUa«ed 
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the taomeiU iirtieii'^She 

wiit«a(rfl|kdo|Lrt Jbr<te abe#*, j^liley 

::^«l|t^tb8tbau:^ e c aae <M& trour Sftviow*klfetfa, 
NBdj^invi^iil^effaitGos^ notimn sttdden, 
Iwt W «a bn saliitery doctrkiea^ becaoie 

Imowii to manfeial, ai^ |^med ^ttod nt tbe world. 
This liaaniffiouappitdQtrof ^ Fathmis confirined 
j by die tioexceptimaliic'evkleitoe of ^greftt numbers 
of tb« Pagans, wilo agpee-witb thwnar to the time 
when die ettacles cbasedi ' ' 

What an honour to the Christian religion was 
diis silence imposed upon the oracles , by the vic- 
tory of Jesus Christ !• Every Chrietkni liad this 
poa er. * TertuUian, in one of bis apologies, chal- 
lenges the Pagans to make the experiment and 
cousents. that a Christian should 'he put to ikatb, 
if he did not oblige ttese mvers of oraocles te con- 
fess themselves devils* *Lactantios< informs us, 
that every Cbfistian coald edence tbeni by only 
the sindf the cross. And all the world knows, 
that vraen- Jtdiaa the Apost^ was at Daphne, a 
suburb of Antioch, to eon^t Apollo, the- god, 
sotwithstao^i^ all the sacrifices offered to him, 
•hoitiintied mute, and only recovered his speech to 
imswer those whsHcntpii^theeause of hk silence, 
<tbat dm mast a^ib# it to the interment of . cer- 
bodies ht the ac^bhoarhbod. Jhose were the 
bodies o^ChristiBh fiMrtyr8, ai«a^lwiiich was that 
ofSt. fiabylas. ' 

Tliio triumph of tfao Cbrittian rdigion e^fot to 
fflve us a due< sense of our obfimtions to Jesos 
Christ, and, at the same time, ja the dmliami in 
afokb all mankind weraabaoddRI beforo Insjdlkm- 
We have aewf^taongak the CmtfaagiaUtis, 
^Ifoth^ apd o^ti)er%imoiiecctiel thaaar^bei^, 

WC'MMBNatfae 

cr\ficim Mcarent. 4aUfn mtocptkt amma$, qtue 
maxmi at tetaf MmtSt jim.ftlo pietatu 

exUnpcmmt, ifiMamUUemque omnimt bettimtm, gtur tanm/gm 
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inhymiloly gi»jn§ up tbeir children, ^ annually 
depopulating their cities, by de#trpying the most 
vigorous of their youth, in obediCTOe to the bloodjf 
dictateS'Of their oracles and false gods. The vic- 
tims v&ie chosen without any rega^ to rank, aeac, 
OC' condition. Such bloody executions were 
honoured with the name of sacrihces, and desigiied 
to make the gods propitious. “ What greater evil,” 
cries Lactantius, “ could they inflict in their most 
“ violent dbpleasure, than thus to deprive their 
“ adofers of all sense of humanity, to make them 
“ cut the throats of their own children^and pollute 
“ their sacrilegious hands with such execrable 
“ parricides!” 

A thousand frauds and impostures, openly de- 
tected at Delphi, and every where else, had not 
opened men’s eyes, nor in the least diminished the 
credit of the orades; which subsbted upwards of 
two thousand years, and was carried- to an in- 
conceivable height, even in the minds of the great- 
est, men, the most profound philosophers, the most 
powerfiil princes, and generally anaong the ^aost 
civilized nations, and such as valued themselves 
most upon tbeir wisdom and. policy. The estima- 
tion they were in, may be jud^ from ^ mag- 
nificence of the temple of Delphi, and the immense 
riches amassed in it through the superstitious cre- 
dulity of nations and raonardis. 

* The temple of Delphi having been burnt about 
the fifty-eighth Olympiad, the Amphictyons, those 
cdebrated judges of Greece, took upon them- 
selv^ the caijn of rebuilding it. They agreed 
with an arcbiteiPibr three hundred talents, which 
amounts to nine hundred thousand livres*. The 

^ amaat,fer^t tt/ferarent. 0 demettitm wunaMlem! AM. 
iUis itti- ^ facere po$K»t ri emad iratimiM, 9 *^ 

faciimt prtpitii T Ctim auM oUtora paricidm inqm^ orh- 
ituihu.maeunt, hamam tenfUmitfolimU l 4 Ct«nt.I. i. c. 21. 

* Hsrod. L i. c. 180. and L V. c 03 . 

* About 44,4^ •torlinf . 
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of Qreeco were to furoish tlaot sum. The 
lobabrtaeU <rf Ddiphi were taxe4o hwfth pwt of 
U* aod coUected contribotioDs in all parts, even in 
foreign nations, for that service. Amasis, at that 
twe king of I^pt, and the Grecian inhabitants of 
his country, contributed considerable sums towards 
it. fhe Aicmffionidae, a potent family of Athena, 
took upon thentselves the conduct of the building, 
and^ made it more magnihcent, by considerabfe 
additions of their own, than had been proposed in 
the model. 

Gyges, king of Lydia, and Croesus, one of his 
succesrors, enriched the temple of Delphi widi an 
incredible number of presents. Many other princes, 
cities, and private persons, by their example, in a 
kind of emulation of each other, had hea{^ up in 
it tripods, vases, tables, shields, crowns, chariots, 
and statues of gold and silver of aU sizes, equally 
iohnite in number and value. The presents of gold 
which Croesus alone made to this temple, amounted, 
according to Herodotus, ' to upwards of 954 ta- 
lents ; that b, about 762,000 French livres ;* unH 
perhaps those of silver to as much. Most of these 
presents were m being in the time of Herodotus. 

* Diodorus Siculus, adding those of other princes 
to them, makes their amount ten thousand talents, 
or’thirty nriUions of Uvreef. 

'' Amongst the stahses of gold, coiwecrated by 
Cre^s in the temple of Ddphi, was placed that 
of bis female baker, the occasion of whicb was thb 
AWattea, Croesus’s father, having otarried a secood 
wife, by whom be bad children, sba,laid a plan to 

get rid of her son-in-law, that the^ttown might de- 
scend to her owaissue. For this purposed en- 
ga^ the female baker to put poison into a loa^ 
met was to l^e served d the young prince’s table. 


1 i* e; 501^.51* 

^ Hot de Pyth. oraci p. 401 . 
* AJboQt tterlijDg. 


< DM, L XfL pt 44X 



Hie wotaAii, who ■weu struck wilb horror , at the 
crime (in which she ought to hai^ hud nt> part at 
all), gave Croesus notice of it. The poisoned loaf 
was served to the queen’s own children, and their 
death secured the crown to the lawful successor. 
When he ascended the throne, in gratitude to his 
benefiictress, he erected a statue to her in the 
temple of Delphi. But, it may be said, could a 
person of so mean a condition deserve so great an 
honour? Plutarch answers in the affirmative ; and 
with a much better title, be says, than many of 
the so-much-vaunted conquerors and heroes, who 
have acquired their fame only by murder and 
devastation. 

It is not to be wondered at, that such immense 
riches should have tempted the avarice of mankind, 
and exposed Delphi to being frequently pillaged. 
Without mentioning more ancient times, Xerxes, 
w'ho invaded Greece with a million of men, endear 
voured toseizeupon the spoils oftbis temple. Above' 
an hundred years after, the Phoceans, near neigh- 
bours of Delphi, plundered it at several times. 
The same rich bo^y was the sole motive of the 
irruption of the Gauls bto Greece under Brennus. 
The guardian god of Delphi, if we m^ believe 
historians, sometimes defended this temple by sur- 
prising prodigies; and atothCrs, either from impo- 
tence or want of presence of mind, suffered him- 
self to be plunder^. When Nero’ made this tem- 
ple, so fambus throughout the universe, a visit, and 
found in it five hundred fine brass statues of illustri- 
ous men and godi^ his liking, which had been con- 
secrated to Arollo (those of gold and silver having 
undoubtedlydlsappeared upon his approach), he or- 
dered them to be mken down, and shipping tbein 
on board his vessdS, carried tbra with him to Rome.' 

Those who are desirous of more particular in- 
formation coneemiftg the oracles and riches of the 
temple of Delphi, may consult some dissertations 
upon this subject, printed in the Memoirs of the 
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Academy of BeUcs Lettres,' of which I have mad^ 
^od use, accordiag to my custom. 

Of the Games and Combats. 

Games and combats made a part of the relidon, 
and had a share in almost all the festivals, m the 
ancients; and for that reason it is proper that they 
should find a place in this work. Whether we 
consider their origin, or the design of their institu- 
tion, we shall not be surprised at their being so pre- 
valent in the best governed states. 

Hercules, Theseus, Castor and Pollux, and the 
greatest heroes of antiquity, were not only the in- 
stitutors or restorers of them, but thought it glorious 
to share in the exercise of them, and inentorious 
to succeed therein. These subduers of monsters, 
and of the common enemies of mankind, thought 
it no disgrace to them, to aspire to the victories in 
these combats; nor that the new wreaths, with 
which their brows were encircled in the solem- 
nization of these games, detracted from the lustre 
of those they had before acquired. Hence the 
most famous poets made these combats the subject 
of their verses; the'beautyof whose poetry, whilst 
it immortalized themselves, seemed to promise an 
eternity of fame to those whose victories it cele- 
brated. Hence arose that uncommon ardour 
which animated all Greece, to tread in the steps of 
those ancient heroes, and, like them, to signalize 
themselves in the public combats. 

A reason more solid, and oria^ting in the very 
nature of these combats, and of the people who 
used them, may be given for their prevalence. The 
Greeks, by nature warlike, and equally intent upon 
forming the bodies and minds of their youth, in- 
broducra these exercises, and annexed honours to 
them, b order to prepare the younger sort for the 


‘ Vol. iii. 
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profession of arm^ to confirm their health, to render 
them stronger and more robust, to inure them to 
fatigues, and to make them intrepid in close fight, 
in which, the use of fire-arms being then unknown, 
strength of body generally decided the* victory. 
These athletic exercises supplied the place of 
those in use amongst our nobility, as dancing, 
fencing, riding the great horse, &c. ; but they did 
not confine themselves to a graceful mien, nor to 
the beauties of a shape and face; they were for 
joining strengtli to the charms of person. 

It IS true, these exercises, so illustrious by their 
founders, and so useful in the ends at first proposed 
from them, introduced public masters, who taught 
them to young persons, and from practising them 
with success, made public show and ostentation 
of their skill. This sort of men applied themselves 
solely to the practice of this art, and carrying it to 
an excess, they formed it into a kind of science, by 
the addition of rules and refinements ; often chal- 
lenging each other out of a vain emulation, till at 
length they degenerated into a profession of people 
who, without any other employment or merit, ex- 
hibited themselvps as a sight for the diversion of 
the public. Our dancing-masters are not unlike 
them in this respect, whose natural and original 
designation was to teach youth a graceful manner 
of walking, and a good address; but now we see 
them mount the stage, and perform ballets in the 
garb of comedians, capering, jumping, skipping, 
and making variety of strange unnatural motions. 
We shall see, ihrthe sequel, what opinion the wiser 
among the ancients had of their professed comba- 
tants and wrestling-masters. 

There w/ire four games solemnized in Greece. 
The Olympic, so called from Olympia, otherwise 
Pisa, a town of Elis in Peloponnesus, near which ' 
they were celebrated, after tte expiration of every 
four years, in honour of J upiter Olympicus. The 
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to -A^wllp •iPytbip, so c»Ued 
from the serpent Python, kilj^ by him; they 
were celebrated Delphi evet^ foui* years. Ti^e 
Nemaan^ which took their nacoe from Nem®®? a 
city and^ forest of Peloponnesus, arid were either 
instituted or restored by Hercules, after he bfad 
slain the lion of the NemsBan forest. They ware 
solemnized every two years. And la^Jtly, 
Isthmian^ celebrated upon the isthmus of Corinth, 
every four years, in honour of Neptune. ^ Theseus 
was the restorer of them, and they continued even 
after the ruin of Corintli. That persons might be 
present at these public sports with greater quiet 
and security, there was a general suspension of arms, 
and cessation of hostilities throughout all Greece, 
during the time of their celebration. 

In these games, which were solemnized with in- 
credible magnificence, and drew together pro- 
digious concourse of spectators and combatants 
from all parts, a simple wreath was all the reward 
of the victors. In the Olympic games, it was 
composed of wild olive. In the Pythian, of laurel. 
In the Nernaean, of green parsley’; and in the 
Isthmian, of the same herb dried. The institutors 
of these games wished that it should be implied from 
hence, that honour alone, apd not mean and sordid 
interest, ought to be the motive of great actions. 
Of what were men not capable, accustomed to act 
solely from so glorious a principle ! “ We have 
seen in the Persian war, that Tigranes^ one of ttie 
most considerable captains in the army pf Xerxps, 
having heard the prizes in the Grecian games de- 
scribed, cried out with astonishment, a4dfeasing 
himself to Mardonius, wfio commanded in chief, 
i' Heavinsf against what mm ar^ you ka^i^ usf 
Immiblc to interest^ they combat 

* Bms. l. ii, p. 88. Apium* Herod, h riH. e. fO. 

* Stym\ reOsond tre giren for tbu name. 

ot i vsf) rov ctyuya moKvyrixi, axXa 



Which ftxiilsidatibn, IshkM ttpon bv 

Xerx^es as an effect of abject fear, abounds wim 
sense and ;^ui(lgmeTd< 

“It srtft fetwn the same principle tiiat theRonnkns, 
whilst they bestotred upon other occasions crowns 
of gold of great value, persisted always in giving 
wdy a wreath of oaken leaves to him who had saved 
the life of a citizen. “ O manners, worthy of 
“ eternal remembrance !” cried Pliny, in relating 
this laudable custom, “ O grandeur, truly Roman, 
“ that would assign no other reward but honour, 
“ for the preservation of a citizen ! a service, in- 
“ deed, above all reward ; thereby sufficiently 
“ evincing their opinion, that it was criminal to 
“ save a man’s life from the motive of lucre and 
“ interest !” 0 mores atemos, qui tanta opera ho- 
nore solo doncecerint; et dim rehquas coronas auro 
commendarent, sahttem ctois in pretio esse noltterint, 
clard professvme sercari quidem hominem nrfas esse 
lucri causdf 

Amongst all the Grecian games, the Olympic 
held undeniably the first rank, and that for three 
reasons. They were sacred to Jupiter, the greatest 
of the gods; instituted by Hercules, the first of the 
heroes ; and celebrated with more pomp and mag- 
nificence, amidst a greater concourse of spectators 
attracted from all parts, than any of the rest. 

“ If Paosanias may be believed, women were 
prohibited to be present at them upon pain of death; 
and during tlwir continuance, it was brddined, that 
no woman shouldapproachtheplacewherethegames 

were cetebrated, or pass on that side of the river 
Alpheus. One only was so bold as to violate this 
law, and ffipt in disguise amongst those who were 
traimng the wrestlers. She was tried for the offence, 
and wowd havc suffisred the pwialty enactod by the 
law, if the judges, in retord to her father, her bro- 
ther, and her son, who hod all been victws in the 

“ PaiuBO. I. V. p. 297. 


Plin; 1. xvi. c. 4. 
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Oljippic games, had not perdoned' her oiSItooe, 
and Bayed her life. 

/This law was very coafermable with the manners 
of the Greeks, amongst whom the ladies were very 
reserved, seldom appeared in public, had separate 
apartments, called Gytutota, and never ate attatde 
with the men when strangers were present It was 
certainly inconsistent wiU] decency to admit, them 
at some of the games, as those of wrestling and 
the Pancratium, in which the combataota fought 
naked. 

’’ The same Pausanias tells us in another place, 
that the priestess of Ceres had an honourable seat 
in these games, and that virgins were not denied 
the liberty of being present at them. For my part, 
1 cannot conceive the reason of such inconsistency, 
which indeed seems incredible. 

/ The Greeks thought nothing comparable to the 
victory in these games. They looked upon it as 
the perfection of glory, and did not believe it per- 
mitt^ to mortals to desire any thing beyond it. 
* Cicero assures us, that with them it was no less 
honourable than the consular dignity in its original 
splendor with the ancient Romans. And in another 
place he says, tbatf to conquer at Olympia, was 
almost, in the estimation of the Grecians, more 
great and glorious, than to receive the honour of a 
triumph at Rome. Horace speaks in still stronger 
terms of this kind of victory. ^ He is not afraid to 
say, that fr txalts the victor abme human nature; 
tn^ were no longer men but god*. 

We , shall see hereafter what extraordinary ho- 


> Paom. I. vi, p. 382. 


* Ofynpiontm victoria, Ontci* cmuulatHt iUe ontiqutu vide- 
iMr. TummI. CteuL lib. H. o. 41. 


t Otympionoam me md Qracoimopi fitU et giorU 
atdm Rom* trumfMm, Pro iWco, niiiii.zxxi. 

f Patma^ nobiUt 

Terrartm demmot evehit ad deot. Od.4. lib. 1. 


She quo* Sea domm reducit 
Palma cakUett Od. E Ub. 1. 
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noow were peid te tiie victor, of which one of the 
most affecting was, to date the year with bis name. 
Nothing could more effectually sUmulate their en- 
deavours, and make them reg^less of expences, 
than the assurance of imraoitalixing their nanies, 
which, through all future ages would be enrolled 
in their annaU, and stand b the front of all laws 
made b the same year with the victory. To this 
motive may be added the joy of knowbg, that their 
praises would be cdebrated by the most famous 
poets, and form the subject of conversation ^ the 
most illustrious assemblies; for these odes were 
song in every house, and formed a part in every 
entertabment. What could be a more powerful 
incentive to a people, who had no other object and 
aim than that of human glory ? 

I shall confine myself upon this head to the 
Olympic games, which continued five days ; and 
shall describe, in as brief a manner as possible, 
the several kinds of combats of which they were 
composed. M.^urette has treated this subject 
■ in several 'disserations, printed in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Be/les Leftres ; wherein purity, 
perspicuity, and elegance of style are united with 
profound erudition, y I make no scruple in ap- 
propriating to my use the riches of my brethren ; 
and, b what I have already said upon the Olym- 
pic games, have made very free with the late Abht^ 
Massieu’s remarks upon the Odes of Pindar. 

The combats which had the greatest share in 
the solemnity of ^e public games, were boxing, 
wrestHng, the pancratium, the discus or quoit, and 
racing. To these may be added the exercises of 
leapbg, throwing the daft, and that of the trochua 
or wheel ; but as these were neither important 
nor of aa^ great reputation, I shall content mwlf 
wkh having only mentioned them in this place. 
For the better methodizing the particulars of these 
g^es and exercises, it wUl be necessary to begin 
with an account of the Athletss, or combatants. 





JOf the Jtkkta, or CmhatmUs. 

■ Th£ term Athletas is derived from the Greek 
■word which sigoifies labour, combat. Tlua 
nmne wm gven to those who m^ercited themselves 
with an intention to dispute the prizes in the public 
games. The art by which they formed themselves 
dor these encounters, was called Gymnastic, from 
■"^the Athletffi’s practising naked. 

Those who were designed for this profession 
frequented, from their most tender age, the Gym- 
nasia or Palsestrss, which were a kind of academies 
maintained for that purpose at the public expence. 
Inrth^ places, such young people were under the 
direction of different masters, who employed the 
most effectual methods to inure their bodies for 
the fatigues of the public games, and to train 
them for the combats. The regimen they were 
under was very hard and severe. At first they bad 
no other nourishment than dried figs, nuts, soft 
j cheese, and a coarse heavy sort of bread, called ' 
fwt*. They were absolutely forbidden the use of 
wine, and enjoined continence ; which Horace ex- 
presses thus:’’ 

Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam 

IHulte tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et 
■ Absdouit venere et vino. 


^ho zn th Olympic race the prize would gain. 
Has borne from early youth fatigue and pain 
UspceM of heat and cold has often try'd, ’ 
Love's softness banish'd, and the glass dmy'd. 


S6. Paul, by a comparison drawn from the Athleta, 
exhorts dm Corinthkns, near whose city thelsthmian 
gunes were celebrated, to a sober and penitent life. 
fkm wAa tf/rfee, says he,^ the mastery, are 



ihingt: Now they it to oh- 
tain a corruptible craam, but we tm bteomeptibk. 
* TertulK«n uses the seme thought to encourage 
the mwtyrs. He makes a comparison from what 
the hopes of rictory made the Athlete endure. He 
repeats the severe and painful exercises they were 
obliged to undergo; the continual denial and 
constraint, in which they passed the best years of 
their lives ; and the voluntary privation which they 
imposed upon tliemselveB, of all that was most 
pleasing and grateful to their passions. It is true, 
the Athletas did not always observe so severe a 
regimen, but at length substituted in its stead a 
voracity and indolence extremely remote from it. 

The Athletes, before theirexercises, f wererubbad 
with oils and ointments to make their bodies more 
supple and vigorous. At first they made use of a 
belt, with an apron "iir scarf fastened to it, for their 
more decent appearance in the combats ; but one 
of thei combatants happening to lose the victory 
by this covering’s falling off, that accident was the 
occasion of sacrificing modesty to convenience, and 
retrenching the apron for the future. The Athletse 
were naked only in some exercises, as wrestling, 
boxing, the pancratium, and the foot-race. They 
practised a kind of novitiate in the Gymnasia for 
ten months, to accomplish themselves in the se- 
veral exercises by assiduous application ; and this 
tiiey did in the p)resence of such, as curiosity or 
idleness conducted to look on. But when the 
celebration of the Olympic games drew nigh, the 
Athletas who were to appear in them were kept 
to double exercise. 

jBefore they were admitted to combat, other 
proofs were required ; a s to.b lkth, but Gre^ s 

* oim tt Athkta tegrtgaUitr ad ttrictivm iiiapU- 

acVh Vt robori atdificai^ vacqit ; contntntur d lMXHrid, i ciUi 
Utioribiu, d potu jucundiore; cogmtur, c^vcimtar, faligantvr- 
Tertul. ad Martyr. 

t The penoDS employed in UiU office were called Alipia, 
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to be received It was also n^aessary, that 
their manners^ should he Uflexceptionable, and their 
condition free. No foreigner was admitted to com- 
bat in the Olympic games ; and when Alexander, 
the son of Amyntas, King of Macedon, presented 
himself to dispute the prize, his competitors, with- 
out any regard to the royal dimity, opposed his re- 
ception as a Macedonian, and consequently a Bar- 
barian and a stranger ; nor could the judges be pre- 
vailed upon to admit him, till he had proved in due 
form his family oripnally descended fhm the Ar- 
grees. 

The persons who presided in the games were 
called AgonotketcBy Athlotheta, and Hellanodica: 
they registered the name and country of each cham- 
pion ; and upon the opening of the games a herald 
proclaimed the names of the comtotants. They 
were then made to take an oath, that they would 
religiously observe the several laws prescribed in 
each kind of combat, and do nothing contrary to 
the established orders and regulations of the games. 
Fraud, artifice, and excessive violence, were ab- 
solutely prohibited ; and the maxim so generally 
received elsewhere,* that it is indifferent whether 
an enemy is conquered by deceit or valour, was 
banished from these combats. The^address of a 
combatant, expert in all the niceties of his art, who 
kirows how to shift and ward dexterously, to put 
the change upon his adversary with art and sub- 
tlety, and to improve the least advantages, must 
not be confounded here with the cowardly and 
knavish cunning of one who, without regwxi to 
the laws prescribed, employs the most unfair means 
to vanquish his competitor. Those*who disputed 
the prize in the several kinds of combats, drew 
lota for their precedency in them. 

& is time to bring our champions to blows, and 
to run over the different kinds of combats, in which 
they exercised themselves. 

* Dolui an virm, quit in hotic rcquirat f 
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CtfWrcatUng. 

Wrestling is one of tbe most aodent exer- 
cises of which we have any knowledge, having been 
practised in the time ot the patriarchs, as the 
wrestling of tbe angel with Jacob proves'. Jacob 
supports the angel’s attack so vigorously, that the 
latter, perceiving be could not dirow so rough a 
wrestler, was reduced to make him lame by touting 
the sinew o^is thigh, which immediately shrunk up. 

Wrestling, among the Greeks, as well as other 
nations, was practised at first with simplicity, little 
art, and in a natural manner; the weight of the 
body, and the strength of tbe muscles, having more 
share in it than address and skill. Theseus was 
the first that reduced it to method, and refined it 
by the rules of art He was also the first who 
established the public schools, called Pal(Estr<z, 
where the young people had masters to instruct 
them in it. 

The wrestlers, before they began tbe combat, 
were rubbed all over in a rough manner, and after- 
wards anointed with oils, which added to the strength 
and flexibility of their limbs. But as this unction, 
by making the skin too slippery, rendered it diffi- 
cult for them to take good b«jd of each other, they 
remedied that mconvenience, sometimes by rolling 
themselves in the dust of tbe Palaestra, sometimes 
by throwing a fine sand upon each other, kept for 
that purpose in the Xystas, or porticoes of the 
Gymnasia. 

TTius prepared, the wrestlers began their combat. 
They were matched two agamst two, and som^imes 
several couples contended at the same time. In this 
combat, tbe whole, aim and design of tbe wrestlers 
was to throw their adversary upon the ground. Both 
strength and art were employed for fob purpose : 



They seized each other by the arms, drew forwards, 
pushed backwards, used many distortions and twist- 
ings of the body; locking their liuib^ into each 
other's, seizing by tlie neck, throttling, pressing in 
tiieir arms, struggling, plying oA all sides, li^g 
from the ground, dashing their heads together like 
rams, and twisting erne another's necks. The dtddt 
ccttisiderable advantage in the wrestler’s art, was 
to make liimself master Of his adversary’s legs, of 
which a fall was the immediate consequence. From 
whence, Plautus says in his Pseudolus^^eakihg of 
wine, * He is a dangerous wrestler, he presently 
trips up the heels. The Greek terms veamuXijw, 
and 5rrsf»itf(y, and the Latin word supplantare, 
seem to imply, that one of these arts consisted 
in stooping down to seize the antagonist under the 
soles of his feet, and in raising them up to give 
him a fall. 

In this manner the Athlet® wrestled standing, the 
■' combat ending with the fall of one of the compe- 
titors. But when it happened that the wrestler 
who was down, drew bis adversary along with Mm, 
either by art or accident, the combat continued 
upon the sand, tlie antagonists tumbling and twin- 
ing with each other in a thousand different ways, 
till one of them got uppermost, and compelled the 
other to ask quarter,' and confess himself van- 
quished. There was a third sort of wrestling, 
(^led 'Anfoxti}i<riiis, from the Athletae’s using only 
their hands in it, whbont takh^ hold of the body, 
as in the other kinds ; and this etercise served as a 
prelude to the greater combat. It consisted ^ 
intenningiing their frng^ and in squeeang them 
with ail their force ; in pushing one another, by 
joii^ the palms of their faaods fr^ber ; in twist- 
ing their fingers, wrists, and other joiots of the arm, 
wltjbmit the assisteooe of any other member; and 


* Qftat pedes pnmdm, luctater idiom ett. 
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the viclxH^ was bis^ wbo obl^^ his c^ipooent to 
ask quarter. 

The combatants were to fi^t ttn^ times succei* 
^ sively, and to throw their antagonists at least twice, 
before the price could be adjudg^ to them. 

' Hoaaer deoeribes the wrestlmg of Ajax and 
Ulysses ; Ovid, that of Hensdes and Acbeloas j 
Lucan, of Hercules and Antsus ; and Statiue in bb 
Thebaid, that of Tydeua and Agylleus. 

The wrestlers of greatest reputation amon^ the 
Greeks, wereJSlilo of Crotona, whose history I have 
related ebewnere at large, and Polydanoas. The 
latter, alone and without arms, killed a furious 
lion upon mount Olympus, in imitation of Her* 
cules, whom he proposed to himself as a model 
in tbb action. Another time having seized a bull 
by one of his hinder legs, the beast could not get 
loose without leaving his hoof m bis hands. He 
could hold a chariot behmd, while the coachman 
whipt his horses in vain to make them go forward. 
Darius Nothus, king of Persia, hearing of his pro- 
digious strength, was desirous of seeing him, and 
invited him to Susa. Three soldiers of that Prince’s 
guard, and of that band which the Persians mdled 
immortalf esteemed the most warlike of their troops, 
were ordered to fall upon him. Our champion 
fought and killed them ^1 tbr^. 

Of Boxing, or the Cestus. 

'^Boxino b a combat at blows with the fist, 
from whence it derives its name. The combatants 
covered tiieir fists with a kind of ofiensive arms, 
called Cetitu, and their beads with a sort of leatiier 
cap, to'de^d (heir temples and ears, which were 
moat exposed to blows, and to deai^ ^eir vio- 
lence. T he Ce stos^waa-a-ldnd -o£-fflui^t, or 

' Diad. L xiaiL r. 708, 8tc. Ovid, licftnn. K ix.r. SI, &c. 
Pbrn. I. IT. ▼. ai2. StM, i. vi. T. 847. 
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Agt/oaOMta croiraed AnidiMtti, tboogtriltiftd, 
pr^b^Mcf btttf netsr. Pfaikx^tiM tntf left 
tift 4 very Ihrdy deeKsri^don of 4 ^ia&ig, which re- 
fneseiiited combat; 

(y the IHscus, or Quoit. 

The l!>i9Ctis wta a kiad of qooit of a round form, 
made sometimea of wood, but more frequently of 
stotte^ lead, or oitiier metal ; as iron or brass. Those 
who used this oterdte were called Discobol i, that 
k, dingers of the Discus. Die epiSei 
which signifies home upon the shouldere, given to this 
instrument by Homer, sufficiently shews, that it was 
of too great a wei^t to be carried from place to 
place in tbe hands only, and that the shoulders 
were necessary for the support of such a burend 
fbr any length of time. 

The intent of this exercise, as of almost all the 
others, was to invigorate the body, and to make men 
more carolde of supporting tbe weight and use of 
arms. In war they were often ooliged to carry 
such loads, as appear excessive in these days, either 
pfprovkions, ftis^es, pallkades ; or in scaling of 
walls, when, to e^al the height of them, several of 
the b^iegers mounted upon tbe shoulders of each 
Other. 

' The Atldetss, in hurting the Discus, put them- 
selves into tbe postare best atfopted to add force 
to their cost; tMt is,'th«y advanced one foot, upon 
Wbidh ^y lemied the whole weight of their bodks. 
They then poised tbe Discus in their hands, and 
wbifling it round several times almost faoriSontally, 
to add mrce to its motion, they threw it off with the 
jtfint strsi^th of hands, arras, and body, which had 
alt a rtmre in the vigour of the disc^ge. ^ 
tiuttfiong tbe Discu s larft>e$ t Was t he victo r. 

The iomt famous ^^unters and sculps of anti- 
quity, in their cndeavews to repnosent oaturally tbe 
attitudes of tbe Discoboli, hove M|t»postaritynaay 
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iawp%\ 

Qtisti|wiiex- 

ceeiln^T ejrtolB a ststw-of tbarkiwl, which bad 
been fewhed witb infinite careaid «^>^dietttiod by 
the celebrafed Myron; *}Vhat<^ betmt^ked, 
says he, or esprest more happily the mutcular ^- 
torims rf the body in Ike oaOrem the Discm, 
than the Discobolus of Myron f ■ 

Of the Pentathbim. 

The Greeks ^ve this name to an exercise ex- 
posed of five others. It is the common opimon, 
that those five exercises were wrestling ranfiing, 
leaping, throwing the dart, and the Discus. ^ It is 
believed that this sort of combat was decided in one 
day, and sometimes the same morning: and ^at 
to obtain the prize, which was single, it was requir^ 
thflt: a combatant should be the victor in all 
exercises. , , . . 

The exercise of leapit^ and throydi^ the jdvelin, 
of which the first consisted in lekpipg a certain 
length, and the other in hitting a'taairk tvitlj a jav^n 
at a certain distance, cpntrmuted to t^ foraing 
of a soldier, by making liiin nimble ana aefive in 
battle, and expert in flingng die spear and dart. 

Df Races. 

Of all tbeexCTcises which the Atblette cultivated 
with so much pains and induatry to enable them 
to appear m the puhSic «uBe^ runnipg held the 
fomudst rank. The Odyaapao gaij»» «nerJly 
opened with racea^ and vtwe seienannad at first 
with no other exercise. 

Theifiacc where the Athletss exercised ^emselves 
in running, was generally calW t he Stqd utm by t^ 

Greeks; aa was that wherdn t^y dtaputed in 
earnest fbr the prize. As the lisb or course for 

* awj torn HMrHm tt M m i m , pirn eit m DitoiMot 
MyremU f Qaintil. ii. cap. IS* 
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tbeodgameti ins at £rst4rat one ^Staduioi in lasgtii, 
-it -took itk name irom ils measure and was cadkd 
ibe Stadium, whetber precisely of that extent, or of 
a much greater. Underthat deBomioatum was in- 
cluded not cmly the space, b which the Athlete 
ran, but also' that wtwh contained 'the spectators 
of the gymnastic games. The place where the 
Athlete contended, was called Scatnma . from its 
lying lower than the rest of the Sta3wm, on each 
side of which, and at the extremity, ran an ascent 
or kind of terrace, covered with seats and benches, 
upon which the spectators were seated. The most 
remarkable parts of the Stadium were its entrance, 
middle, and extremity. 

The entrance of the course, from whence thecom- 
petitors started, was marked at first only by a Ime 
drawn on the sand from side to side of the Stadbm. 
To that at length was substituted a kind of barrier, 
^ich was only a cord strained light in the front of 
the horses or men that were to run. It was some- 
times a rml of wood. The opening of this barrier 
was the usual for the-racers to. start. 

' The middle of the Stadium was remarkable only 
by be circumstance of having the prizes allotted 
to the victors set up tliere. ■j' St. Chrysostom draws 
a fine comparison from this custom. Jt the judges, 
saj^ he, m the ra(^ and other games, expose in the 
itMst of the Stadium, to the viav of the champions, 
ttK crams which they are to recaroe; in Uke marmer 
the Lord, by mouth his pnaihetf, has placed 
»B the mast of the course, the prizes which he de- 
si^nsjor those who have the courage to contend for 


* TheStadia^waanwiMreofdwtanceamonjttEeGttela. 

to HerWot^ l.ii. c. 149,^ hundred 
I ’ oew^which, theJongtlrof tbs Stadhun varie*. accord- 

ing to tha dUfereaM of tkneaand-placai. 

+ Horn. It. in Matth. c, 1ft, ‘ 



At AcettrerniW^tfaeStadidm sras ago^ where 
the foofr^races efloed, but io tkwe of cbariots and 
horses were to ruft* sewid tiiB«8 round it 
without storing, and afterwards cpeetude the race 
by regainii^ the other extoemity of the lists, from 
whence they started* ' ♦ . 

There wereJhree Hnds of the 
horse^^a^ ^Sot-race. I shall begin with the 
last, as the most simple, natural, and andcitt 

\.C^theFo6t-tace. 

The runners, of whatever number they were, 
ran^d themselves in a line, after having drawn 
iots for their places. * Whilst they waited the signal 
to start, they practised, by way of prelude, various 
motions to awaken their activity, and to keep their 
limbs pliable and in a right temper. They kept 
themselves in wind by small leaps, and making 
little excursions, that were a kind of trial of their 
speed and agility. UpOn the signal being ^ven, 
they flew towards the goal, with a rap^ fty *^^5 
t o be foUow edJixt^^eye^ which wasT^dy to de- 
cide thevictory. For t he A^ Qistic^ Ijj^ .Pf^* 
hibited, under the penalty of kii^y, the attaining 
it by any foul method. 

In the simple race, the extent of the Stadium was 
run but once, at the end of which the prize attended 

Expiortmt, acwmt<pu p'adMXtPwriax^ 
hiMimtdmt docto Um^icnt^ membra 
PepUte nunc Jkxo tiataU, nunc lubrwajbrtt 
Pectora coUiduHt pfdvnt ; nunc ignea ioUunt 

Crm^ bfrvenquefitgam Mc op^fa^ rq>onuni. 

StaU^eb. lib. vi, v. 5S7, kc. 

They try, they rouze thfcfr ipeed, with rariooi arte; 
Tbetr laagaidtiimba4heypi«pt te act ^ 

Now with beat haim, laiidst the practir d 
They iit ; now strain their longB, and iboat aload ; 

Now a short with fiery step# they trace, 

And with a aj^den stftp abndga the mimic race. 
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.victor^ that m, he «uae in first. lo the 
lAoe celled i^c^vu^ ihe rcotnpefitors ru twice that 
l«|D|lh; aijeclbaniifiarnFed at the ml, they 
pctwwed to thff thafpier, Te these may be added 
a t^dsor^ .icalM a^ikib was the k»^ 
of all, as its name implies, aiid, w«) coo^aei of 
several Piauli. Somedmes ft consiated of twenty- 
fiw Stadia backwards andfijrw^s, tarmog twelve 
times Toaod tbe goal, . 

There were some runners in ancient times, as well 
among the Greeks as lUmans, who have been much 
celebrated for their swiftness. * Pliny tells us, that 
it was thought prodigious ia Phidippides to run 
eleven hupdred apd forty Stadia ^ between Athens 
and Ta c ednipop in the, apace of two days, till 
Awst is of thP latter place, ami ^ilomdes, the 
rupoer of, Alexander the Great, went tw^ve hun- 
dred Stadia* in one day, from Sicywa to Elw, 
'iac^rupners were denominated as we 

find in t^ passage of Herodotus *, which meotioas 
PblihppidiM. ,Jn the consulate of Fonteius and 
Vipsanus, ip the reign of Nero, a boy of nine yeans 
old rap,seventy^five thousand paces ‘’between ooon 
andQ^ft> Pliny adds, that in his time there were 

roAneWi who ran one hundred and sixty thousand 
p^es ' in the Circus. Our woodei' at such a pro- 
df^ps speed wall increase (contiaues he), '' if we 
r^bct^ . tbati when Tifeerw went to Germany to his 
brother Crwsus, then at the point of death, he 
could not arrive ther^.ip .less.than ibur-«icl-twsenty 
houra, .thougb.the,<*distaQoe was but bwo hundred 
thousand paow*, a^ te ehanged bis carriage three 
times,* and went with ftie utm^t diligence. 

• Hin. LtH. 1 2a ' » Si teignta ■ eoTetm*#. 

» ffeiDi. I. tL c.’foe. '* so leigwlL « Mow^ 

SSlMgM*. ' Vtllds*, I.t,c.5. •mingaet. 

* IU'Moa)7»fuid«Md<'SM«Aocrwitkli». 







JTfWiWWiWf 

celebrated ^feon^tbe 

ers ambogit tiie^ most cdtteidewiWe 3 

even Idn# flieihsav^, and 

common glory to the Uctbr. 

Ze, celelratesavidory rftbfetod,^^^ 

Hiero kine of Syracuse, to whom he gfvbk the 

of KiK.T^B.t \lrtctOT in the 

name was gjven to the ^Wes carrying 0^ a 

rider, Kixi^f. Sometimes the nder led anot^r 

horse by the bridle, and thbn the hmses ^Ijeel^ 

Desuitorii, and their riders Desdtora; ^ea^ 

after a number of tiims intheStadmm, they eh“)|“ 

horses, bV dexterbhsly vaulting from one to ^ 

other. A surprising address was necessary 

a,U occMton/eipeSdly 

mth the u*_of 9 limp», “"J 

no sad^s, which made the leap ittitl 

Among the African troops there ^re a so ^ ^ 

called D«ateJ, who Vtf* 
anotheri-'aSb^-on refSied; and thesb were ge- 
nerally Nomidians. 

g. Of the Ch^ripi-racet. 

This kind of race was the mort renowned of aU 
the exerdsea used « the ganiea 

that from whence moat fonour wdo^^ to the 

viotorerwhwfal*"** *®****^^^^^ 

siderwUee1t«w»e. Itiap*aiatbatit^den^ 
from tbecOostaal ouatom of princes, l**^*^^ 
great men, of hgbting a brttie «P°" 

Homer has an fcfidity of examples of thM taod. 

» Net mm ffmii* i»i§ftmbaPi c w. 

UM vtjoeiuu tamqhie docile eqttontm gemn 

lib. xxiii. 



Tlw CttBtoni bang edfioitted, it is nature to sup- 
pow it very AgP^^'te tiwp botoes, to have 
fll^arioJeefs. aa espart poaei^o io dj»ing, 
<fepeni^f, . ia 4| very naowure^ 
tpipon the jof . tl^eir .<iri>««u , It was ao f 

‘?^.9!b ’'ttasc ogi^ ; H^e arose 

%,ia.udj^ eroiUitioia to exceEathas iir thosart Of 
gukiioga ebariotj a kind of necessity to practise 
it very much,, jn order to succeed. The high 
rao|c of the persons whp use of chariots, 
eohohledf « it always happens,, an exerci&e peculiar 
to, them., ,The other, JMpmises were adapted to,.pri- 
vate soldiers end horseipen, as. wrestling, ruooiog 
M,the single horse-r^ but the ose 0 chariots 
ip thot fielfl was always reserved to princes, and 
gen^ajs,^ arnues. , / 

Hepi^ U was, that all those who presented them- 
selves la the Olympic games to dispute, the prize 
ip thet^chariotrraces, were persons connderable 
either fpr their . riches,' ; theis, birth, their employ- 
ipe^, or great actions, .,J^ngs them^ves eagerly 
^ired, to this glory, from the heUef that the 
title of victor in these games was scarcp inferior 
to that of conqueror, and that the Olympic palm 
added new dignity to the splendors of a throne. 
Pindar’s odes iaf^ as, that Gelon and Hiero, 
kings (rf %racnse, wetc of that opinion^ : £^y- 
siua,,,whO:.''reigaed-.thiBpe.:l(mg aAn’. tbesi, 'carried 
tte same ambitioa mi^.h^biw; , Philq> erf Macc- 
doA I had,' these vuterms AStampSt opent, his ^xmis, 
Sad^eeenaed as miudLi^atifred with ifhen as widi 
A aa c ,,ebtai8odft flga M is t. tibC' enemies 'Of his, ;state. 

' ^yilha worU> k«»iwi thp ansner of tAlexander the 
Gmat eti^tbis «nh|Bct.^ ; - Whemkisfriendsasked Irini 
whedier be would n<rt dispute the prize of the races 
m the8©.0ani8s?*iWy said b^' ifi^vwere^oUg iny 
antagwHdt. Whkb'shews, that he wottM not hkve 

® Pkt. in Alejt. p, 666, 
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dfsdaiM^ Itese eMtests, tf cbm- 

petiior«»ifl ttem’ 

Tbett^rioilir w^i^ei^raen^ dtti wo or fbor 

hor*^ *«^ed abmat^ q ttddr^f ^ Some- 

times omits supplied the^p^ ofimrsw, and then 
Wts Olftled Pindar, in the 

ode iof Ids-liett beodtj o^rotss one Psaumis, who 
beidF.'obtBSned a triple^ victory ; 'ooe by a'ohariot 
drawn i>y four boree#,* •jvSpfcr^ j another 1^ one 
drawn by mules, and the thiri by a nogle 

horsej iJ^njrv which tlm tide of the <foe expresses. 

wtTb^e chariots, upon a signal given, started to- 
gether fitfoi a pllw» (Ailed Tbeir places 

were regulated by loh whkh was-not an indiierent 
CtrccRBStatice as to tile "victory; for as they were to 
turn round a boundary; the chariot oh the left was 
nearer than those on the right, which consequently 
had a greater compass to take. It appears ftOm 
several' passages' in Pindar, wid especially from 
one in S()phocle3, which I shall cite very soon, 
that t hey ran twelve times _g)gnd ^ Stadium. He 
tbstt -Came in "first the twtifth round was victor. 
'Ite'tiiiaf art coosiated -in taking the l^t grouod 
at the thwoing of the bomidary; for if the cha- 
riolear droire too near it^ be was in danger (jf dash- 
ing the chariot to pieces ; ■ and if he^h^ too wide 
of it, tis bearest entagonbt might cut btkween him, 
andf^ foremost; ■ • ■ ^ ^ 

it k'obvious'tfaat these chariot-races coeAd -aM 
be rno wifoout some dani^r; ^^ as the*; motion 
of tiiewbeela was frery^pspid, «^4t was rmianftieto 
giAseagahist tiie bmmdary intirmmg, the error 

in drivfogi would haivebnxen the chariot in ^e<ms, 
andmig^mhavetkmgetously wounded titecbarioteer. 
An exampteofwbfon wefind 4a the Ele(AraOf So^x>- 
clesvwhogbresmi Wdmirifole d-wetiptioBOf a chariot- 
race rauri^taneompetitors." 'IbepnatendiedOrestes, 

* Metaquc fcrvidu EcUata rotis. Herat. Od. i. lib. i. 

The goal rtrboetiM ty tbc homing wheels. 
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atrlte IsrtMth butroiod) Rrfaidi im tentntide 
tbe Tictory, having oolf one antagwiift, the rest faav- 
tBgi>c0a tbrowniMit, wM tatM^brfqiutte aa to break 
oaa of bis the bounds, and ^bg 

OBt of his ae«t eataoi^ m the reins, the horses 


dragged him viokady^ronrttrdseloDg with them, aad 
tore bkn to pieces. But this very seidom happened. 
^ To avoid such danger, Nestor gave the feilowhif 
directions to his son A^lochoSj who was going to 
dispute the prize in the charkt^race. “ My eon,” 
saips he, drive your horses as near as possible to 


“ the boundary ; for wmch reason, always inclining 
“ your body over your chariot, get tbs left of your 
“ oosupetitors, and encourage the horse on the 
“ right, give tom the rein, whnt the near horse, 


“ hand held, turns the boundary so close that the 
nave of the wheel seems to graze upon it; but 
''have. a care of running against ^ ston e, lest 
" you wmmd your horses, «ad dash tfae^Smiot m 
“ pieces.” 


Father Moottoucon mentions a difficult, in bis 
opinion of much omneqaenee, in regard to tbe 
ptoces of those who contended for the prize in the 
chariot-race. They elistorted indeed the same 
line, and at toe sametune, and so far bad no advan- 


tagex>f each other; toit be, whose lot gave him tbe 
ftrat place, being neairrat toe boundary at toe end 
of the career, ai^ having but a stnaU oeeapapi to 
deacrifae in turning ^idieut it, bad leas way to make 
that tbe second, ttord, fojurtb, tl^. a speCTal lywban 
the chariats were drawn horses, wbi^ took 

up a gcMter spfM» between too irst and toe others, 
a^ (fobged toem totnakea larger cwtoe in eonnag 
round. . Ttos adeantoge tivelve tones togedier, as 
must happen, ndanttbg toh^Stadiaea was to be 
ran roitod twelve topes, gave aaeh a suMrkrity to 
thrdrtf, w eemned to atSHsra bm wfolAbiy of the 
victory agmnst all his competitors. To me it seems 


* HoRi.IL Lnuii. v.SSb hv' 



that thft ja»^ 

addPBis «f 4^ <H«0f» t^odib ; 

<fap Wr W ^ 

plac«} ,tfoot» tbeina:,aitM«rtw<Pai*irf^^ 
^ent rottqd»i..fcrit vvO^to te^wppo^ «»t« 
the firegpfs* of 4he i»(se,the«pt»gw»iats always w 
tbu«lintii#w»e<>r^ittwW<^tbey«t^^ Ttn^ 
often cbaaged piacw m •flhort intemlof 
b that van^ and vkiwitude OQnwsted all tiiedc 

veraon of the apectelQW. ■ , j .1 

it wa* not reqwed, ttwft tboic vbo «*plred to^ie 
vidMjy shoaW enterdie Ma**. and driw tkar cfaa- 
rioto m person. Th«r bci^ spoctatora of the 
gaineSi «r ewen eeadlog their hemes ^tber, was 
sufficient ; bat in either case, it was pwwaonsly oe- 
cesMuy to renter -ffie nwnes «£ the pewons for 
whom the horses , were to tim> either! in toe chariot 
or single horse-jwcea* , 

^At the toiw that the city of PotKtea smTendesed 
to Philip, three couriers Irauglft Wm advices ; the 
first, that the Illyrians had be^ defeated io a great 
battle by his general Parnaeiuo ; the second, thb 
he had carried the foize irf the bor^e^racc in the 
Olympic sganoes ; and the tito^ that the r^een was 
delivered of A son. Plrttercb. seems to ipsnuate, 
that Philip was ^equally deli^tad with each of these 
cirouaistaoces.! !■ ; 

.^^ne I aeftt bofses to tthnnpiay to rnn for the 
prize, and aansed a magnitoaat pavUien to k 
for then, oUp«a- bccasioo Ihenais- 
tocito hatrai^icd eba Gradwi jto pwaOade ’ toem 
to pull down foe tjnMOtls pavilion,, who had re- 
fuseiil his aid agaiase foe comsaoo enemy, and to 
hinder bta horses from wninMig.wifo the rest. ■ It 
does not appem foetimw negud was had^thk 
reatanfitranoe ; At Wi^oBdifjby ooc of Pkiuard 
odeSi compowd.ttiboDOttP of Hiero, Ibzt he (won 
the^^rise huithe e^oestriao cacea. 

« Plat, in Alex, p*6Mu * Plot ioThcmiit p. 12i. 



N6 one i(m cftrried tbe>atitbifion of nnitiDg a 
great tolo in the J>6blic tftaten of Greece so far 
as Ai^ades^ te wfaidi he oistk^uished himself in 
tte mwtspl^did raaimei’, by tte great oambef of 
horses and' diariots, winch he kept only for the 
races. There 'nerer was'eidier pmate parson or 
king that seh^ as’ he didj seven chariots at once 
to the Olytifpic games, wherein he carried the 
first, second, aad third prizes; an honour no one 
ever had be^e him. The femonS poet Euripides 
cdebrated these victories in an ode,' of which Plu- 
tarch has preserved a fragment The victor, after 
havii^ made a' sumptuous sacrifice to Jupiter, 
gave a magiificent f^t to the innumerable mul- 
titude of spectators at the games.' It is not easy 
to comprehend, bow the wealth of a private per- 
son should suffice for so enormous an expence: 
but Antisthenes, the scholar of Socrates, who re- 
lates what he saw, infortns uS, that many cities 
of the allies, in 'emulation of each other, sup- 
plied Alcibuides with all things necessary for 
the support of such incredible magnificence ; equi- 
pages, horses, tents, sacrifices, the most exqui- 
site provisions, the most delicate wines ; in a 
word, all that was necessaiy to the support of his 
table or traio.^' Tire passage is remarkable; for 
the same audipr assures us, that this was not only 
dpop when Aldbiades.went to the Olympic games, 
butw all bis military expeditions and jounieys by 
land or sea.. > WhBrevw,” says he, “ AlcUnades 
traypUed, he. made use of four of allied cities 
.'‘ as his sereants. Ephesus furnished him with 
V teotp, magnificent as those of the Persians ; 
S .(^oe,;tQpk care to provide for his horses ; Cy- 
puppjiied him ^ sacrificee, and pro- 
” for bis table ; and^LMbos i^^im^wine, 

‘‘ 'witij whatever else was requisite mH^bouse.” 

I must not omit, "in spea^g of the Olympic 


* Plut. in Alcibiad. p. 196. 
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& pbtaioed iU- f 

.to her sex, and was proclaimed conqueror 
of cb(HWt8 .!.Thiind«;^y, of 

till had been ' 

being, c^ebrated with ;«iJl poftsiUe splpodof, A mag- 
oiiicent monument was ereet^^At,.S|^fto m^ww 
of Cyniseoi aod.djplAcedffiroQWMSi. though 
wise very little seowhlft.to the charm? of po^y, 
appointed a poet to tranwit flu? new Wumph to 
posterity, and to, immottahw ite n^owry hy an in- 
scription in yerse-x,!’ She .hecseli dedica^ a ch^ 
riot of brsua, drawn^liy four horsw, m the t^ple 
of Delphi ; in which foe charioteer was also re- 
presented ; a certain proof flmt she did flot drive 
it herself. “ In proeefea of time, foe pfoti»e of 
nisca, drawn by foe famous Apelles, vras ann^d 
to it, and foe whole adorned wifo many mscnptions 
in honour of that Spartan heroine. , 

Of the honours and remark granted to victors. 

These honours and rewarfs of sevml 
kmds. The acclamations of foe spectators in ho- 
nour of foe victors were only a prelii^ to the pri^ 
designed them. These prizes werd different jvr^ 

of wild olive, pi ne^ ^ar^ ^^br 1^^, 8<»b^nj^^ 

thTarffScpii^w^s^^ <^!f: 

brated. Those crowns were alleys at^ded mth 
branches of palm, foarfoiyirt^cmr^ 
nMfflrfehcustomTaBrot^dgl^PKte 
arose (perhaps) from a property Of this jwm-free, 
wlMch displays nfew vi^ur &e mofe ehjteayoim are 
used to crush or bend and is a symbol of the 

* PwwaB. 1. iii. P*i72. * Vtg. 1S8. *“ Pag- 172. 

« Id. l.v. p. SOS). ® Pauitn. 1. ¥i. p.-344. 

P Sympot. l.'fiii. qumU 4. ^ 
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nuBT&ex; 

bad 

4btabm 4iid priK. Ai he te vklbr more 
thfld eMoe k ke icune «BBie& w»l •oaietkaa* on 
f Aciattan he u^M iwXfdSeiTe aeverd croiras 
and paboa. 

WIkQ’ the victor had rceeived the crewo and 
pdm, a bendd, pmoeded by a trumpet^ conducted 
fake krough the Stadiam,aiid^roeUi»i^ aloed the 
ncine and coaatryef the succmfitl ebampioD,irho 
paased hi that kad (tf revieU' before tbe people, 
wfafoa ihey redoobied their aeokamations tsp- 
plauace at tbe sight 4^ bun. " 

Wheohe rettmied tobkomteeuatry, tbe^ple 
caase eat hi a bo^ to meet hio^ and conducted 
bMt ieto the ci^, ^(Mtwd wifo all the marks of 
his victory, and riding i^wb a chariot drawn by 
four horses. He nu^ hb entry not tbrou^ the 
gates, bat through a breach purpo^y made in the 
walls. Lighted torches were carried before him, 
and a numerous trdn followed to do honour to the 
procession. 

The athletic triumph almost always concluded 
with feasts made for tbe victors, their relations, 
and' friends, either at tbe expence of the public, 
or by private iodividuab, who regaled not only their 
families ^ hiends, but often a great part of tbe 
s^tatm's. 'Alcibi^es, after having sacrificed to 
the Olympian Jupiter, which was always tbe first 
Care of the victor, treated tbe whole assembly. Leo- 
phron did tbe same, as Atbenaus reports who 
adds, that Empedocles of Agrigentum, having con- 
the same pmes, ana not havhig it in bis 
■ ^#er, b)^g a Pythagorean, to regale the people 
with flesh dr ftsb, caused au ox to be made of a 
paste, cdaspdsed myrrh, incense, and afH sorts 
of spices, of which pksces were given to all who 
Were present 

One o( the most honourable privil^es granted 


I Plut. in Al(^, p. 199. 


Lib. i. p. 5. 



■fgif- it the puWic gMneiir was a 

"^^ho fot the kkww tfete them "With* 

Htorv eiMjedittons, %, 6^ ^ petto^ 

.be his gutrd ; wbksb, 

Ijonoantwe. Aopthw prinlegi^ m 
tase w«8 tfbited with hddoaf, was ^ <rf SeSg 
fbr tte <rf 

this e*feaMightjM^ 

the pcBsioii of a victor ih the Olytitpic ^amci 10 
five h^red <fr»chmas;* in the Istbanaa ^a 
baodred;* ahd io ?tbe rtBt in proportioii. Tha 
victor and his country coflsidored this pens^, 
less as a relief of the chaipti^’s mdi^ce, than 
as a mark of honour and dh^nction. ^^y were 
also exempted from aU chril offices and employ- 
ments. 

The celebration of the games bemg nrer.'^we 
of the first cares of the mMstratCs, who prwWed; 
id them, was to inscribe, in the public 
the name and country of the Athlete who had 
carried the prizes, and to annex the species m c^- 
bat in which they had heed victorious. The cha- 
riot-race bad the preference to aH otter 
Hence the historians, who date occnrrenws by »e 
Olympiads, as Thucydides, Dionysius ^ HaJicai^ 
nassus, Diodorus Siculus, and faasaniaB, almost 
always express the Olympiad by the raxM and 
country of the victors in that racc^- ^ . 

The praises of the i^tsortoto Athi^tts ^ote 
amongst the Greeks one of tiie princlpal*^bj^ 
of their lyric poetry. We find, that all ^ 
of the four books of Pindar tom Upon it, each 
which takes its title lh)m the games m whwh the 
combatants signalized themeef^, wbOsC 'ncto^ 
those poems celebrate. The poet, indeed, 
quently enriches his matter, by calling in to tbe 

•Diog.Liert. in Solon. p.S7. « About wf.U. ■Abotlt^.2- 
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wb^iMl 

l^t? lfce,#flte^ ?(iao(*^ to <^iH<^, - after fea?fcg 

ajipearaoce with 

^/petfinnance «f ^Si#dp«cle&, P^ him however 
ftiirdjjM^ief,^ *um agreed on, refer- 
ring lam for^w reo^inder to the Tyndaridse, 
'whoBi^lwi.had c^jwated so well. And in fact 
paid' hy tiiem, if we may believe the 
;4e^)iv/?r> at the feast given by the champron, 
tyhilstrllie'jgueata were at table, a servant came to 
Simonid^ aad 4^ him, that two men, covered 
dost and sw^ wpre at the door, and desired 
tq &p^ with him in all haste. . He had scarce 
8btj,ld» put of the ebamher, in order to go to 
ti^, vbed tberioof fell in, and crushed the cham- 
pfen, wi^ aU ids guests, to death. 

unit^ with po^ry to j>erpetuate the 
feme of Sl^^ies were erected to 

^ejictors, especially in tiw -Olympic games, in 
the ver^^fdace where they had been crowned, and 
iofthat of tbdr bhth also j which was 
GonamPfdy doi^ at the expence of their country. 
Amongst the statues winch adorned Olympia, were 
illhPSe qf several thildien of ten or twelve years' 
jc^ wto had ^twted the prize at that age in the 


* Cic. de,Orat I. ii, n. S52, S53. Phted. 1. ii. fab. 24. 
Onintit. ksH. c. 2. 
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peraiiBion to 

m£Q*e, that..ha4 9 


The difirmt 

■regard 
Bvrwtt I tnikeim 

combats aiid games eo muAj&^^^gggg 
the Greeks, I b<g the-Tea<lerVj^^^ffl*9^^™^.-' 
a reaection, tiiat may ser^ tp^bW'JwajW^^ 
of character bet*'^ 
regard tothis sul^- ' ‘ 

/ ^Tje aaoBt e6rotoio» ^ilUai^dfaai|8lit*^ 
at irtdeh ti» ftat «eK,’by o gyy<»<>^ j!#.j ^ v , 
passionate, wero.preaa«l 
bat of the da^otors, in|l' 
luKis ; ,io whieb 1i»e crierbf 
and ^ abon^ oflw» 

feasted Mtm cru^ ty» 

of seeing oaeo iihi3c4op>9®*^*^®*^^ ' 

in^ titeM oi idte {wvnwtkm, wi|b 1^ 


y Ub, ti. p. 30&. 


VOL. T. 


iAg oC p\i 

tewj«r tirg^js^rbosa-ai^ Mdi^^ 

<g^^^pas^ ffl ti»js bun^lMC^ . 

' In^-Gf^ece' tiiese ccxatriur ibiMlaU^ un* 
tebbn^ .ftnd on|y lotrodiri:^ i&tp somA 

'*’ht% cbarwjr 

'twitted tb«in‘tn(o their dtf ; 'and^.wiea ft wa« 
propos^ . to toipdui^ tte;cMalMrta rf th^ 

ad i^Athediaai fix^tTcie oii^t of ^ assetnblj, 
timno diMB ike ait^^, tmtf^ db«k a thoutand 
veu^eo hji our fp Mcrt^> 

inj^s respect the con- 
‘^’'duct and wisdom p& the Greeks were iafinitely 
Boperior to that Roimans. I speak of thie 
"insdoin of'Pagans. Convioced that the multitude, 
too touchy j^i^erotpd by the objects of sense to be 
suficiently emufied aijia entertained with the plea- 
sures of the und^tanding," could be delighted only 
seti^ible ojb^ects, both natioos were studbus to 
widi ^gftoes and shows, and such ex- 
were proper to affect the 
lihAaOfl. . tt^^^ which, , each evinced 

^ fcpO^Oditipfci^ ioclinatioo and dispeeition. 
f The Romans, Mncated in war, and accustomed 
to,|]^|ti08<4?'^4f!^^^ notwithstanding the po- 
RtenoM up^ piqbed tl^emselves, some- 

^ henge it wasi, that 
the murj^ exhibited in 
4ir fr^ iospinng^ them with 
‘b^e%jh)irq^^^t<du enj^aion^t to-tbem. 

’Pw ipsoliia^l.ppmp fw tiju^hf floi^ frpm the 
tlfOe SQur:i%M4.swg^ np 1^ inburaanity. To 

* itt fit Doabttftct 1014. 

fft 1>Bnaoiax^4 c^bPiM l^lOiopba^boM dfid^ 
l^iaa hud bWL H« fidobi^ in iim mgn of Marra 
Xarelius. 



oecessai^ to prove, that 
inght nr I5a#[ thopiiind ineo . had* b^’. jelled io 
battie.vj Tlii&^flpoiii^ vhich W so 

much jostentatioo, , produced, that an iodnity pC 
wortlty fiMniliea had beea reduced to the utnu^ 
misery. *1146 iDodhi|rable 'trotfe pf captives had 
been freei ptfiwna a'%w day* before, and were 
oftte^i st i Bg^ babfo for hdndSir, meri^ and virtue. 
Tbd repreiSeDtation of the towns that had been 
tdeen in the war,' that .tiiey had sacked, 

pluhdfflpd^Jtftd burM the i^t dp^lrot cides ; wd 
bad either de((|h‘<>y4|;^dt^ved foeir inhabitant. 
In. short, nothing wa#^ moee inhuman, than to drag 
kings and princes 4i^'^|iins before thie chariot of a 
Roman dtizen,*ahc^;lD$tdt ti^'mi^^ 
humiliation in tbatJl^cd^hn^. ' . 

The triumphal =^h^* eFe<^‘ under the em- 
perors, where the enemies appeared' with chains 
upon their hands and legs, could prpceed only 
from a haughty fierceness of d^positioD^ and an 
inhuman pnde, that took delight In immoitalizing 
the shame and sorrow of shbject^ nations. , ^ ^ , 

•* The joy of the Greeks aeftef a Victory was far 
more mod^. They erected trophies ind^, bdf’of 
wood, a substance of no long dpratioh, r^hfoh time 
would soon consume ; and these it ^as probibited to 
renew. Plutarch’s reason for this is admirable.* 
After time had destroyed apd obliterated the marks 
of dissension and enmity that had divided nations, , 
it would have been the excess pf odious ai^ barba- 
rous emmQi%, to. have thou^ df fe-e^^hing 
them,- to p^etuate the remembrance (^ ancient 
quarrels, whkh could not be buried too soon in si- 
IcDceand’oblivion. Ueadd8,tbattbetr0pbie8of8tone 
and brass, tince sob^ituted to those of wood, reflect 
no honour upon those who iotroduced the custom. 

• Plut. in QaoEtt Rom. p, 273. 

, * Us Kfis rif.iroAw/af Siafotas 

ct.jj.M(5rTos, afaXafifawiv xa) xaivmm'y brtiphyiy Im 

y.Cf\ « 



‘1 iii^ 'trifii d«|Ji«Ka ifkAgaA- 

ltos*4 «>oi«a5ttDt»< aftW ft ficerty, 

a ffrtft* nulStJef «f few that » w 

say, of Grtefel, #fet% feft o^Wft «fee fttiaj afid to bear 
hito tttter %it& abd greato#, tbtoe word*, ao 
M of tB^featfbtt ««d hotoWSiy : ^“Ofe unbapw 
“ Gfefefefe, to Atpfive tbys^^ of 80 tiiatty braw^ii* 
“ and todwtroy those wfee h«l lNtoft *all«iaht 

“ to hate cott^efed ttll ttiO BOi haiiftfeS !” 

The Bitne fehtrit eif nwdewtiDn atid huttwaitjr 
iwettnled in %« hoWife «how8 of tb« Gtweka. 
Theft- fesHttah bad ftodiittg rtOtfrflfat or ttfflkthe 
ih Ihett). Eyery thing in th«e tended to 
delight, fHeadShlp, and htfefttiOny: tw>d in that 
e«d«#ted one Of (he ptgm nidtaotngsB which 
resulted to GreoeO, froto the eOieninfaation .of 
these games. The tepublit*, sttoatated by dis- 
tatice of eountry, ^ diiTie% of intereste, having 
the ohhotrtonlty of meetiOg from tkoe to tkne, in 
the same ]^ft< 3 c, and in the thittet otf te^teieg and 
festivfty* tdlfed fhetosdves more striedy with one 
another, ethttolatcd each odier against the Barba- 
rians and tttetOttftWb ewmiee of tbefe- liberty, and 
madfe op their dlSfereoceB by the arsdiatton of 
tome neutral shite in allMHftce with them. The 
tome Utngoigte, maaaers, tterffioes, exerdtos, and 
wOr^, an conspired a> oflfte the eetoral iitde 
mtii of Grtoee hft) one grtot and dtraddable 
attidn^ and to pr^ifette saitoogM; toem dw iWDe 
dismmtkm, Ihe totafee d» satoa toal for 

them ifterty, and foe -eaiaie ftaidtteto for foa arts 
and acfonce*. 

tke Prim a«^ the Shaft and &epre- 

wUaHim ^ the Theatre. 

1 HAVE reserved for die oonchisHNi rf dss head 
awNbClr kiad of aoBipetflicm, wbidi dee* itrtlt *11 

^ Plot, in Lacon. ApopbtKegin. p. ^tt 1. 



apm. tbe »tne&gti^ md address 

of 4i)0 ^ IWMW, ^ 

coj]^ q f ibe i^ : wbcrein tbe omiton^ bisto- 
nans^^wiy^joeto, qjade trW qf tWr op^ dtie s, sod 
•ti;b(B^ed tb«ir productiQOS tQ the wmwrf and 
judgflieot of the polc^ This eow l ^ fco in 

sort of dispata wM so n«ob tbo ispre lively and »r' 

dent, t» the victoiy in qties^ mi^t justly be 
deei^ to he infinitely si^rior to jdl oth^ 
cause it adects the oian lapre nearly, is foeucled 
on bis personal and kstemal qualities, depi^ 
upon the merk of bis inteUectual capacity ; which 
are advantage we are apt to aspire after with the 
ubnoBt vivacity and pas^ioo, aod of which we are 
least of all inclined to renounce the glory movers. 

It nas a ^at honour, and at the same tiioe a 
most sensible pleasure, for writers, who are ga- 
aertlly fond of ftuae tod applsMse, to have koowo 
how to unite in their fovour the sufirages of so 
numerous and select an assembly as that of the 
Olympic gasses ; in whids were present all the 
finest geniuses of Greece, and all who were mart 
capableof jud^ngof theexcetfencyofawork. 
theatre was et^afty open to history, eloquence, and 
poetry. 

' Herodotus read his history at the Olympic 
games to ah Gffem>e, assemUed at them, ai^ was 
beard wkh such applause, that the uames of ^ 
nine Muses were given to the nine books which 
compose his work, and the people cried out vhere- 
em- be passed, .2)st m M vt^en <mr 

butory, attd eelekratedmtr glmoMavmnaa against 
ike Barbarism so excetietUly. 

All who had been present at Ifae games, caused 
afterwards Ibery part of Greece to resound with 
the narae and gfory (d this iUmtiions fatstorian. 

Lttckn, who writes the fact wbiifo 1 have related, 
adds, tW after the example of Herodotus, many 

^ Locun* ia Herod, p* 6S2. 



of tbe sophS^ ’and rhetoricians went to Olytftpla, 
Jo read the harangues of their composing; finding 
that the shortest and most certain tttetfaod of ac- 
quiring a great reputation in a little time. 

'* Plutar^ observes, that Lysias, the Annous 
Athenian (Mtor/tontem porary with Herodotus, pro- 
nounced a speech in the Olympic games, wherein 
he congratulated the Greeks upon diteir reconcilia- 
tion with each other, and their having united to 
reduce the power of Dionysius the Tyrant, as upon 
the greatest action they had ever done. 

* We may judge of the eagerness of the poets to 

signalize themselves in these solemn games, from 
tlmt of Dionysius himself. That prince, who had 
the foolish vanity to believe himself the most ex- 
cellent poet of his time, appointed readers, called 
in Greek, ( Rha^so^y,) to read several 

pieces of bis composing^ Olimpia. When they 
began to pronounce the verses of the royal poet, 
the strong and harmonious voices of the readers 
occasioned a profound silence, and they were heard 
at first with the greatest attention, which conti- 
nually decreased as they went on, and turned at last 
into downright horse-laughs end hooting ; so miser- 
able did the verses appear. ^ He comforted him- 
self for this disgrace by a victory he gained some 
time after in the feast of Bacchus at Athens, in 
which he caused a tragedy of hia composition to 
he represeoted. 

The disputes of the poets in the Olympic games 
were notliing, iu comparison with the ardour and 
emulation that prevailed at Athens ; which is what 
remains to be said upon this subject, and there- 
fore I shall conclude with it: takingoccasion to 
give my readers, at the same time, twiort view of 
the shows and representations of the theatre of the, 
a'nciatts. ' Those who would be more fully in- 

* Plut. de vit. Oraf. p. 836. • Died. 1. xiv. p. 318. 

^ Diod. 1. XT. p. 384. 



pbewaoM 

tjrroed oo tbU sul^ct, wilt find H tre^ »t Urge 
in a work lately made public hy Ibe .reverend 
father Brumoi, the Jesuit; a work whicfe abounds 
with profound knowledge wd erotfeion, wci wuh 
reflections entirely new, deduced from the nature 
of the poems of which it treats. I 8ht#,make cm- 
siderable use of Uiat piece, and often without citmg 

it } which is not uncommon with me. 

Krtraordmaryfondnetsef tht Athemantfor tkeen- 
tertainmmtt oj the Stage. Emulatwn oj the 
Poets in disputing the pntes in those representa- 
tions. A short idea of Dramatic Poetry. 

No people ever eipfessed so much ardour and 
eagerness for the entertainments of tlie theatre as the 
Greeks, and especially the Athenians. 'I be reason 
is obvious : as no people ever demonstrated such 
extent of genius, nor carried so far the Iqve of 
eloquence and poesy, tfiste for the sciences, just* 
ness of sentiments, elegance of ear, and delicacy 
in all the refinements of language. * A poor wo- 
man, who sold herbs at Athens, discovered Theo- 
phrastus to be a stranger, by a single Word which 
he affectedly made use of m expressing hiniself. 
The common people got the tragedies of Euripides 
by heart. The genius of every nation expresses it- - 
self in the people’s manner of passingtheir time, and 
in their pleasures. The great employment and de- 
light of the Athenians were to amuse themselves with 
works of wit, and to judge of the dramatic pieces, 
that were acted by public . authority several 
times a year, especially at the feasts' hf Bacchus, 
when the tragic and comic poets disputed, for the 
prize. Tfi^ornler used to present four of their 
pieces at ^^me ; exccjlt Sophocles, who did nc^ 
think fit to continue so laborious an exercise, and 

* JUiai amti Thtophrastum, komitiem alioquS 

unuu affecMione verbi, hospium dixit. Quint. I. viu. 
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eottlAail UMMtf t* <ri^pMdriBlnc«^whefrlit^ 

Tb#t«^aM tofaited opob 

tbe wTWiit: imion, befeie 

th«y wei^ refMMs^Btedle the itnA’nh. They were 
eeted tiicto m tlie prtMibed oi the peo^; 
bat Bddoubte^ witb no great preperatioB^ The 
judges gave tlmr saffregei^aad pevfonaaoce, 

which had the most voice8,.was declv^ victorious, 
reoRMfik the croWh u so^ ioid was re p re aw tad 
wittbalbjsOMibie potafkattheeKMoce of tber^ub- 
fk. Thu) did hov however, exctiidesucbpwoet, as 
were only ih^seconli^ttliiril class. The best had 
not always tha prefer^ce ; for what times have been 
etempt from party, icaprk*, ignorance, and pre- 
judice? * .^an is vary angry With the judges, who, 
in one of these dittos, gave only die seoomi place 
to jBuripides. He accuses them of judging either 
without capacity, or of suffering thernsraves to be 
bribed. It is easy to conceive die warmth and emu- 
lation, which these deputes and public rewards 
excited amongst the poets, and bow much they Con- 
tributed to the perfection, to which Gre^ carried 
dramatic performances. 

Thedrematie poem introduces the persons them- 
selves, speaking and acting upon the sti^ : In the 
epic, on the contrary, tM poet only relates the 
dilferent adventures v£ his characters. It js nato- 
rtd to he deli^^vtCd wilfo fine descriptions of events, 
in which illustrious persons and wbeioitidSdhs are 
interested; and hence the epic poem bad its origin. 
Ilut we ere quite dil^^Otly^af^ted with heating 
those persons themselves, with beiqgtbe confrdents . 
of their most secret seadments, a^htuditors and 
spectators of their resdutkms, enterjUKs, and the 
bappy .or unba{^y events atiendii^- tbeia. To 
. read and see an action, are quite dirotoot things ; 
we are infinitely more moved with vrlmt is ac^, 


t £li(n. 1. u. c. S. 
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€tarej«*«»««Uis 
i}ucmbdM&a^<^3edvttiiesiaMliBM. 1be«pee- 
ti^, c^TMaU; ligtawi^ M itaiittiatta Marl^ 
approaching life, matake»tfaepictoMfir||iM ofig^ 
nai, and diinks the inject real. This gave birth to 
drafDsftie poetry^ «hidi ndoto and co- 

medy. . 

To these may be added: the egtyiic' wem , wfaidi 
derives its omae iiomtbe sa^i^ rural ^s, who 
were always the chief ohattctert HI it; andnothotn 
the saiirey a khid ot abasive peeCry, which has no 
resemblaace to this, and is of a mucli later date- 
The satyric poem was odtlief tragedy nor comedy, 
but somethi^ betweea both, participating of the 
character of each. The poets, who dispated die 
prize, generally added eoe of tbw piaces to didr 
tragedies* to allay the gravity and' soiemnity of tbe 
one, with the mirth aw fd^antry of the other. 
TbCTe is but one example of this ancient poem come 
down to us, whtcb is the Cydops of Euripides. . 

I shall oonfioe myself upon this head to tragedy 
and comedy; both which had their origin amongst ( 
the Greeks, who looked apm them as ^tsof their 
own growth, of which they coidd never have enoegfa. 
Adiois was remarkable mr an extraordinary appe- 
tite of this kind. These tarn paems, which were 
for a long time coaipris»l nod^tbe general name 
of tragedy, received there by degrees such na- 
proveoMots, as at length raised them to their h^- 
est perfisbti^ 

The Origin and Progrets of Tragedy. Poets who 
eixelUd in it at Athene ; .^schtlvs, Sopho- 
cles, and EvaiPiDps. 

There %d been aaany tcag^ and eondc poets 
beforeThespis ; but as tiwy bad made no alteratiohs 
in tbe ongmU rude form of this pods, andasTbes- 
pb was ^ first diat made any improvement in it, 
be was generally esteemed its jpventor. Befisrehim, 
trsgpdy was aojBDre than a jumble of buffoon tales 



ivi nstAco. 

in intermixed wid).^ sinfi|iDgof 

acboflUMapraseo^ Bacchus; forhisto thefeuta 
df celebrated at thMltme of the vintage, 

-that tragedy o«nn its birth. 

* 1a tragMie^'infora^ et grossiere en naiscaat, 
N'etoitqu’uneimple choeur, ou cbacun en dansant, 
£t du dieu des raising entcumant les louanges, 
S’dfibr^oit d’attirer de fertiles veodanges. 
lih le vin et la joie ^veillant les esprits, 

Du plus habile chantre un bouc etoit le prix. 

Formksa and grass did tragedy arise, 

A simple chorus, rather mad than xvise; 

For jruit/ttl vnUages the dancing throng 
Foar d to the god of grapes a drunken song : 
Wild mirth andxoine sustain'd the Jrantic note, 
And the best singer had the prize, a goat, 

Thespis made several alterations in it, which Ho- 
race describes after Aristotle, in bis Art of Poetry. 
The ‘first was to carry bis actors about in a cart, 
whereas before they used to sing in the streets, 
whenever chance led them. Another was to have 
their faces smeared over with w ine-lees, instead of 
acting without disguise, as at first He also imro- 
duoed a character among the chorus, who, to give 
the actors time to rest themselves and! to take 
breath, jrepeated the advenmres of some ilbstrious 
perwn; which recital, at length, gave place to the 
ftuyects of tragedy, 

> fioUeBo, Art Poet. Chant UL 
* J^nctum trugkte gnm inxxnim earner 
2>kiiur, et plauxtm vexuee poitmata TTkmit, 

0MB mensM Mgere4tftc permctifctcibuiw. 
f , j , Hot. lit Art Po<t 

ben Thf«pii.fir>t expotHtbetf«gicM«se« 
were the acton^ and a cart the acene. 

Where gh^y faces, tmear^d with leeaof wine, 
Prightod^e ditt9|ea>alid atftof'd the crowd. 

Roscoib. An of Pbtt 
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^ Tbei^fiBCle presiier, qai barbaotltigidtflte^ < 

Prottetm par les bourgs cette hetnwse'ftiHp, 

£t d’acteufs imd om^ dmrgeaitt^Q 
Amusa les passans d’un speetade^cmvePa. 

First Tkes^, smear'd with kes, and taid rf art, 

The graftal folfy vented from a cart; . ■ 

And- as his tawSy actors drove about, 

The sight was new, and charm'd tiie gaping rout. 

‘ Thespis lived in the time of Solon. That wise a. M. 
legislator, upon seeing his pieces performed, ex- a +40. 
pressed his dislike, by striking bis staff against the 
ground ; appreheirfing that these poetical fictions, 
and idle stories, ftom mere theatrical representa- 
tions, would soon become matters of importance, 
and have too great a share in all public and private 
affairs. 

It is not so easy to invent, as to improve the in- 
ventions of others. The alterations Thespis made a. M. 
in tragedy, gave room for iEwhylus to make new SiOi. 
and more considerable of his own. He was 
at Athens, in the first year of the sixtieth Olympiad. ^ 

He took upon him the profession of arms, at a time 
when the Athenians reckoned almost as many heroes 
as citizens. He was at the battles of Marathon, Sa- 
lamis, and Platea, where he did his doty. But his 
disposition called him elsewhere, and put him upon 
entering into another course, where no less glory Ant. J. C 
was to be acquired ; and where be was soon with- 430! 
out any competitors. As a superior genius, he 
took upon him to reform, or rather to create tragedy 
anew ; of which he has, in consequence, been al- 
ways acknowledged the inventor and father. Fa- 
ther Brumoi, in a dissertation which abounds with 
wit and good" sense, explains the manner in which 
,£schylus conceived the true idea of tragedy from 

f Bolteas, Art. Poet. Chant, iii. ^ Plotia Soloa p. 95, 



fUMCI. 

HoiMirV pcwm. TIm fMMt fatoMel# mtA to 
uy, worJoHnsn Uw fanonti^f inste 

by Hoiowr in ^9 OiMl and OdyNoy. 
Tragsi^ tberefoi* look « oearibra voder kioL 
He gave * isasks to bis actors, adorned them with 
rohas and traim, and aMcbikna ««ar buiinaa. 
Instead of a earh ha orected a theatre of a mode- 
rate elevation, and aotiraly obanged their 
wUeh from he^ marry and hurimq^ ai at ^1; 
became majestic and serious. 

” Eachyle deos le cheeur jetta ks personages : 
D’no auMpe plus hona^te habitla ks visages : 
Sur les ats d’an tikatre ea fwblk: exheuasd 
Vk pareitre I’aoteard’un hvodetjuin cbaeaid. 


Frvm the (karm Immt nem grace: 

He vein mth decent matkt the actor's face, 
Tm^ him in tmlans Jirst /# tread the stage. 
And rak'd a theiUre to please the age. 


But that was only the eatemal part or body of 
tragedy. Its soul, which was the moat important 
a^ essential addition of ^schylus, ceoskted in the 
vivacity aad spirtt of the action, srutaked by the 
ilMk|guB of the persons of the drama introduced 
by him ; io the art^ working up of the stronger 
passioBS, espewlly of toror and pky, wfakh 
alternately efitsetiag and agitating the soul witii 


* B«iku, Art. Pwt. 

* PmimKptn(msfaUmguerep*rU)r]iMe$Ut 

JgKhftmet mtdidt Ogm, 

Bt itaxitmtgmmqiKloqiti,M*i^t^^ 

Hot. de Aft 


Aft PoSt 


Thif, Achylas (with iadigaatiM) ww, 

And boiU a ttagt, foond out > decent ^ew> 
Bronght Tkanh hi (a civikr ditguiie), . 

And Uught men bow to ipetk aro how to act 

BiMnB.AitPaet. 





jiMnofilil or ob}«ds, 

plwtnrr *¥4;*^ ivm thst tny rtn^^ and 
emotion ; in ^ raoice of a subject» -p^ «(d>)e, 
itttnwtiiig, tmd nontamBd vntfaittiihw^oMbdiby the 
unity Of tibte, tad woioa : Ja k u tbe 

conduot and dopoiitkm of tba adicdc piece, afiBofa, 
bythc ord«r md iMraw^ of bi pi^ and the 
hi^y eotmeotioa of its ^dattts and inaigUM, 
b(^ the mind (rftteepeetetor iaatMpeiiM twifae 
oatastropbe, and then rteiores hm bk tnuiqiiiB%, 
and dbnakses him whb satisfaction. 

Tbe chorus bad been estabilsbed before dSschy* 
hiB, as It eottipoebd atone, or next to idmie, what 
was then cdled tiaeedy. He did not ^thmefote 
exclude it, bid, oh we coetraiy, tfaoiugbt it toin- 
corporsite it, to sing as chorus between the acte. 
Thus H sup^tod the inteml of feetkw, and was a 
kind df person of the drama, etnptoyra * either in 
giving useful advice and saluta^ instmctioQB, in 
espousing the oarty of innocence and vitwe, in 
being the depositoty of secrets, aod tbe avenger of 
violated rebgbn,or in sostatoingidl those charaoten 


AitM^partm vkoruf officlMmque ^ifik 

neu^quid medio* tnAnnpiM ioMC, 
Sh^ non prcpoeito conducat, et karcOt epU. 
Ilk bonk fao€atque,€t eonciUetur amicu, 
StteMihtto*,etMetpectopeih9eH0^ 
lUe Safin tm^ mdifueebtetns; dk mkdirm 
Jmtikim, UgrtMte, ^ apertu otia portk. 
lUe teM commmd, dcoeque prtoetur ct. orct, 

D rcaeat mkerk, oboat Jhrtwa mterbk* 

Hor*4eAn.hit* 


ehMS ihould wlM* motion 
AaA^iutii « g«ii«MQi mjM munljr fort ; 

Mge. lovei ri^ booecty. 

And itrkt obteirancQ of impartial laws^ 

Sobrioty, aecnrtty, wi pemco. 

And Uwgoia tmtM Mad 
To mo tbe wnlchfd# mnd p«H dmm ibefrad ; 
Bet nothing mart be fang between the acts, 
Brntwhatmoeway eondocet to the plot 

UoBcoin. Art of roetry tnottat 
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ti&lej accordinjf to Hortice. TTsfr co- 
ifpha^ or priocipsi pereoQ of tbs chorus^ spote 
for the rest ' < 

In^doe of -SSacbjhis’jB pieces, celled the Eame* 
nides, die poet represents Orestes at the bottom of 
the ata|^ sarFQtH^d by the Furies, laid asleep by 
Apollo. Their 6gure most have been extremely 
horrible, as it is related,' diat upon their wakingand 
appearing tumnltttOusly on the^ theatre,' where they 
were Ipact as« chorus, seme women miscarried with 
the surprise, and several children died of (he fright. 
The chorus at that time consisted of fifty actors. 
After (his accident, it was reduced to fifteen by an 
express law, and at length to twelve, 
y' lhave observed, that one of the altevations made 
by v£scfaylus in tragedy, was tbe mask worn by bis 
actors. These draraa^ masks had no resem- 
blance to ours, whicht only cover the face, but were 
a kind of case for -the whole bead, wid winch, be- 
sides the features, represented the beard, .the hair, 
tbe ears, mid ev«i t^.oriiaajeat8.ufted.iy:w^^ 
in their head-dresses. These masks varied accord- 
ing to "the pieces that were acted. Tbe 

subject b treated at large in a dissertation of M. 
Boindin's, inserted in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Belles Lettres* 

I could never comprehend, as I have observed 
elsewhere,' in speaking of pronunciation, bowniasks 
came to continue so long upon the stage of the 
ancients; for certainly they could not be used, 
.without considerably deadening tbe spirit of tbe 
action, which is principally expressed in the coun- 
tenance, (he seat and miiTor of what passes in the 
soul. Does it not often happen, that the blood, 
according as it is put In nsotion by different pas- 
sions, sometim^ covers tbe face wi% a sudden 
and iindest blush, sometimes eoflames k'wkh the 
ragn ahd fury, sometimes retirw, leaving 

* VoL IV. • r Manner of 4acbhig, &c. Vol. IV. 



it pale witltfear«.BBd •t otbera diffineeA^caliaatid 
amiable serenity over it?. All tbe^ edEectiaM iiura 
Btron^y inmged and distiugaisbed iatbe liaeaqMatB 
of the face. Tbe mask deprwea tba 
this energetic language^ and of that 1 ^ and loal, 
by which it is tbe w tbfuliaterpreter of all tbe sea* 
timenU of tbe heart I <h> not wonder, iherefer^ 
at Cicero’s remark upon the actioa of iRoeciua.* 

“ Our ancestore,” says he, '* were better jttdgjee 
“ than we are. They could not wholly appi^ 

“ even Roscius hims^ whilst he perform^ in a 
“ mask.” 

iEschylus was in tbe scde posses^ of the gipry 
of the stage, with almost every voice in bis favour^ 
when a young rival made his appearance to dispute 
the palm with him. This was ^phocles. He was a. M. 
born at Colonos, a town in Attica, m the second ssos. 
year of the Beveot3f^r8t Olympiad. His father 
was a blacksmith, or one who kept people of that 
trade to work for hHB< Hishrst essay was a master- 
piece. When, upon the occasion of Citnon’s having 
found the bones of Tbeseu^ and their being brou^ 
to Athens, a dispute between the trag^ck poets was 
appointed, Sophocles entered the lists with iEschy- A. M. 
lus, and carri^ Uie prise against him. The ancient 
victor, laden till then with the wreaths he bad^^'^,^ 
acquired, believed them all lost by &iling of the 
last, and withdrew in disgust into Sicily to king 
Hiero, tbe protector and patron of all the learned 
in disgrace at Athens. He died there soon after in 
a very singular manner, if we may believe Suidaa. 

As he lay asleep in tbe fields, whh his bead bare, 
an eagle, taking his bald ciown for a stone, let a 
tortoise fall upon it, which killed him. Of ninety, 
or at least sevoaty, tragedies, composed by him, . 
only seven are now extant. 

Nor have those of Sophocles escaped tbe iigu^ 
of time better, though one hoadred and seventeen 

fav^ofaM. ub. Hi. d« Or«t a. 2gl. 





irwriic r,i«rf •ceonlkig to Mine cue hoadtod 
Ud < h ii<y . 4ie tettiMid tocxtmDeiidd age idl the 
■dOMeiaad Tigoor ai ku gaaos, m appears fran a. 
aroowtaiics.. in iae inSoc^ . Hu children, tia- 
•KBtbjr of to gnat B opoB lattoace^hatlH 

bad tot to sBOtos, anmnioned him before the 


A.U. 

3509 . 
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I, ia ooder to xdrtaiii a decree, ftat bis eotato 
lie taken fraoi toa,«Qd put into their bande. 


Hetoade m other' defence, ,tfa8n to read a tragedy 
betrat at that time compoaiag, called (Edipne at 


ColoBoa, 'wto tokbthe jndgea^vere ao cfaartBcd, 
that be carried bis cause unanimously; and his 


riaUna, detmted 'by the whole asserotAy, got no* 
thing by their suit, btd the ahaine aad toamy due 
la ye di^rant iafcatitade. < He «v«s tweaty times 
crewned victor.' Some -si^ be exjured in repeatiog 
to .<diDtitone, to want m power to neeover to 


famn, after .a vipleot 'eadeaeour to pronoance a 
bog pened to the and ; others, that haidied of 


jey upna to'beiBg deotoed vbtor, aootrai^r' to his 
expeetatiaa. Tim figure of a hive mat placed 
upto to tomb^ to perpetoate the e«une of See, 
wiachjbad hoen gh«n hinr, firemtbe smeetoeu of 
to vacses : adiei^ it u ptobable, the notion was 
tkehra^ of the toes toviag yettled upon to lips, 
mhen an to oodle. He died hi bh uinetietb year, 
the fourth of the t)ioety»third Olympiad, after hav* 
•Of snrvtved Jjudpidessix years, v^ was not so 
oldiB tdoBelfi 


A. M. The latter was hem an the tot year of the 
3524. aanauty'tob Otynspiad, atSalaaiis, wbitber his 
Aat^J. C. ^((ber Mneaacehss and mather Clito had retired 
when itooee aaaprepa.rii^ for to great expedi- 
tian against GriBQce. He applied bimtelf at first 
to pfaitoapby,aBd, annt^t odiere, had the celc' 
brated Anaxa&oras for his master. But the danger 
tactnred by tost ipeat onan, who was very near 
iai^aMKtothe totim of to pbhosouhieal tenets, 
todi^ top to the study ile tocovered 

in himsOlf is genius for t& dra^ usknown to 
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bun at^int; and etnployed it with such success, 
that be entered the lists with the grant masters of 
whom we have been speaking. * His works suffi- 
cient! j denote his profound application to philoso- 
phy. They abound with excellent maxima of 
morality; and it is in that view that Socrates in bis 
time, and f Cicero long after him, set so high a' 
value upon Euripides. 

/ 'One cannot sufficiently admire the extreme de- 
licacy expressed by the Athenian audience on cer- 
tain occasions, and their solicitude to preserve the 
reverence due to morality, virtue, decency, smd 
justice. It is surprising to observe the warmth 
with which they unanimously reproved whatever 
seemed iuconsisteut with them, and called the poet 
to an account for it, notwithstanding his having a 
well-founded excuse, as he had given such senti- 
ments only to persons imtoriously vicious, and ac- 
tuated b^ the most unjust passions. 

Euripides had put into the mouth of fiellerophon 
a pompous panegyric upon riches, which conclud* 
ed with this thought : Richer are the iupreme good 

the human race, and tviih reason ercite the ad- 
miration of the gods and men. The whole theatre 
cried out against these expressions ; and he would 
have been banished directly, if he had not desired 
the sentence to be respited till the conciusion of 
the piece, in which the advocate for riches perished 
miserably. 

He was in danger of incurring serious inconve- 
niences ftom an answer he puts into the mouth of 
Hippolytus. Phsedra’s nurse represented to him, 
that he had engaged himself under an inviolable 
oath to keep her secret. My tongue, it is true, 
pronounced that oath, replied he, but my heart 
gave no consent to it. This frivolous distinction 

* Senientiu d€iuiu, et m ii$ jwe d $apiaiSib>it mu, pent iptU 
ettpar. Qaintil. I. z. c. I. 

t Cui (Esripidi) tu giumsum erttUunescio ; mcerti muulot 
{fw MniM MMtmokM pmo. £pi*t tIu. I. 14. sd nupil. 
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appealed to the whole people, as an express con- 
tempt of the religioo and sanctity of an oath, that 
tended to banish all sincerity and good faith from 
society and the intercourse of life. 

/ Another maxim * advanced by Eteocles in the 
tragedy called the Phoenicians, and which Caesar 
had always in his mouth, is no less pernicious : Ij 
justice may be violated at all, it is when a throne 
is in question; in other respects, let it be duly re- 
vered. It is highly criminal in Eteocles, or rather 
in Euripides, says Cicero, to make an exception 
in that very point wherein such violation is the 
highest crime that can be committed. Eteocles is 
a tyrant, and speaks like a tyrant, who vindicates 
his unjust conduct by a false maxim ; and it is not 
strange that Cassar, who was a tyrant by nature, 
and equally unjust, should lay great stress upon the 
sentiments of a prince whom he so much resem- 
bled. But what is remarkable in Cicero, is his 
falling upon the poet himself, and imputing to him 
as a aime, the having advanced so pernicious a 
principle upon the stage. 

• Lycurgus, the orator, who lived in the time of 
Philip and Alexander the Great, to re-animate the 
spirit of the tragic poets, caused three statues of 
brass to be erected, in the name of the people, to 
iEscbylus, Sophocles, and Euripides ; and having 
ordered their works to be ti anscribed, he appointed 
them to be carefully preserved amongst the public 
archives, from whence they were taken from time 
to time to be read ; tbe players not being permitted 
to represent them on tbe stage. 

• Plot, in vlt. s. orat p. Sl-l. 

• Ipse autfm soccr ore semper vei'xus Eu» 

ripidis de Phacnissis habebai, guos dicam tU p0ero, incondkefor- 
iasse, sed tamen ut res potsu intelUgi : 

Navh ^ violandum ett jits, regnandi graiid 

VioUmdum cst; aliis rebus pietaiem colas, 

Capitalis Eteocles, vel poHut Ettripides, ^ id mum, quod 
omium sceleratimifmmfiurat, exc^it, Ofne. I, iii. n. 82. 
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Ttic reader expects, no doubt, after what has 
been said relating to the three poets, who invented, 
improved, and carried tragedy to its perfection, 
that I should point out the peculiar excellencies of 
their style and character. For that I must refer 
to father Brumoi, w ho will do it much better than 
it is in my power. After having laid down, as an 
undoubted principle, that t he epic poem, that is 
to say Homer, pointed out the way for the tra^c 
poSs ; and having demonstrated, by reflections 
drawm from human nature, upon what principles 
apd- by what degrees, this happy imitation was 
conducted to its end ; he goes on to describe the 
three poets above mentioned, in the most lively 
and brilliant colours. 

/ Tragedy took at first from iEschylus, its in- 
ventor, a much more lofty style than the Iliad ; 
that is, the mentioned by Horace. 

Perhaps ^Eschylus, who had a full conception of 
the grandeur of the language of tragedy, carried it 
too high. It is not Homer's trumpet, but some- 
thing more. His pompous, swelling, gigantic dic- 
tion, resembles rather the beating of drums and the 
shouts of battle, than the noble harmony of the 
trumpets. The elevation and grandeur of his ge- 
nius would not permit him to speak the language 
of other men, so that his Muse seemed rather to 
walk in stilts, than in the buskins of his own inven- 
tion. 

Sophocles understood much better the true ex»- 
cellence of the dramatic style : he therefore copies 
Homer more closely, and blends in his diction that 
honeyed sweetness, from whence he was denomi- 
nated the Bee, witli a gravity that gives his tragedy 
the modest air of a matron, compfelled to appear 
in public with dignity, as Horace expresses it. 

The style of Euripides, though noble, is less 
removed from the familiar; and he seems to liave 
affected rather, the pathetic and the elegant, than 
the nervous and the lofty. 


cxv 
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As Corneille, says fcther Bnitnoi in another place, 
after having openro to himself a path entirely new 
and tmknown to the ancients, seems like an eagle 
towering in the clouds, from the sublimity, force, 
unbroken progress, and rapidity of his flight and, 
as Racme, in copying the ancients in a manner en- 
tirely his own, imitates the swan, that sometimes 
floats upon the air, sometimes rises, then falls again 
with an elegance of motion, and a grace peculiar 
to terself ; so^Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
have each of them a particular characteristic and 
method. The first, as the inventor and father of 
tragedy, is like a torrent rolling impetuously over 
rocks, forests, and precipices; the second resembles 
a * canal, which flows gently through delicious gar- 
dens; and the third a nver, that does not follow its 
course in a continued line, but loves to turn and wind 
his silver w'ave through flowery meads and rural 
scenes. 

This is the character which father Brumoi gives 
of the three poets, to whom the Athenian stage 
was indebted for its perfection in tragedy, f .®schy- 
lus drew it out of its original chaos and confusion, 
and made it appear in sofnc degree of lustre; but 
it still retained the rude unfinished air of things in 
their beginning, which are generally defective in 
point of art and metted. Sophocles and Euripi- 
des added infinitely to the dignity of tragedy. The 
style of the first, as has been observed, is more no- 
ble and majestic ; of the latter, more tender and 
pathetic ; each perfect in their way. In this diver- 
sity of character, it it difficult to decide which is 

• I know not wbotkor the idea of « erntd, that flaws gently 
throttgk delicious gerdensj is well adapted to designate the cha- 
racter of Sophocles^ which is peculiarly distinguished by no- 
bleness, grandeur, and elevation. That of an impetuous and 
rapid stream, ndioie waves, from the violenpe of ihcir motion, 
are loud, and to be beard aftr off, seems to me a more suit- 
able imi^ of that poet. 

t Tragtedias primus in tucem JEudtylus prqtutU : subUmis et 
gravis, et grandiloquus sape usque ad vitium ; sed mdis in pic* 
risque et inco7f?potitut, Quintik 1. x« c; 1. 
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tnost wcdlent. The learned have always been di- 
vided upon this head; as we are at this day, with 
respect to the* two poets of our own nation, whose 
tragedies have made our stage illustrbus, and not 
inferior to that of Athens. 

I have observed, that the tender and patbe^ 
distinguishes the compositions of Euripides, of 
which Alexander of Pherse, the most cruel of ty- 
rants, was a proof. That barbarous man, upon 
seeing the Troades of Euripides acted, found him- 
self so moved with it, that he quitted the theatre 
before the conclusion of the play ; professing that 
be was ashamed to be seen in tears for the distress 
of Hecuba and Andromache, who had never 
shewn the least compassion for his own citizens, of 
whom he had butchered such numbers. 

When I speak of tlie tender and pathetic, I 
would not be understood to mean a passion that 
softens the heart into effeminacy, and which, to our 
reproach, is almost alone, or at least more than any 
other passion, received upon our stage, though re- 
jected by the ancients, and condemned by the na- 
tions around us of greatest reputation for their ge- 
nius, and taste for the sciences and polite learning. 
The two great principles for moving the passions 
amongst the ancients, were terror and pity.' And^ 
indeed, as we naturally refer every thing to our- 
selves, or our own particular interest, when we see 
persons of exalted rank or virtue sinking under great 
evils, the fear of the like misfortunes, with which we , 
know that human life is on all sides invested, seizes 
upon us, and from a secret impulse of self-love, 
we find ourselves sensibly affected with the dis-l 
tresses of others: besides which, the sharing aj* 
common nature with the rest of our species, makes 
us sensible to whatever befals them. Upon a close 
and attentive enquiry into those two passions, they 

' faC»( xa) tXtas. 

* ComeiUe vhI Racine. 

t Homo itm : hitnmii nildl d me ^iamm puto. Ter. 
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1 wiU be found ’the most deeply inherent, active, ex*- 
tensive, and general affections of the soul ; including 
all orders of men, great and small, rich and poor, 
of whatever age or condition. Hence the ancients, 
accustomed to consult nature, and to take her for 
their guide in all things, with reason cpnceived t£r- 
, ror jind compassion to be the sohl of trag^y ; and 
ttat those affections ought to prevail in it. The 
passion of love was in no estimation amongst 
thejji, and had seldom any share in their dramatic 
j pieces; though with us it is a received opinion, 

1 that they cannot be supported without it. 

It is worth our trouble to examine briefly in 
what manner this passion, which has always been 
deemed a weakness and a blemish in the greatest 
characters, got such footing upon our stage. * Cor- 
neille, who was the first who brought the French 
tragedy to any perfection, and whom all the rest 
have followed, found the whole nation enamoured 
witli the perusal of romances, and little disposed 
to admire anything not resembling them. Frorn the 
desire of pleasing his audience, who were at the 
same time his judges, he endeavoured to move 
them in the manner they’had been accustomed to 
be affected ; and, by introducing love in his scenes, 
to bring them the nearer to the predominant taste 
of the age for romance. From the same source 
' arose that multiplicity of incidents, episodes, and 
adventures, with which our tragic pieces are 
crowded and obscured ; so contrary to probability, 
Tvhich will not admit such a number of extraordi- 
nary a^d surprising events in the short space of 
four-and-twenty hours ; so contrary to the simpli- 
city of ancient tragedy; and so adapted to conceal, 
by the assemblage of so many different objects, 
the sterility, of the genius of a poet, more intent 
upon the marvellous, than upon the probable and 
natural. 

Both the Greeks and Rom^s have preferred the 
iambic to the heroic verse in tlieir tragedies; 
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not only, because the first has a kind of dignity bet- 
ter adapted to the stage, but, whilst it approaches 
nearer to prose, retains sufiiciently the air of poetry 
to please the ear ; and yet has too little of it to put 
the audience in mind of the poet, who ought not 
to appear at all in representations, where other 
persons are supposed to speak and act. Monsieur 
Dacier makes a very just reflection on this subject. 
He says, that it is the misfortune of our tragedy to 
have almost no other verse than what it has in 
common with epic poetry, elegy, pastoral, satire, 
and comedy ; whereas the learned languages have 
a great variety of versification. 

This inconvenience is higljly obvious in our tra- 
gedy; which consequently is obliged to lose sight 
of nature and probability, as it obliges heroes, 
princes, kings, and queens, to express themselves 
in a pompous strain in their familiar conversation, 
which it would be ridiculous to attempt in real 
life. The giving utterance to the most impetuous 
passions in an uniform cadence, and by hemistichs 
and rhymes, would undoubtedly be tedious and 
olFensive to the ear, if the charms of poetry, tlie 
elegance of expression, and the spirit of the senti- 
ments, and perhaps, more than all of them, the re- 
sistless force of custom, had not in a manner sub- 
jected our reason, and spread a veil before our 
judgment. 

It w^as not chance, therefore, which suggested to 
the Greeks the use of iambics in their tragedy. 
Nature itself seems to have dictated that kind of 
verse to them. Instructed by the same unerring 
guide, they made choice of a different versification 
for the chorus, better adapted to the motions of the 
dance, and the variations of the song; because it was 
necessary for poetry here to shine out in all its lus- 
tre, whilst the mere conversation between the real 
actors was suspended. The chorus was an embel- 
lishment of the representation, and a relaxation to 
the audience, and therefore required more exalted 
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poetiy And numbers to support it, when united 
with music and dancing. 

Of the Oid, Middle^ and New Comedy. 

Whilst tragedy was thus rising to perfection at 
Athens, comedy, the second species of dramatic 
poetry, and which, till then, had been much ne- 
glected, began to be cultivated with more attention. 
Nature was the common parent of both. We are 
sensibly affected with the dangers, distresses, mis- 
fortunes, and, in a word, with whatever relates to 
the lives and conduct of illustrious persons ; and this 
gave birth to tragedy. And we are as curious to 
know the adventures, conduct, and defects of our 
equals ; which supply us with occasions of laughing, 
and being merry at the expence of others. Hence 
comedy derives itself ; which is properly an image of 
private life. Its design is to expose defects and 
vices upon the stage, and, by affixing ridicule to 
them, to make them contemptible; and, conse- 
quently, to instruct by diverting. Ridicule, there- 
rore, (or, to express the same word by another, 
Pleasantry) ought to prevail in comedy. 

This species of entertainment took at different 
times three different forms at Athens, as well from 
the genius of the poets, as from the influence of the 
government, which occasioned various alterations 
in it. 

The old comedy, so called * by Horace, and 
which he dates after the time of J£schylus, retained 
something of its original rudeness, and the liberty 
it bad been used to take of throwing out coarse jests 
and reviling the spectators from the cart of Thespis. 
Though it was become regular in its plan, and 
worthy of a great theatre, it had not learnt to ‘be 
' more reserved. It represented real transactions, 
with the names, dress, gestures, and likeness, in 

* Sucoemt vetut kit comadia non sine multd 
L a u de . Hw. in Art. Po8t 
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masks, of whomsoever it thought fit to sacrifice 
to the public derision. In a state where it was 
held good policy to unmask whatever carried the 
air of ambition, singularity, or knavery, comedy 
assumed the privilege to harangue, reform, and 
advise the people upon their most important inter- 
ests. No one was spared in a city of so much 
liberty, or rather licentiousness, as Athens was 
at that time. Generals, ma^strates, government, 
the very gods were abandoned to the poet’s satirical 
vein; and all was well received, provided the comedy 
was diverting and the Attic salt not wanting. 

“ In one of these comedies, hot only the priest 
of Jupiter determines to quit his service, because 
no more sacrifices are ofiered to the god; but 
Mercury himself comes, in a starving condition, to 
seek his fortune amongst mankind, and offers to 
serve as a porter, su^er, bailiff, guide, door-keeper; 
in short, in any capacity, rather than return to 
heaven. In another,* the same gods, reduced to 
the extremity of famme, from the birds having built 
a city in the air, whereby their provisions are cut off, 
aildJJjfi gmoke of incense and sacrificei.preBSDt8d 
from ascending to hbayen, depute three ambas- 
sadors in the name of Jupiter to conclude a treaty 
of accommodation with the birds, upon such con- 
ditions as they shall approve. The chamber of 
audience, where the three famished gods are re- 
ceived, is a kitchen well stored with excellent game 
of all sorts. Here Hercules, deeply smitten with 
the smell of roast meat, which he apprehends to 
be more exquisite and nutritious than that of in- 
cense, begs leave to make bis abode, and to turn 
the spit, and assist the cook upon occasion. The 
other fueces of Aristophanes abound with strokes 
still more satirical and severe upon the principal 
divinities, 

I am not much surprised at the poet’s insulting 


• Flutui. 


• The Birdf. 
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the gods, and treating them with the utmost ton- 
tempt, as from them he had nothing to fear ; but I 
cannot help wondering at his having brought the 
most illustrious and powerful persons of Athens 
upon the stage, and presuming to attack the go- 
vernment itself, without any manner of respect or 
reserve. 

Cleon having returned triumphant, contrary to 
the general expectation, from the expedition against 
Sphacteria, was looked upon by the people as the 
greatest captain of that age. Aristophanes, to set 
that bad man in a true light, who was the son of a 
tanner, and a tanner himself, and whose rise was 
owing solely to his temerity and impudence^ was 
80 bold as to make him the subject of a comedy, ^ 
without being awed by his power and influence : 
but he was obliged to play the part of Cleon him- 
self, and appeared for the first time upon the stage 
in that character ; not one of the comedians dar- 
ing to represent it, nor to expose himseh to the 
resentment of so formidable an enemy. His face 
was smeared over with wine-lees ; because no 
workman could be found, t^at would venture to 
make a mask resembling Cleon, as was usual w hen 
persons were brought upon the stage. In this 
piece he reproaches him with embezzling the piib- 
lio treasures, with a violent passion for bribes and 
presents, with craft in seducing the people, and 
denies him the glory of the action at Sphacteria, 
which he attributes chiefly to the share his colleague 
had in it. 

In the Acharniam, he accuses Lamachus of 
having been made general, rather by bribery than 
merit. He imputes to him his youth, inexperience, 
and idleness j at the same -time that he, and many 
others, whom he covertly designates, convert to their 
own^ use the rewards due only to valour and real 
services. He reproaches the republic with tl>eir 


^ The Knights, 
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preference of the younger citizens to the elder, in 
the government of the state, and the command of 
their armies. He tells them plainly, that when 
peace shall be concluded, neither Cleonymus, Hy- 
perbolas, nor many other such knaves, all mention^ 
by name, shall have any share in the public affairs ; 
they being always ready to accuse their fellow- 
citizens of crimes, and to enrich themselves by such 
informations. 

In his comedy called the TVasps, imitated by Ra- 
cine in his Fiaideurs, he exposes t he ma d pagsiog 
^f ^e people for prosecutions aQd__tmj^at 
anJtne enormous injusticelrequently com^iftted in 
passing sentence and giving judgment. 

The poet, * concerned to see the republic ob- 
stinately bent upon the unhappy expedition to 
Sicily, endeavours to excite in the people a thorough 
disgust for so ruinous a war, and to inspire them 
wim the desire of a peace, as much the interest of 
the victors as the vanquished, after a war of se- 
veral years’ duration, equally pernicious to each 
party, and capable of involving all Greece in ruin. 

None of Aristopha^’s pieces explains better his 
boldness, in speakin^hpon the most delicate af- 
fairs of the state in the crowded theatre, than his 
comedy called Lyskfrata. One of the principal 
magistrates of Athens had a wife of that name, who 
is supposed to have taken it into her head to com- 
pel Greece to conclude a peace. She relates, how, 
during the war, the women enquiring of their hus- 
bands, the result of their counsels, and whether 
they had not resolved to make peace with Sparta, 
received no answers but imperious looks, and 
orders to mind their own business : that, however, 
they perceived plainly to what a low condition 
the government was declined : that they took the 
liberty to remonstrate mildly to their husbands upon 
the sad consequences of their rash determinations, 


.The Peace, 
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but that, their humble representatious bad no other 
effect than to offeud and enrage them : that, at 
length, being coofirtaed by the general opinion of 
all Attica, t^t there were no longer any men in 
the state, nor beads for the administration of affairs, 
tbdr patience being quite exhausted, the women 
had tiiought it proper and advisable to take the 
government upon themselves, and preserve Greece, 
whether it would or no, from the folly and madness 
of its resolves. “ For her part, she declares, that 
“ she has taken possession of the city and treasury, 
“ in order,” says she, “ to prevent Pisander and 
“ bis confederates, the four hundred administrators, 
“ from exciting troubles, according to their custom, 
“ and from robbing the public as usual” (Was 
ever any thing so bold ?) She goes on to prove, that 
the women only are capable of retrieving affairs, 
by this burlesque argument; that admitting things 
to be in such a state of perplexity and confusion, 
the sex, accustomed to untangling their threads, 
were the only persons to set them right again, as 
being best qualified with the necessary address, 
patience, and moderation. The Athenian politics 
are thus made inferior to tlRse of the women, who 
are only Represented in a ridiculous light, to turn 
the derision upon their husbands, who were engaged 
in tile administration of the government. 

These extracts from Aristophanes, taken almost 
word for word from father Brumoi, seemed to me 
very proper to give an insight into that poet’s cha- 
racter, and the genius of the ancient comedy, 
which was, as we see, ‘a satire of the most poignant 
and severe kind, that had assumed to itself an in- 
dependency from respect to persons, and to which 
nothing was sacred. It is no wonder that Cicero 
condemns so licentious and uncurbed a liberty. 
* It might, be says, have been tolerable, had it 

* Siion iUa non attigU, vd poti^ fuem non vcxavU f Esi^ 
pofularci homines, in^nvbos, in remp, sediHo^, Qconem, Geo* 
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attacked only bad citizens, and seditious oraton, 
who endeavoured to raise commotionB in the state, 
such as Cleon, Cleopbon, and Hypeibolus ; Init 
when a Pericles, who for many years bad governed 
the commonwealth both in war and peace with 
equal wisdom and authority (he mi^t have adddd, 
and a Socrates, declared by Apollo the wisest of 
mankind) b brou^t upon the stage to be lauded 
at by the public, it b as if our Plwtus or Ntevius 
bad attacked the Scipios, or Ctecilius had dared to 
revile Marcus Cato in bb plw* 

That liberty b still more od^sive to us, who are 
born, and live under a monarchical government, 
which is far from being fovourable to licentiousness. 
But without intending to justby the conduct of Ari- 
stophanes, which is certainly inexcusable, I think, to 
judge properly of it, it would be necessary to lay aside 
the prgudices of birth, nations, and times, and 
to imagine we live in those remote ages in a state - 
purely democratical. We must not fancy Aristo- 
phanes to have been a person of little consequence 
in his republic, as the comic writers generally 
are in our days. The king of Persia had a very 
different idea of him. ** It b a known ^ry, that 
in an audience of the Greek ambassador!, his first 
inquiry was after a certain comic poet (meaning 
Aristophanes) that put all Greece in motion, and 
gave such effectual counsels against him. Ari- 
stophanes did that upon the stage, which Demo- 
sthenes did afterwards in the public assemblies. 
The poet's reproaches were no less animated than 
the orator’s. In his comedies he uttered the same 
sentiments as be had a right to deliver fi^rb the 
public rostrum. They were addressed tolbe same 

phontm, Hypcrboban lait : pataoMur — Sed PericUm, dim jam 
9ua civUati maximd o^tctmUUc armcs domi bcUi pra- 
fuiuct, violari vcrtibki, ct eot agi m acend, non pHU tkcHU, quam 
ti Piautus natter voittitaet, out NiOnutf P, et Cn. Sc^ioni, out 
Caciiiut M, Cutoni makdiare. Sx fragm. Cic^ <k Bep. % ir. 

* Ariftoph* in Acbanr; 
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people, upon the same occasions of the state, tlic 
same means of success, and the same obstacles to 
tbdr measures. In Athens the whole people were 
the sovereign, and each of them haiaa equal share 
in the supreme authority. Upon this they were 
coDtinoally intent, were fond of discoursing upon 
it themselves, and of hearing the sentiments of 
others. The public affairs were the business of 
every individual ; on which they were desirous of 
being fully informed, that they might know how to 
conduct themselves on every occasion of war or 
peace, which frequently offered, and to decide upon 
their own, as well as upon the destiny of their 
allies or enemies. Hence rose the liberty taken 
by the comic poets, of discussing affairs of the state 
in their performances. The people were so far 
from being offended at it, or at the manner in which 
those writers treated the principal persons of the 
• state, that they conceived their liberty in some mea- 
sure to consist in it 

Three ^ poets particularly excelled in the 
old comedy ; Eupolis, Cratinus, and Aristo- 
phanes. The last is the only one of them, whose 
pieces have come down to us entire; and, out of 
the great* umber which he composed, eleven are all 
that remain. He flourished in an age when Greece 

* SftpoHi, atque Craiinus, AriUophanesque poela, 

Atque alii, quorum comadia prisca virorum cst. 

Si quis crat digma dcscribi, qu6d out fuf^ 
machxufbrct, out tiearius, out alioqui 
Famoms; multd cum lihertate notabont. Hor. Sat. iv. 1. i. 

With Aristophanes’ satiric rage. 

When ancient comedy amus’d the age. 

Or Eupolis’s or Cratinus’ wit. 

And others that all-licens’d poem writ; 

None, worthy to be shewn, escap’d the scene, 

No pubtk knave, or thief of lofty mien; 

T^e loose adult’rer.was drawn forth to sight ; 

The secret murtVrer trembling lurk’d the night ; 

Vice play'd itself, tmd each ambitious spark; 

All boldly branded with the poet’s mark. 
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abounded with great men, and was contemporary 
with Socrates and Euripides, whom he survived. 
During the Peloponnesian war, he made bis greatest 
figure ; less as a writer to amuse the people with 
his comedies, than as a censor of the government, 
retained to r^orm the state, and to be almost the 
arbiter of his country. 

He is admired for an elegance, poignancy, and 
happiness of expression, or, in a word, that Attic 
salt and spirit, to which the, Roman language could ■ 
never attain, and for* which Aristophapes is more 
remarkable than any othef of the Greek authors. 
His particular excellence was raillery. None ever 
touched what was ridiculous in the characters whom 
he wished to expose with such success, or knew 
better how to convey it in all its fuU force to others. 
But it would be necessary to have lived in his times, 
to be qualified to judge of this. The subtle salt and 
spirit of the ancient raillery, according to father- 
Brumoi, b evaporated through length of time, and 
what remains of it is become flat and insipid to us ; 
though the sharpest part will retain its vigour 
throughout all ages. 

Two considerable defects are justly imputed to 
this poet, which very much obscure, if nSt entirely 
efface, his glory. These are, low buffoonery, and 
gross obscenity ; and it has in vain been attempted 
to offer, in excuse for the first of these faults, the 
character of his audience ; the bulk of which gene- 
rally consisted of the poor, the ignorant, and dregs 
ol the people, whom, however, it was. as necessary 
to please, as the learned and the rich. The de- 
praved taste of the lower order of people, which 
once banished Cratinus and his company, because 
his scenes were not grossly comic enough for them, 
is no excuse for Aristophanes, as Menandei; could 
find out the art of changing that grovelling taste, by 
introducing a species of comedy, not altogether so 

* Antiqua comaiia rineeroM illam ttrmmit Attici gratiam 
propi sola rctmet, Quintil. 
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modest as Plutarch seems to iosinuate, yet much 
less licentious than any before his time. 

The gross obscenities, with which all Aristopha* 
nes’s comedies abound, have no excuse ; they only 
denote to what a pitch the libertinism of the spec- 
tators, and the depravity of tiie poet, had proceed- 
ed. Had he even impregnated them with the ut- 
most wit, which however is not the case, the privi- 
lege of laughing himself, or of making others laugh, 
would have been too dearly purchased at the ex- 
pence of decency and good manners.* And in 
this ease it may well be said, that it were better to 
have no wit at all, than to make so ill a use of it. f 
F. Brumoi is very much to be commended for hav- 
ing taken care, in giving a general idea of Aristo- 
phanes’s writings, to throw a veil over those parts 
of them that might have given offence to .modesty. 
Though such behaviour be the indispensable rule 
of religion, it is not always observed by those who 
pique themselves most on their erudition, and 
sometimes prefer the title of Scholar to that of 
Christian. 

' The old comedy subsisted till Lysander’s time, 
who, upon having made himself master of Athens, 
changed the form of the government, and put it 
into the hands of thirty of the principal citizens. 
The satirical liberty of the theatre was offensive to 
them, and therefore they thought ht to put a stop 
to it. The reason of this alteration is evident, and 
confirms the reflection made before upon the pri- 
vilege which tbe poets possessed of criticising with 
impunity the persons at the head of the state. 
The whole authority of Athens was then invested 
in tyrants. The democracy was abolished. The 



* Nmitm ris^ e$t, ti probitatU impendio coiutat. 

Qaintil. lib. vi. c. iii. 

t N<m duxtrim twdi ixgaii cue, fttdm maH. Qoiatil. 
lib. i. c. 3. , 
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had expired. The right of giving their opinions 
and su^g^ upon affairs of state wrs at an end ; 
nor dared they, either in their own persons or by 
the poets, presume to censure the sentiments and 
conduct of their masters. The calling persons by 
their names upon the stage was prohibited: but 
poetical ill-nature soon found the secret of eluding 
the intention of the law, and of making itselfamends 
for the restraint which was imposed upon it by the 
necessity of using feigned names. It then applied 
itself to discover what was ridiculous in known 
characters, which it copied to the life, and from 
thence acquired the double advantage of gratifying 
the vanity of the poets, and the malice of the audi- 
ence, in a more refined manner : the one had the de- 
licate pleasure of putting the spectators upon guess- 
ing their meaning, and the other of not being mis- 
taken in their suppositions, and of affixing the right 
name to the characters represented. Such was the 
comedy, since called the Middle Comedy ^ of which 
there are some instances in Aristophanes. 

It continued till the time of Alexander the Great, 
who, having entirely assured himself of the empire 
of Greece by the defeat of the Thebans, caused a 
check to be put upon the licentiousness of the poets, 
which increased daily. From thence the New Co- 
Tnedy took its birth, which was only an imitation 
of private life, and brought nothing upon the stage 
but feigned names, and fictitious adventures. 

Chacun peint avec art dans ce nouveau miroir, 

S y vit avec plaisir, ou crut ne s y pas voir. 

L avare des premiers rit du tableau fiddle 
D’un avare souvent trace sur son module ; 

Et mille fois un fat, finement exprim^, 
M6connut le portrait sur lui-mfiine forme. 

In this new glass^ whilst each himself survey'd^ 
He sat with pleasure^ though himself was playd: 

** Boileau, Art. Pott. ChiDt. ii». 
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The miser grinnd xchilst avarice was drawuy 

Nor thought the faithful likeness wa§ his mm ; 

His awn dear self no imagd Jool could jind, 

But saw a thousand other Jops design d. 

This may properly be called fine comedy, and is 
that of Menander. Of one hundred and eighty, 
or rather eighty plays, according to Suidas, com- 
posed by him, all or which Terence is said to have 
translated, there remain only a few fragments. We 
may form a judgment of the merit of the originals 
from the excellence of the copy. Quintilian, in 
speaking of Menander, is not afraid to say,* that 
with the beauty of his works, and the height of his 
reputation, he obscured, or rather obliterated, the 
fame of all other writers in the same way. He 
observes in another passage, that his own times 
were not so just f to his merit as they ought to 
have been, which has been the fate of many others ; 
but that he was sufficiently made amends by the 
favourable opinion of posterity. And indeed Phi- 
lemon, a comic poet, who flourished about the 
same period, though older than Menander, was 
preferred before him. 

The Theatre of the Ancients described. 

I HAVE already observed, thatiEsebylus was the 
first founder of a fixed and durable theatre adorned 
wdth suitable decorations. It was at first, as well 
as the amphitheatres, composed of wooden planks, 
the seals in which rose one above another; but those 
having one day broke down, by having too great a 
weight upon them, the Athenians, excessively en- 
amoured of dramatic representations, were in- 
duced by that accident to erect those superb struc- 
tures, w hich were imitated afterwards with so much 
splendor by the Roman magnificence. What I 

* Atque ille quidem omnibuf rpudem operit ouctoribHS ahstiilit 
nonien, ttfulgorc quodam ma clantatit tenebras obdtucit. Quintil. 
lib. X. c. 1. 

t Quidam, siaU Menander, j^iora poUerorum, qudm tiue 
triads, judicia stmt ccflufcuti, QuintiJ. lib. iiL c, G. 
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shall say of them, has almost as much relation to 
the Roman as the Athenian theatres ; and is ex- 
tracted entirely from M. Boindin’s learned disser- 
tation upon the theatre of the ancients,* who has 
treated tlie subject in its fullest extent. 

The theatre of the ancients was divided into three 
principal parts ; each of which had its peculiar ap- 
pellation. The division for the actors was called 
in general the scene, or sti%e ; that for the specta- 
tors was particularly termed the theatre, which 
must have been of vast extent, as at Athenvt was 
c^^able of containing above thirty thousand per- 
sons ; and the orchestra, which amongst the Greeks 
was the place assigned for the pantomimes and 
dancers, though at Rome it was appropriated to the 
senators and vestal virgins. 

The theatre w'as of a semicircular form on one 
side, and square on the other. The space con- 
tained within the semicircle, was allotted to the spec- 
tators, and had seals placed one above another to 
the top of the building. The square part in the 
front of it, was appropriated to the actors; and in 
the interval, between both, was the orchestra. 

The great theatres had three rows of porticoes, 
raised one upon another, which formed the body of 
the edifice, and at the same time three different 
stories for the seats. From the highest of those 
porticoes the w;onien saw the representation, shel- 
tered from the weather. The rest of the theatre 
was uncovered, and all the business of the stage 
w as performed in the open air. 

Each of these stories consisted of nine row's of 
seats, including the landing-place, which divided 
them from each other, and served as a passage 
from side to side. But as this landing-place and 
passage took up the space of two benches, there 
were only seven to sit upon, and consequently in 


^ Memoirs of the Acad, of Inscript. &c. Vol. I. p. 136, 8iC, 
^ Strab. 1. ix. p. 395. Heroik 1. ?iii. c. 65. 
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each story there were seven rows of seats. They 
were from fifteen to eighteen inches in height, and 
twice as much in breadth ; so that the spectators 
had room to sit at their ease, and without being 
incommoded by the legs of the people above them, 
no foot-boards being provided for them. 

Each of these stories of benches were divided in 
two different manners ; in their height by the land- 
mg-places, called by t|ie Romans PraciactUmes, 
and in their circumferences by several stair-cases, 
peculiar to each story, which intersecting them in 
right lines, tending towards the centre of the theatre, 
gave the form of wedges to the quantity of seats be- 
tween them, from whence they were called CuneL 

Behind these stories of seats were covered gal- 
leries, through which the people thronged into the 
theatre by great square openings, contrived for 
that purpose in the walls next the seats. Those 
openings were called Fomitoria, from the multi- 
tude of people crowding through them into their 
places. 

As the actors could not be beard to the extre- 
mity of the theatre, the Greeks contrived a means 
to supply that defect, and to augment the force of 
the voice, and make it more distinct and articulate. 
For that purpose they invented a kind of large 
vessels of copper, which were disposed under the 
seats of the theatre, In such a manner, as made 
all sounds strike upon the ear with more force and 
distinctness. 

The orchestra being situated, as I have observed, 
between the two other parts of the theatre, of which 
one was circular, and the other square, it partici- 
pated of the form of each, and occupied the space 
between both. It was divided into three parts. 

The first and most considerable was more parti- 
cularly called the orchestra, from a Greek word * 
that signifies to dance. It was appropriated to the 
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pantotnimes and dancers, and to all such Subaltern 
actors as played between .the acts, and at the end 
of the representations. 

The second was named from its being 

square, in the form of an altar. Here the chorus 
was generally placed. 

And in the third the Greeks disposed their band 
of music. They called it unrtdimY, from its being 
situate at the bottom of the principal part of the 
theatre, to which they gave the general name of 
the scene. 

I shall describe here this third part of the thea- 
tre, called the scene; which was also subdivided 
into three different parts. 

The first and most considerable was properly 
called the scene, and gave its name to this wlwle 
division. It occupied the whole front of the build- 
ing from side to side, and was the place allotted for 
the decorations. This front had two small wings 
at its extremity, from which hung a large curtain, 
that was let down to open the scene, and drawn 
up between the acts, when any thing in the repre- 
sentation made it necessary. 

The second, called by the Greeks indifferently 
and xof»7oy, and by the Romans Prosce- 
nium, and Pulpitum, was a large open space in 
front of the scene, in which the actors performed 
their parts, and which, by the help of the decora- 
tions, represented either a public square or forum, 
a common street, or the country ; but the place 
so represented was always in the open air. 

The third division was a part reserved behind 
the scenes, and called by the Greeks tacatnciyioy- 
Here the actors dressed themselves, and the deco- 
rations were locked up. In Ihe same place were 
also kept the machines, of which the ancients had 
abundance in their theatres. 

'' As only the porticoes and the building of foe 
scene were roof^, it was necessary to draw sails, 
fostened with cords to masts, over foe rest of foe 
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theatre, to screen the audience from the heat of 
the sun. But as this contrivance did not prevent 
the heat, occasioned by the perspiration and breath 
of so numerous an assembly, the ancients took care 
to allay it by a kind of rain ; conveying the vrater 
for that use above the porticoes, which falling 
again in form of dew through an infinity of small 
pores concealed in the statues, with which the 
theatre abounded, did not only diffuse a grateful 
coolness all around, but the most fragrant exhala- 
tions along with it; for this dew was always per- 
fumed. Whenever the representations were inter- 
rupted by storms, the spectators retired into the 
porticoes behind the seats of the theatre. 

^ The fondness of the Athenians for representa- 
tions of this kind cannot be expressed. Their eyes, 
their ears, their imagination, their understanding, 
all shared in the satisfaction. Nothing gave them 
so sensible a pleasure in dramatic performances, 
either tragic or comic, as the strokes which were 
aimed at the affairs of the public ; whether pure 
chance occasioned the application, or the address 
of the poets, who knew how to reconcile the most 
remote subjects with the transactions of the repub- 
lic. They entered by that means into the interests 
of the people, took occasion to sooth their pas- 
sions, authorize their pretensions, justify, and some- 
times condemn, their conduct, entertain them with 
agreeable hopes, instruct them in their duty in cer- 
tain nice conjunctures ; in consequence of which 
they often not only acquired the applauses of the 
spectators, but credit and influence in the public 
affairs and counsels : hence the theatre became so 
grateful, and so interesting to the people. It was 
in this manner, acoirding to some authors, that 
Euripides artfully adapt^ his tragedy of Pala- 
medes* to the sentence passed against Socrates; 

' and fwinted out by an illustrious example of anti- 

* It is not certain whether this piece was prior or posterior 
to the death of Socrates. 
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quity, the innoceqce of a philosopher, oppressed 
by malignity supported by power and faction. 

Accident was often the occasion of sudden and 
unforeseen applications, which from their apposite- 
ness were very agreeable to the people. Upon this 
verse of jEschylus, in praise of Amphiaraus, 

— ^Tis his desire 

Not to appear y but be the great and good^ 

the whole audience rose up, and unanimously ap- 
plied it to Aristides. ** The same thing happened 
to Philopoemen at the Nemaean games. At the 
instant he entered the theatre, these verses were 
singing upon the stage : 

comesy to whom we awe 

Our liberty y the noblest good below. 

All the Greeks cast their eyes upon Philopoemen,* 
and with clapping of hands, and acclamations of 
joy, expressed their veneration for the hero. 

^ In the same manner at Rome, during the ba- 
nishment of Cicero, when some verses of*Accius, 
which reproached the Greeks with their ingratitude 
in suffering the banishment of Telamon, were re- 
peated by iEsop, the best actor of his time, they 
drew tears from the eyes of the whole assembly. 

Upon another, though very different, occasion, 
the Roman people applied to Pompey the Great 
some verses to this effect ; 

* *Tis our unhappiness has made thee great ; 

^ PluL ia Aristid. p. 320. ! Plut. in Philopoem. p. 362, 

^ Cic. in Orat. pro Sext. n. 120, 123. ^ Cic, ad Attic. 

1. ii. Epist 19. Vat Max. I. vi. c. 2. 

* 0 ingraiijici Argivi, inanes Qraii, immemort* bcneficiit 

ExiHare swMs, pclli, pulsum patimini. 
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Md addressing tbe people ; 

The time shaU come when you shall late deplore 
, So great a power confided to such hands ; 

the spectators obliged tbe actor to repeat these 
verses several times. 

Fondness for theatrical R^esentaiions, one of the 
principal Causes of the Decline, Degeneracy, and 
Corruption of the Athenian State. 

When we compare the happy times ef Greece, 
in which Europe and Asia resounded with nothing 
but the fame of the Athenian victories, with the 
later ages, when the power of Philip and Alexander 
the Great had in a manner reduced it to slavery, 
we shall be surprised at the strange alteration in 
that republic. But what is most material, is the 
investigation of the causes and progress of this de- 
clension ; and these M, de Tourreil has discussed 
in an admirable manner in tbe elegant preface to 
his translation of Demosthenes’s orations. 

There were no longer, he observes, at Atliens 
any traces of that manly and vigorous policy, 
equally capable of planning good and retrieving 
bad success. Instead of that, there remained only 
an incqiuistent loftiness, apt to evaporate in pom- 
pous decrees. They were no more those Atheni- 
ans, who, when menaced by a deluge of Barbari- 
ans, demolished their bouses to build ships with 
the timber, and w hose women stoned the abject 
wretch to death that proposed to appease the 
great king by tribute or homage. The love of ease 
: and pleasure bad almost entirely extinguished that 
of glory, liberty, and independence, 

Pericles, that great man, so absolute, that those 
who envied him treated him as a second Pisistratus, 
was the first author of this degeneracy and corrup- 
tion. With the design of conciliating tbe favour of 
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tiie people, he ordained that upon such days as 
games or sacrifices were celebrated, a certain num- 
ber of olM>li should be distributed amongst them; 
and that in the assemblies in which aflFairs of state 
were to be discussed, every individual should re- 
ceive a certain pecuniary gratification in right of 
being present. Thus the members of the republic 
were seen for the first time to sell their care in the 
administration of the government, and to rank 
amongst servile employments the most noble func- 
tions of the sovereign power. 

It was not diflScult to foresee whither so excessive 
an abuse would end : and to remedy it, it was pro- 
posed to establish a fund for the support of the war, 
and to make it a capital crime to advise, upon any 
account whatsoever, the application of it to other 
uses : but, notwithstanding, the abuse always sub- 
sisted. At first it seemed tolerable, whilst the citizen, 
who W818 supported at the public expence, endea- 
voured to deserve it by doing his duty in the field 
for nine months together. Every one was to serve 
in bis turn, and whoever failed was treated as a 
deserter without distinction: but at length the 
number of the transgressors carried it against the 
law ; and impunity, as it commonly happens, mul- 
tiplied their number. People accustomed to the 
delightful abode of a city, where feasts and games 
were perpetually taking place, conceived an invin- . 
cible repugnance for labour and fatigue, which they 
looked upon as unworthy of free-born men. 

It was therefore necessary to find amusement for 
this indolent people, to fill up the great void of an 
unactive, useless life. Hence arose principally their 
fondness, or rather frenzy, for public shows. The 
death of Epaminondas, which seemed to promise 
them the ^eatest advantage, gave the final stroke 
to their ruin and destruction. “ Their courage,” 
says Justin,® ‘^did not survive that illustrious 


Jaitiii. 1. vL c. 9^ 
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“ Theban. Freed from a rival, who kept their 
“ emulation alive, they sunk into a lethargic 
“ sloth and effeminacy. The funds for armaments 
“ by land and sea were soon lavished upon games 
“ and feasts. The seaman’s and soldier’s pay was 
“ distributed to the idle citizen. An indolent and 
“ luxurious mode of life enervated every breast. 
“ The representations of the theatre were preferred 
“ to the exercises of the camp. Valour and mili- 
“ tary knowledge were entirely disregarded. Great 
■ “ captains were in no estimation ; whilst good poets 
“ and excellent comedians engrossed the universal 
“ applause.” 

Extravagance of this kind makes it easy to com- 
prehend in what multitudes the p)eople thronged to 
the dramatic performances. As no expence was 
spared in embellishing them, exorbitant sums were 
sunk in the service of the theatre. “ If” says 
Plutarch,” “ an accurate calculation were to be 
“ made, what each representotion of the dramatic 
“ pieces cost the Athenians, it would apjjear, that 
“ their expences in playing the Bacchanalians, the 
“ Phcenicians, (Edipus, Antigone, Medea, and Elec- 
“ tra, (tragedies written either by Sophocles or Eu- 
“ ripides), were greater, than those which had been 
“ employed against the Barbarians in defence of the 
“ liberty, and for the preservation of Greece.” 
This gave a Spartan just reason to exclaim, on see- 
ing an estimate of the enormous sums laid out in 
these contests of the tragic poets, and the extra- 
ordinary pains taken by the magistrates who presid- 
ed in them, ' “ that a people must be void of 

“ sense to apply themselves in so warm and serious 
“ a manner to things so frivolous. For,” added 
lie, “ gaches should be only games ; and nothing is 
“ more unreasonable than to purchase a short and 
“ trivial amusement at so great a price. Pleasures 
*' of this kind agree only with public r^oicings 

• Pint de glor. Atben. p. 349. 

f Pint Sympos. 1. Vii. quert. vii p. 710 , 
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«^aiid seasons of festivity, and were designed todi- 
“ vert people at their leisure hours; but should 

by no means interfere with the affairs of the 

public, nor the necessary expeaces of the govern- 
“ ment/’ 

After all, says Plutarch, in the passage which 
I have already cited, of what utility have thes6 
tragedies been to Athens, though so much boasted 
by the people, and admired by the rest of the 
world ? I find that the prudence of Theraistocles 
enclosed the city with strong walls ; that the fine 
taste and magnificence of Pericles improved and 
adorned it ; that the noble fortitude of Miltiades 
preserved its liberty ; and that tlie moderate con- 
duct of Cimon acquired it the empire and govern- 
ment of all G reece. If the wise and learned poetry 
of Euripides, the sublime diction of Sophodes, 
the lofty buskin of iEschylus, have obtained equal 
advantages for the city of Athens, by delivering it 
from impending calamities, or by adding to its 
glory, I am willing (he goes on), that dramatic 
pieces should be placed in competition with tro- 
phies of victory, the poetic theatre with the field 
of battle, and the compositions of the poets with 
the great exploits of the generals. But what a 
comparison would this be ? On the one side would 
be seen a few w riters, crowned with wreaths of ivy, 
and dragging a goat or an ox a fter them, the re- 
wards and victims assigned them for excelling in 
tragic poetry : on the other, a train of illustrious 
captains, surrounded by the colonies which they 
founded, the cities which they captured, and the 
nations which they subjected. It is not to per- 
petuate the victories of iEschylus and Sophocles, 
but in remembrance of the glorious battles of Ma- 
rathon, Salamis, Euryraedon, and many others, 
that so many feasts are celebrated every month 
with such pomp by the Grecians. 

The inference which Plutarch draws from hence, 
in which w-e ought to agree with him, is, that it was 
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th^ imprudence in the * Athenian* tbui te 

prefer pleasure to duty, fondness for the theatre to 
the love of their country, trivial slwws to applica- 
tion to public business, and to consume, in use- 
less expences and dramatic entertainments, the 
funds intended for the support of fleets and armies. 
Macecion, till then obscure and inconsiderable, well 
knew how to take advantage of the f Athenian in- 
dolence and effeminacy; and Philip, instructed by 
the Greeks themselves, amongst whom he had for 
several years applied himself successfully to the 
art of war, was not long before he gave Greece a 
master, and subjected it to the yoke, as we shall 
see in the sequel. 

I am now to open an entirely new scene to the 
reader’s view, not unworthy his curiosity and at- 
tention. We have seen two states of no great 
consideration, Media and Persia, extend them- 
ielves far and wide, under the conduct of Cyrus, 
like a torrent or a conflagration ; and, with amazing 
rapidity, conquer and subdue many provinces and 
kingdoms. We shall see now that vast empire set- 
ting the nations under its dominion in motion, ^ 
Persians, Medes, Phoenicians, Egyptians^ Baby- 
lonians, Indians, and many others; and falling, with 
all the forces of Asia and the East upon a little 
country, of very small extent, and destitute of all 
foreign assistance; I mean Greece. When, on the 
one b^and, we behold so many nations united to- 
gether, such preparations of war made for several 
years with so much diligence; innumerable armies 
by sea and land, and such fleets as the sea could 

♦ "Afioftivootfiv *A$ijfa7oi fitydXa, rny <ni'ou9ijy th 'r^y 
hay xafaya)d(rx6rfis, rovrtari fs^dXtvy dtoaroXwy Isatdva^ 
wu ar^alsufjbdT'cvy ifvSia )taJc(-^o^ovyrtf $1; ro 

t Qmbks nbus ui mUr otia Gracorumt tordidm 

ct obtcunm antea Maetdoimm nowun cmtrgertt; et PkUipput^ 
ohtet triemno ThebU hakiHUt Epwtitionda et Pelopida xdrtukhus 
eruditus, regniun Macedomm, Grwcim et Asia cervicibtu, vektt 
Jstgtm icrviiutii, itttponcret Jast. 1. ?L c. 9. 
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hardly contain; and, on the other hand, two weak 
cities, Athens and Lacedeamon, abandoned by all 
their allies, and left almost entirely to themselves; 
have we not reason to believe, that these two fittl^ 
cities are going to be utterly destroyed and swal- 
lowed up by so formidable an enemy ; and that 
no footsteps of them will be left remaining? And 
yet we shdl find that they will prove victorious ; 
and by their invincible courage, and the several 
battles they gain, both by sea and land, will make 
the Persian empire lay aside all thoughts of ever 
again turning their arms against Greece. 

The history of the war between the Persians and 
the Greeks will illustrate the truth of this maxim, 
that it is not the number, but the valour of the . 
troops, and the conduct of the generals, on which 
depends the success of military expeditions. The 
reader will admire the surprising courage and in- 
trepidity of the great men at the head of the 
Grecian affairs, whom neither all the world in 
motion against them could deject, nor the greatest 
misfortunes disconcert; w'ho undertook, with an 
handful of men, to make head against innume- 
rable armies ; who, notwithstanding such a prodi- 
gious inequality of forces, dared to hope for suc- 
cess; who even compelled victory to declare on 
the side of merit and virtue; and taught all suc- 
ceeding generations what incite resources are to 
be found in prudence, valour, and experience ; in 
a zeal for liberty and our country ; in the love of 
our duty; and in all the sentiments of noble and 
generous souls. 

This war of the Persians against the Grecians 
will be followed by another amongst the Greeks 
them^lves, but of a very different kind from the 
former. In the latter, there will scarce be any 
actions, but what in appearance are of bttle con- 
sequence, and seemingly unworthy of a reader s 
curiosity who is fond of great events; in this he 
will with little besi&s private quarrels be- 
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tween certain cities, or some small commonwealths ; 
some inconsiderable sieges (excepting that of Sy- 
racuse, one of the most important related in ancient 
history), though several of these sieges were of no 
short duration; some battles between armies, 
where the numbers were small, and but little blood 
shed. What is it then, that has rendered these 
wars so famous in history? Sallust informs us 
in these words : “ * The actions of the Athenians 
“ doubtless were great ; and yet I believe they 
“ were somewhat less than fame will have us con- 
** ceive of them. But because Athens abounded 
“ in noble writers, the acts of that republic are ce- 
“ lebrated throughout the whole world as most 
“ glorious; and the gallantry of those lieroes who 

performed them, has had the good fortune to be 
‘‘ thought as transcendent as the eloquence of 
‘‘ those <vho have described them.^' 

Sallust, though jealous enough of the glor^ the 
Romans had acquired by a series of distinguished 
actions, with which their history abounds, yet 
does justice in this passage to the Grecians, by ac- 
knowledging, that their exploits were truly great 
and illustrious, though some^vhat inferior, in his 
opinion, to their fame. What is then this foreign 
and borrow^ed lustre, which the Athenian actions 
have derived from the eloquence of their histo- 
rians? It is, that the whole universe agrees in 
looking’ upon them as the greatest and most glorious 
that ever were performed : Per terrarum orbem 
Atheniensium facta pro maximis celebran- 
TUR. All nations, seduced and enchanted as it 
w'ere with the beauties of the Greek authors, think 
that people’s exploits superior to any tljing that 
was ever done by any other nation. This, accord- 

* Athcniennvm res sicuti ego existirm, satis ampla mag- 
nijkaqtte fiiertmt : venim aU^anio minores tamen, qtL^m famd 
fenmiur. Sod quia prawenere ibi tcripiorujii magna ingenia, per 
terrantm orbem JthenUmium facta pro maximis celebraniur. 
Jta eorum, qua feceie, vittut tanta hibeiurt quantum earn verbis 
potuere citoikre practara ingenia, Sallust, in BriL Catilin. 
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ing to Sallust, is the service which the Greek 
authors have done the Athenians, by their excel- 
lent manner of describing their actions ; and very 
unhappy it is for us, that our history, for want of 
similar assistance, has left a thousand brilliant 
actions and fine sayings unrecorded, which would 
have been put in the strongest light by the writers 
of antiquity, and have done great honour to our 
country. 

But, be this as it may, it must be confessed, that 
we are not always to judge of the value of an 
action, or the merit of the persons who shared 
in it, by the importance of the event. It is rather 
in such sieges and engagements as we find re- 
corded in the history of the Peloponnesian war, 
that the conduct and abilities of a general are truly 
conspicuous. Accordingly, it is observed, that it 
was chiefly at the head of small armies, and in 
countries of no great extent, that our best gene- 
rals of the last age displayed their great capacity, 
and shewed themselves not inferior to the most 
celebrated captains of antiquity. In actions of 
this sort chance has no share, and does not cover 
any oversights that are committed. Every thing 
is conducted and carried on by the prudence of 
the general. He is truly the soul of the forces, 
which neither act nor move but by his direction. 
He sees every thing, and is present every where. 
Nothing escapes his vigilance and attention. 
Orders are seasonably given, and seasonably ex- 
ecuted. Contrivances, stratagems, false marches, 
real or feigned attacks, encampments, decamp- 
ments; in a word, every thing depends upon him 
alone. 

On this account, the reading of the Greek his- 
torians, such as Thucydides, Xenophon, and Po- 
lybius, is of infinite service to young officers ; be- 
cause those historians, who were also excellent 
commanders, enter into all the particulars of the 
events which they relate, and lead the readers, as 
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it were by the hand, through alt the sieges and 
battles they describe ; shewing them, by the example 
of the greatest generals of antiquity, and by a kind 
of anticipated experience, m what manner war is to 
be carried on. 

Nor is it only with regard to military exploits, 
that the Grecian history affords us such excellent 
models. We shall there find celebrated legislators, 
able politicians, magistrates born for government, 
men that have excdled in all arts and sciences, 
philosophers that carried their enquiries as far as 
was possible in those early ages, and who have 
left us such maxims of morality, as might put many 
Christians to the blush. 

If the virtues of those who are celebrated in his- 
tory may serve us for models in the conduct of our 
lives ; their vices and failings, on the other hand, 
are no less proper to caution and instruct us ; and 
the strict regard, which an historian is obliged to 
pay to truth, will not allow him to dissemble the 
latter, through fear of eclipsing the lustre' of the 
former. Nor does what 1 here advance contra- 
dict the rule laid down by Plutarch,'’ on the same 
subject, in his preface to the life of Cimon. He 
requires, tliat the illustrious actions of great men 
be represented in their full light ; but as to the 
faults, which may sometimes escape them through 
passion or surprise, or into which they may be 
drawn by the necessity of affairs, * considering 
them rather as a certain degree of perfection 
wanting to their virtue, than as vices or crimes 
that proceed from any corruption of the heart,* 
such imperfections as these, he would have the 
historian, out of compassion to the weakness 
of human nature, which produces nothing en- 
tirely perfect, content himself with touching 
very lightly; in the same manner as an able 

1 In Cim. p. 479, 4S0. 

’EAAiififwtfflifwAAw a’ferjr riyce ^ mxlas ironjftVftara. 
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painter, when he has a fine face lo draw, in which 
he finds some little blemish or defect, does neither 
entirely suppress it, nor think himself obliged to 
represent it with a strict exactness ; because the 
one would spoil the beauty of the picture, and the 
other would destroy the likeness. The very com- 
parison Plutarch uses, shews, that he speaks only 
of slight and excusable faults. Cut as to actions 
of injustice, violence, and brutality, they ought 
not to be concealed, or disguised on any pretence; 
nor can we suppose, that the same privilege should 
be allowed in history as is in painting, which in- 
vented the * profile, lo represent the side-face of a 
pVince who had lost an eye, and by that means in- 
geniously concealed so disagreeable a deformity. 
History, the most essential rule of which is sin- 
cerity, will by BO means admit of such indulgences, 
as indeed would deprive it of its greatest advan- 
tage. 

Shame, reproach, infamy, hatred, and the ex- 
ecrations of the public, which are the insepa- 
rable attendants on criminal and brutal actions, are 
no less proper to excite a horror for vice, than 
the glory, which perpetually attends good actions, 
is to inspire us with the love of virtue. And these, 
according to f Tacitus, are the two ends which 
every iiistorian ought to propose to himself, by 
making a Judicious choice of what is most extraor- 
dinary both in good and evil, iii order to occasion 
that public homage to be paid to virtue, which is* 
justly due to it, and to create the greater abhor- 
rence for vice, on account of that eternal infamy 
that attends it. 

* Habct in picturd spccitm tola facies. Apelles tarnen tmfl- 
ginem Antigoni latere ionium altero osiendit, ut ernissi oculi de- 
foTVutcu lateret. Quintil. 1. ii. c. 13. 

t Eiequi senlentias haud instilui, nisi insignes ]}er honestum, 
aut notabili dedecore : (juod priecipuum mimus annalivm rear, ne 
virtuies sileantnr, utque pravis diciis faclisque ex posteritate et 
irfarnid metus sit. Tacit, Anna!. J. iii. c. 65. 
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The history which I am writing furnishes but too 
many examples of the latter sort. With respect to 
the Persians, it will appear, by what is said of their 
•kings, that those princes, whose power has no other 
bounds than those of their will, often abandon them- 
selves to all their passions ; that nothing is more 
difficult than to resist the illusions of a man’s own 
greatness, and the flatteries of those that surround 
him; that the liberty of gratifying all one’s desires, 
and of doing evil with impunity, is a dangerous 
situation; that the best dispositions can hardly 
withstand such a temptation ; that even after having 
begun their career favourably, they are insensibly 
corrupted by softness and effeminacy, by pride, and 
their aversion to sincere counsels; and that it rarely 
happens they are wise enough to consider, that, 
vhen they find themselves exalted above all laws 
and restraints, they stand then most in need of 
moderation and wisdom, both in regard to them- 
selves and others ; and that in such a situation they 
ought to be doubly wise, and doubly strong, in 
order to set bounds within, by their reason, to a 
power that has none without. 

With respect to the Grecians, the Peloponnesian 
war will shew the miserable eflects of their intes- 
tine divisions, and the fatal excesses into which 
they were led by their thirst of dominion : scenes 
of injustice, in^titude, and perfidy, together witli 
the open violation of treaties, or mean artifices and 
unworthy tricks to elude their execution. It will 
shew, how scandalously the Lacedaemonians and 
Athenians debased themselves to the Barbarians, 
in order to beg aids of money from them : how 
shamefully the great deliverei’s of Greece renounced 
the glory of all their past labours and exploits, by 
stpoping and making their court to haughty and 
insolent satrapas, and by going successively, with 
a kind of emulation, to implore the protection 
of the common enemy, whom they bad so often 
conquered; and in what mtinner they employed 
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the succours they obtained from them, in oppress- 
ing their ancient allies, and extending their own 
territories by unjust and violent methods. 

On both sides, and sometimes in the same per- 
son, we shall find a surprising mixture of good 
and bad, of virtues and vices, of glorious actions 
and mean sentiments ; and sometimes, perhaps, 
we shall be ready to ask ourselves, whether these 
can be the same persons and the same people, of 
whom such different things are related ; and whe- 
ther it be possible, that such a bright and shining 
ligh^ and such thick clouds of smoke and dark- 
ness, can proceed from the same source ? 

The Persian history includes the space of one 
hundred and seventeen years, during the reigns of 
six kings of Persia : Darius, the first of the name, 
the son of Hystaspes; Xerxes the first; Artaxerxes, 
surnamed Longimanus ; Xerxes the second ; Sog- 
dianus (these two last reigned but a very little 
time) ; and Darius the second, commonly called 
Darius Nothus. This history begins at the year of 
the world 3483, and extends to the year 3600. As 
this whole period naturally divides itself into 
two parts, I shall also divide it into two distinct 
books. 

The first part, which consists of ninety years, 
extends from the beginning of the reign of Darius 
the first, to the forty-second year of Artaxerxes, 
the same year in which the Peloponnesian war be- 
gan ; that is, from the year of the world 3483, to the 
year 3573. This part chiefly contains the different 
enterprises and expeditions of the Persians against 
Greece, which never produced more great men 
and great events, nor ever displayed more conspi- 
cuous or more solid, virtues. Here will be seen 
the famous battles of Marathon, Thermopylae, Ar- 
temisinin, Salamis, Plataeae, Mycale, Eurymedon, 

&c. Here the most eminent commanders of Greece 
signalized their courage; Mildades, Leonidas, The- 

k3 
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mistocles, Aristides, Cimon, Pausanias, Pericles, 
Thucydides, &c. 

To enable the reader the more easily to recol- 
lect what passed within this space of time among 
the Jews, and also among the Romans, the history 
of both which nations is entirely foreign to that of 
the Persians and Greeks, I shall here set down 
in few words the principal epochas relating to 
them. 

Epochas of the Jeivish History. 

The people of God were at this time returned 
from their Babylonish captivity to Jerusalem, under 
the conduct of Zorobabel, Usher is of opinion, 
that the history of Esther ought to be placed in 
the reign of Darius. The Israelites, under the 
shadow of this prince’s protection, and animated 
by the earnest exhortations of the prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah, did at last finish the building of 
the temple, which had been interrupted for many 
years by the cabals of their enemies. Artaxerxes 
was no less favourable to the Jews than Darius: 
be first of all sent Ezra to Jerusalem, who restored 
the public worship, and the observation of the 
law; then Nehemiah, who caused walls to be built 
round the city, and fortified it against the attacks 
of their neighbours, who were jealous of its reviv- 
ing greatness. It is thought that Malachi, the last 
of the prophets, was contemporary with Nehemiah, 
or that he prophesied not long after him. 

This interval of the sacred history extends from 
the reign of Darius I. to the beginning of the reign 
of Darius Nothus ; that is to say, from the year 
of the world 3485, to the year 3581. After which 
the Scripture is entirely silent, till the time of the 
Maccabees. 

Epochas of the Roman History. 

The first year of Darius I. was t^Jt32d of the 
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building of Rome. Tarquin the Proud was then 
on the throne, and about ten years afterwards was 
expelled, when the consular government was sub- 
stituted to that of the kings. In the succeeding 
part of this period happened the war against Por- 
senna; the creation of the tribunes of the people; 
Coriolanus’s retreat among the Volsci, and the war 
that ensued thereupon ; the wars of the Romans 
against the Latins, the Veientes, the Volsci, and 
other neighbouring nations; the death of Virginia 
under the Decemvirate; the disputes between the 
people and senate about marriages and the consul- 
ship, w hich occasioned the creating of military 
tribunes instead of consuls. This period of time 
terminates in the 323d year from the foundation 
of Rome. 

The second part, which consists of twenty-seven 
years, extends from the 43d year of Artaxerxes Lon- 
giraanus, to the death of Darius Nothus; that is, 
from the year of the w orld 3573, to the year 3600. 
Itcontains the niiretcen first years of the Peloponne- 
sian war, which continued twenty-seven, of which 
Greece and Sicily were the seat, and wherein the 
Greeks, w ho had before triumphed over the Barba- 
rians, turned their arms against each other. Among 
the Athenians, Pericles, Nicias, and Alcibiades; 
among the Lacedaemonians, Brasidas, Gylippus, 
and Lysander, distinguished themselves in the most 
extraordinary manner. 

Rome continues to be agitated by different dis- 
putes between the senate and the people. Towards 
the end of this period, and about the 350th year 
of Rome, the Romans formed the siege of Veji, 
which lasted ten years. 

I have already observed, that eighty years after A. M. 
the taking of Troy, the Heraclidse, that is, the 
scendanls of Hercules, returned into the Pelopon- 
nesus, and made themselves masters of Lacedae- 
mon, where two brothers, Eurystheues and Pro- 
cles, sons of Aristodemus, reigned jointly together 
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' Herodotus observes, that these two brothers 
were, during their whole lives, at variance ; and 
that almost all their descendants inherited the like 
disposition of mutual hatred and antipathy ; so 
true it is, that the sovereign power will admit of 
no partnership, and that two kings will always be 
too many for one kingdom ! However, after the 
death of these two, the descendants of both still 
continued to sway the sceptre jointly : and what is 
very remarkable, these two branches subsisted for 
near nine hundred years, from the return of the 
Heraclidae into the Peloponnesus, to the death of 
Cleomenes, and supplied Sparta with kings with- 
out interruption, and that generally in a regular 
succession from father to son, especially in the 
elder branch of the family. 

The Origin and Condition of the Elot<Zy or Helots. 

When the Lacedasmonians first began to settle 
in Peloponnesus, they met with great opposition 
from the inhabitants of the country, whom they 
were obliged to subdue one after another by force 
of arras, or receive into their alliance on easy and 
equitable terms, w ith the imposition of a small tri- 
bute. Strabo’ speaks of a city, called Elos, not far 
from Sparta, which, after having submitted to the 
yoke, as others had done, revolted openly, and re- 
fused to pay the tribute. Agis, the son of Eurys- 
thenes, newly settled in the throne, was sensible of 
the dangerous tendency of this first revolt, and 
therefore immediately marched with an army 
Mainst them, together with Soils, his colleague. 
They laid siege to the city, which, after a pretty long 
resistance, was forced to surrender at discretion. 
This prince thought it proper to make such an ex- 
ample of them as should intimidate all their neigh- 

' Lib. vi. c. 52. 

• Lib. f iii. p. 3^5. Plut in Lycurg. p. 40, 
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hours, and deter them from the like attempts, and 
yet not alienate their minds by too cruel a treat- 
ment; for which reason he put none to death. He 
spared the lives of all the inhabitants, but at the 
same time deprived them of their liberty, and re- 
duced them all to a state of slavery. From thence- 
forward they were employed in all mean and servile 
oflSces, and treated with extreme rigour. These 
w^ere the people who were called Elotoe, or Helots. 
The number of them exceedingly increased in pro- 
cess of time, the Lacedaemonians givingundoubtedly 
the same name to all the people whom they re- 
duced to the same condition of servitude. As they 
themselves were averse to labour, and entirely ad- 
dicted to war, they left the cultivation of their lands 
to these slaves, assigning every one of them a cer- 
tain portion of ground, the produce of which they 
were obliged to carry every year to their respective 
masters, who endeavoured, by all sorts of ill usage, 
to make their yoke more grievous and insupport- 
able. This was certainly very bad policy, and 
could only tend to breed a vast number of danger- 
ous enemies in the very heart of the state, who 
were always ready to take arms and revolt on every 
occasion. The Romans acted more prudently; 
for they incorporated the conquered nations into 
their state, by associating them into the freedom 
of their city, and thereby converted them from ene- 
mies, into brethren and fellow-citizens. 

Ltcurgus, the Laced£inonian Laxvgiver. 

' Eurytion, or Eurypon, as he is named by 
others, succeeded Soiis. In order to gain the 
affection of his- people, and render his govern- 
ment f^eeable, he thought fit to recede in some 
points from the absolute power exercised by the 

* Plot, in Lycorg, p. 40. 
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kings his predecessors: this rendered his name 
so dear to his subjects, that all his descendants 
were, from him, called Eurytionidee. But this 
relaxation gave birth to horrible confusion, and 
an unbounded licentiousness in Sparta, and for a 
long time occasioned infinite mischiefs. The peo- 
ple became so insolent, that nothing could restrain 
them. If Eurytion’s successors attempted to re- 
cover their authority by force, they became odious; 
and if, through complaisance or weakness, they 
chose to dissemble, their mildness served only 
to render them contemptible; so that order in a 
manner was abolished, and the laws no loncrer 
regarded. These confusions hastened the deatli 
of Lycurgus’s father, whose name was Eunomus, 
and who was killed in an insurrection. Poly- 
dectes, his eldest son and successor, dying soon 
after without children, every body expected Ly- 
curgus would have been king. And indeed he 
was so in effect, as long as the pregnancy of his 
brother’s wife was uncertain ; but as soon as that 
was manifest, he declared, that the kingdom be- 
longed to her child, in case it proved a son : and 
from that moment he took upon himself the ad- 
ministration of the government, as guardian to 
his unborn nephew, under the title of Prodicos, 
which was the name given by the Lacedaemonians 
to the guardians of their kings. When the child was 
born, Lycurgus took him in his arms, and cried out 
to the company that was present. Behold, my lords 
of Sparta, your new-born king! and, at the same 
time, he put the infant into the king s seat, and 
named him Charilaus, because of the joy the people 
expressed upon occasion of his birth. The reader 
will find, in the second volume of this history, all 
that relates to the history of Lycurgus, the refor- 
mation he made, and the excellent laws he esta- 
blished in Sparta. Agesilaus was at this time king 
in the elder branch of the family. 
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Jfar between the Argives and the Lacedemonians. 

'Some time after this, in the reign of Theo- 
pompus, a war broke out between the Ai^ves and 
Lacedaemonians, on account of a little country, 
called Thyrea, that lay upon the confines of the 
two states, and to which each of them pretended 
a right. When the two armies were ready to en- 
gage, it was agreed on both sides, in order to spare 
the effusion of blood, that the quarrel should be 
decided by three hundred of the bravest men chosen 
from their respective armies ; and that the land in 
question should become the property of the vic- 
torious party. To leave the combatants more room 
to engage, the two armies retired to some distance. 
Tliose generous champions then, who had all the 
courage of two mighty armies, boldly advanced to- 
wards each other, and fought with so much reso- 
lution and fury, that the whole number, except thre? 
men, two on the side of the Argives, and one on that 
oftheLacedaemonians, lay dead upon the spot; and 
only the night parted them. The two Argives, 
looking upon themselves as the conquerors, made 
W'hat haste they could to Argos to carry the news; 
the single Lacedemonian, Othryades by name, in- 
stead of retiring, stripped the dead bodies of the 
Argives, and carrying their arms into the Lace- 
demonian camp, continued in his post. The next 
day the two armies returned to the field of battle. 
Both sides laid equal claim to the victory : the 
Argives, because they had more of their champions 
left alive than the enemy had ; the Lacedemonians, 
because the two Argives that remained alive had 
fled; whereas their single soldier had remained 
master of the field of battle, and had carried off the 
spoils of tile enemy: in short, they could not de- 
tejjjjjne the dispute without coming to another en- 


** Herod. I.i. c. 82 , 
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gagement. Here fortune declared in favour of the 
lAcedaemonians, and tlie little territory of Thyrea 
was the prize of their victory. But Othryades, not 
able to bear the thoughts of surviving his brave 
companions, or of enduring the sight of Sparta 
after their death, killed himself on the same field 
of battle where they had fought, resolving to have 
one fate and tomb with them. 

fVan between the Messenians and Lacedcemonians. 

Thebe were no less than three several wars be- 
tween the Messenians and the Lacedaemonians, all 
of them very fierce and bloody. Messenia was a 
country in Peloponnesus, towards the west, and not 
far from Sparta : it was of considerable strength, 
and was governed by its own kings. 

The first Mcssenian IVar. 

"The first Messenian war lasted twenty years, 
anibroke out the second year of the ninth Olym- 
piad. The Lacedaemonians pretended to have re- 
ceived several considerable injuries from the Mes- 
senians, and among others, that of having had their 
daughters ravished by the inhabitants of Messenia, 
when they went, according to custom, to a temple, 
that stood on the borders of the two nations ; as 
also that of the murder of Telecles, their king, which 
was a consequence of the former outrage. Probably 
a desire of extending their dominion, and of seiz- 
ing a territory which lay so convenient for them, 
might be the true cause of the war. But be that 
as it may, the war broke out in the reign of Poly- 
dorus and Theopompus, kings of Sparta, at the 
time when the office of archon at Athens was still 
decennial. 

^ Euphaes, the thirteenth descendant from Her- 

* Pauuui. 1. iv. p.2l6 — 242. Juatio. l.iii. c. 4, 
y Pausan. I.iv. p.225 — (K6. 
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cules, was then king of Messenia. He gave the 
command of his army to Cieonnis. The Lace- 
daemonians opened the campaign with the siege of 
Amphea, a small, inconsiderable city, which, how- 
ever, they thought would suit them very well as a 
place for military stores. The town w as taken by 
storm, and all the inhabitants put to the sword. 
This first blow served only to animate the Mes- 
senians, by shewing tliem what they were to expect 
from the enemy, if they did not defend themselves 
with vigour. The Lacedaemonians, on their part, 
bound themselves by an oath, not to lay down their 
arms, nor return to Sparta, till they had inade them- 
selves masters of all the cities and lands belonging 
to the Messenians : so ’much did they rely upon 
their strength and valour. 

^ Two battles were fought, wherein the loss was 
nearly equal on both sides. But after the second, 
the Messenians suffered extremely through the want 
of provisions, which occasioned a great desertion 
in their troops, and at last brought a pestilence 
among them. 

Hereupon they consulted the oracle of Delphi, 
which directed them, in order to appease the wrath 
of the gods, to offer up a virgin of the royal blood 
in sacrifice. Aristomenes, who was of the race of 
the Epytides, oflTered his own daughter. The 
Messenians then considering, that if they left gar- 
risons in all their towns, they should extremely 
weaken their array, resolved to abandon them all, 
except Ithome, a little place seated on the top of 
a hill of the same name, about which they en- 
camped and fortified themselves. In this situation 
were seven years spent, during which nothing 
passed but slight skirmishes on both sides, tlie 
Lacedaemonians not daring in all that time to 
force the enemy to a battle. 

Indeed, they almost despaired of being able to 
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reduce them : nor was there any thing but the 
obligation of the oath, by which they had bound 
themselves, that made them continue so burthen- 
some a war. • What gave them the greatest un- 
easiness, was, their apprehension, lest their ab- 
sence from their wives for so many years, an 
absence which might still continue many more, 
should destroy their families at home, and leave 
Sparta destitute of citizens. To prevent this mis- 
fortune, they sent home such of their soldiers as 
were come to the army, since the forementioned 
^ath had been taken, and made no scruple of 
prostituting their wives to their embraces. The 
children that sprung from this unlawful inter- 
course, were called ^r^enije, a name given 
them to denote the infamy of their birth. As soon 
as they were grown up, not being able to endure 
such an opprobrious distinction, they banished 
themselves from Sparta with one consent, and 
under the conduct of * Phalantus, went and settled 
atTarentum in Italy, after driving out the ancient 
inhabitants. 

^At last, in the eighth year of the war, which 
was the thirteenth of Euphaes’s reign, a fierce and 
bloody battle was fought near Ithomc. Euphaes 
pierced through the battalions of I'heopompus with 
too much heal and precipitation for a king. He 
there received a multitude of wounds, several of 
which were mortal. He fell, and seemed to give 
up the ghost. Whereupon, wonderful eflForts of 
courage were exerted on both sides ; by the one, 
to carry oflf the king ; by the other, to save him. 
Cleonnis killed eight Spartans, who were dragging 
him along, and spoiled them of their arms, which 
he committed to the custody of some of his soldiers. 
He himself received several wounds, all in the fore 


^ DIod. 1. XV. p. 378. 

^ Pausan. I.iv. p.234, 235. Diod. in Frag, 
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pai't of his body, which waa a certain proof, that 
he had never turned hia back upon his enemies. 
Aristomenes, fighting on the same occasion, and for 
the same end, killed five Lacedaemonians, whose 
spoils he likewise carried oflf, without receiving any 
wound. In short, the king was saved and carried 
off by the Messenians ; and, all mangled and bloody 
as he was, he expressed great joy that they had 
not been worsted. Aristomenes, after the battle 
was over, met Cleonnis, who, by reason of his 
wounds, could neither walk by himself, nor with 
the assistance of those that lent him their hands. 
He therefore took him upon his shoulders, without 
quitting his arms, and carried him to the camp. 

As soon as they had applied the first dressing to 
the wounds of the king of Messenia and of his 
officers, there arose a new contention among the 
Messenians, that was pursued with as much warmth 
as the former, but was of a very different kind, 
and yet the consequence of the other. The affair 
in question was the adjudging the prize of glory to 
him, that had signalised his valour most in the late 
engagement. It was a custom among them, which 
had long been established, publicly to proclaim, 
after a battle, the name of the man that had 
shewed the greatest courage. Nothing could be 
more proper to animate the officers and sol- 
diers, to inspire them with resolution and in- 
trepidity, and to stifle the natural apprehension 
of death and danger. Two illustrious champions 
entered the lists on this occasion, namely, Cle- 
onnis and Aristomenes. 

The king, notwithstanding his weak condition, 
attended by the principal officers of his army, 
presided in the council, where this important 
dispute was to be decided. Each competitor 
pleaded his own cause. Cleonnis founded his 
pretensions upon the great number of the ene- 
mies he had slain, and upon the multitude of 
wounds he bad received in the action, which were 
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SO manj^ undoubted testimonies of the courage 
with which he had faced both death and danger; 
whereas, the condition in which Aristomenes came 
out of the engagement, without hurt and without 
wound, seemed to shew, that he had been very 
careful of his own person, or at most, could only 
prove, that he had been more fortunate, but not 
more brave or courageous, than himself. And as 
to his having carried him on his shoulders into 
the camp, that action indeed might serve to prove 
the strength of his body, but nothing further ; and 
the thing in dispute at this time, says he, is not 
strength but valour. 

The only thing Aristomenes was reproached for, 
was, his not being wounded ; therefore he confined 
himself to that point : “ I am,” says he, “ called for- 
‘‘ tunate, because I have escaped from the battle 
‘‘ without wounds. If that were owing to my cow- 
ardice, I should deserve another epithet than that 
of fortunate ; and instead of being admitted to 
dispute the prize, ought to under^ the rigour of 
the laws, that punish cowards. But what is ob- 
“ jected to me as a crime, is in truth my great- 
‘‘ est glory. For, if my enemies, astonished at 
“ ujy valour, durst not venture to attack or oppose 
“ me, it is no small degree of merit, that I made 
“ them fear me ; or, if whilst they engaged me, 
‘‘ I had at the same time strength to cut them in 
‘‘ pieces, and skill to guard against their attacks, 
“ I must then have been at once both valiant and 
“ prudent. For whoever, in the midst of an en- 
‘‘ gageraent, can expose himself to dangers with 
caution and security, shews, that he excels at 
the same time both in the virtues of the mind 
“ and the body. As for courage, no man living 
can reproach Cleonnis with any want of it; but 
for his honour’s sake, I am sorry that he should 
“ appear to want gratitude.” 

After the conclusion of these harangues, the 
question was put to the vote. The whole army is 
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in suspense, aChd impatiently waits for the decision. 
No dispute could be so warm and interesting as 
this. It is not a competition for gold or silver, but 
solely for honour. The proper reward of virtue is 
pure disinterested glory. Here the judges are un- 
suspected. The actions of the competitors still 
speak for them. It is the king himself, surrounded 
with his officers, who presides and adjudges. A 
whole army are the witnesses. The field of battle 
is a tribunal without partiality and cabal. In short, 
all the votes concurred in ravour of Aristomenes, 
and adjudged him the prize. 

‘ Euphaes died not many days after the de- 
cision of this affair. He had reigned thirteen 
years, and during all that time had been engaged in 
war with the Lacedseraonians. As he died without 
children, he left the Messenians at liberty to choose 
his successor. Cleonnis and Damis were can- 
didates in opposition to Aristomenes ; but he was 
elected king in preference to them. When he was 
on the throne, he did not scruple to confer on his 
two rivals the principal offices of the state ; all 
strongly attached to the public good, even more 
than to their own glory; competitors, but not ene- 
mies, these great men were actuated by a zeal for 
their country, and were neither friends nor adver- 
saries to one another, but for its preservation. 

In this relation, I have followed the opinion of 
tlie late Monsieur ^ Boivin, the elder, and have 
made use of his learned dissertation upon a frag- 
ment of Diodorus Siculus, which the world was 
little acquainted with. He supposes, and proves 
in it, that tlie king, spoken of in that fragment, is 
Euphaes; and that Aristomenes is the same that 
Pausanias calls Aristodemus, according to the cus- 
tom of the ancients, who were often called by two 
different names. 

^ Pausan. l.iv. p. 255, 241. 

* Memoirs of tb« Academy of Inscriptions, toI.II. p.8+— 
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ArUtomenes, otherwise called Aristodemus, 
reigned near seven years, and was equally esteemed 
and beloved by his subjects. '* The war still con- 
tinued all this time. Towards the end of his 
reign he beat the Lacedaemonians, took their king 
Theopompus, and, in honour of Jupiter of Ithome, 
sacrificed three hundred of them, among whom 
their king was the principal victim. Shortly after, 
Aristodemus sacrificed himself upon the tomb of his 
daughter, in conformity to the answer of an oracle. 
Damia was his successor, but without taking upon 
him the title of king. 

* After his death, the Messenians never had any 
success in their affairs, but found themselves in a 
very wretched and hopeless condition. Being re- 
duced to the last extremity, and utterly destitute of 
provisions, they abandoned Ithome, and fled to 
such of their allies as were nearest to them. The 
city was immediately razed, and the other part of 
the country submitted. They were made to engage 
by oath never to forsake the party of the Lace- 
dffiinonians, and never to revolt from them : a very 
useless precaution, only proper to uiake them add 
the guilt of perjury to their rebellion. Their new 
masters imposed no tribute upon them ; but con- 
tented themselves with obliging them to bring to 
the Spartan market one half of the com they 
should reap every harvest. It was likewise stipu- 
lated, that the Messenians, both men and women, 
should attend, in mourning, the funerals of the kings, 
and chief citizens of Sparta ; which the Lacedae- 
monians probably looked upon as a mark of de- 
A. M. pendence, and as a kind of homage paid to their 
3281. nation. Thus ended the first Messenian w'ar, after 
^723 fitiving lasted twenty years. 

^ Clem. Alex, in Protrcp. |). 20. Euieb. in Prtep. l.iv. c. 10. 
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The Second Messeman War. 

^ The lenity with which the Lacedaemonians 
treated the Messenians at first, was of no long du- 
ration. When once they found the whole country 
had submitted, and thought the people incapable 
of giving them any further trouble, they returned 
to their natural character of insolence and haugh- 
tiness, that often degenerated into cruelty, and 
sometimes even into ferocity. Instead of treating 
the vanquished with kindness, as friends ^nd allies, 
and endeavouring by gentle methods to win those 
whom tliey had subdued by force, they seemed in- 
tent upon nothing but aggravating their yoke, and 
making them feel the whole weight of subjection. 

They laid heavy taxes upon them, delivered them 
up to the avarice of the collectors of those taxes, 
gave no ear to their complaints, rendered them no 
justice, treated them with contempt like vile slaves, 
and committed the most heinous outrages against 
them. 

Man, who is born for liberty, can never reconcile J 
himself to servitude : the most gentle slavery exas- 
perates, and provokes him to rebel. What could 
be expected then from so cruel a one, as that under 
which the Messenians groaned ? After having en- 
dured it with great uneasiness* near forty years, 
they resolved to throw off the yoke, and to recover 
their ancient liberty. This was in the fourth year a. M. 
of the twenty-third Olympiad : the oflSce of archon S 32 o. 
at Athetw was then made annual ; and Anexander 
and Anaxidamus reigned at Sparta. 

The Messenians’ first care was to strengthen 
themselves by the alliance of the neighbouring na- 
tions. These they found well inclined to enter 
into their views, as very agreeable to their own in- 

^ Pausan. p. 242, 2G1. Justin. 1. iii. c. 5. 

* Cilm per complures anno$ gravia servitutie verhera, plcrumqne 
ae vincula, cceteraqne capiiviiatis mala peiyessi essent,post longam 
p<rnarum patientiam bellum mstattrant, Justin. 1. iii. c. 
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terests. For it was not witliout jealousy and appre- 
hensions, that they saw so powerful a city rising up 
in the midst of them, which manifestly seemed to 
aim at extending her dominion over all the rest 
The people therefore of Elis, the Argives and 
Sicyonians, declared for the Messenians. But be- 
fore their forces were joined, a battle was fought 
between the Lacedaemonians and Messenians. 

Aristomenes, the second of that name, was at the 
head of the latter. He was a commander of in- 
trepid courage, and of great abilities in war. The 
Lacedaemonians were beaten in this engagement 
Aristoraenes, to give the enemy at first an advan- 
tageous opinion of his bravery, knowing what in- 
fluence it has on the success of future enterprises, 
boldly ventured to enter into Sparta by night, and 
upon the gate of the temple of Minerva, surnamed 
Chalcioecos, to hang up a shield, on which was an 
inscription, signifying, that it was a present offered 
by Aristomenes to the goddess, out of the spoils of 
the Lacedaemonians. 

This bravado did in reality astonish the Lacedae- 
monians, But they w'ere still more alarmed at the 
formidable league that was formed against them. 
Tlie Delphic oracle, which they consulted, in order 
to know by what means they should be successful 
in this war, directed them to send to Athens for a 
commander, and to submit to his counsel and, con- 
duct. This was a very mortifying, step to so 
haughty a city as Sparta. But the fear of incurring 
the god’s displeasure by a direct disobedience, 
prevailed over all other considerations. They sent 
an embassy therefore to the Athenians. The people 
of Athens were somewhat perplexed at the request 
On the one hand, they were not sorry to see the 
Lacedaemonians at war w ith their neighbours, and 
were far from desiring to furnish them with a good 

* According to several historians, there was another Ari- 
stomenes in the 6rst Masaeniin war, Diod, 1. xy. p, 378. 
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^neral : on the other, they were afraid also of 
disobeying the god. To extricate themselves out 
of this difficulty, they oflered the Lacedemonians 
Tyrteus. He was a poet by profession, and had 
something original in the turn of his mind, and 
disagreeable in his jlerson ; for he was lame.' 
Notwitfistfiffiding theste defects, the Lacedaemo- 
nians received him as a general, sent them by 
Heaven itself. Their success did not at first an- 
swer their expectation, for they lost three battles 
successively. 

The kings of Sparta, discouraged by so many 
disappointments, and out of all hopes of better 
success for the future, were absolutely bent upon 
returning to Sparta; and marching home again 
with their forces. Tyrtceus opposed this design 
very warmly, and at length brought them over to 
his opinion. He addressed tlie troops, and re- 
peated to them some verses he had made with that 
intention, and on which be had bestowed great 
pains and application. He first endeavoured to 
comfort them for their past losses, which he im- 
puted to no fault of theirs, but only to ill fortune, 
or to fate, which no human wisdom can surnfiount. 
He then represented to them, how shameful it 
would be for Spartans to fly from an enemy ; and 
how glorious it would be for them rather to perish 
sword in hand, if it was so decreed by fate, in 
fighting for their country. Then, as if all danger 
was vanished, and the gods, folly satisfied and 
appeased with their late calamities, were en- 
tirely turned to their side, be set victory before 
their eyes as present and certain, and as if she 
herself were inviting them to battle. *A11 the an- 
cient authors, who have made any mention of the 
style and character of Tyrtseus’s poetry, observe, 
that it was full of a certain fire, ardour, and en- 
thusiasm, that enflamed the minds of men, that 

^ Plat. 1. i. de I^gib. p, (52P. PJut. in Agid. et Clcom. p. 805. 
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exalted them above themselves, that inspired 
*them with something generous and martial, that 
extinguished all fear and apprehension of danger 
or death, and made them wholly intent upon the 
preservation of their country and their own glory. 

' Tyrtseus’s verses had really this efiect on the 
soldiers upon this occasion. They all desired, 
with one voice, to march against the enemy. Be- 
ing become indifferent as to their lives, they had 
no thoughts but to secure themselves the honour of 
a burial. To this end they all tied strings round 
their right arms, on which were inscrited their 
own and their fathers’ names, that, if they chanced 
to be killed in the battle, and to have their faces so 
altered through time, or accidents, as not to be 
distinguishable, it might certainly be known who 
each of them was by these marks. Soldiers de- 
termined to die are very valiant. This appeared 
in the battle that ensued. It was very bloody, 
the victory being a long time disputed on both 
sides ; but at last the Messenians gave way. 
When Tyrtseus went afterwards to Sparta, he was 
received with the greatest marks of distinction, and 
incorporated into the body of citizens. 

The gaining of this battle did not put an end to 
the war, which had already lasted three years. 
Aristomenes, having assembled the remains of his 
army, retired to the top of a mountain, of difficult 
access, which was call^ Ira. The conquerors at- 
tempted to carry the place by assault, but that 
brave prince defended himself there for the space 
of eleven years, and performed the most extraor- 
dinary actions of valour. He was at last obliged 
to quit it, only by surprise and treachery, after 
having defended it like a lion. Such of the Mes- 
senians as fell into the hands of the Lacedaemo- 
nians on this occasion, were reduced to the condi- 


* T^rixiaque maret animo* in martiu hcUa 
Verribut txaadt. Hor. in Art. Po*t. 
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tion of the Helots. The rest, seeing their country 
ruined, went and seUled at Zancle, a city in Sicily, 
which afterwards took its name from this people, 
and was called Messana; the same place as is called 
at this day Messina. Aristomenes, after having 
conducted one of his daughters to Rhodes, whom 
he had given in marriage to the tyrant of that 
place, thought of passing on to Sardis, to remain 
with Ardys, king of the Lydians, or to Ecbatana, 
with Phraortes, king of the Medes ; but death pre- 
vented the execution of ail his designs. 

The second Messenian war was of fourteen a. m. 
years’ duration, and ended the first year of the 3334.. 
twenty-seventh Olympiad. *■ 

There was a third war between these people 
and the Lacedaemonians, which began both at the 
time, and on the occasion, of a great earthquake 
that happened at Sparta. We shall speak of this 
war in its place. 

The history, of which it remains for me to treat 
in this work, is that of the successors of Alexander, 
and comprehends the space of two hundred and 
ninety-three years ; from the death of that mo- 
narch, and the commencement of the reign of 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus, in Egypt, to the death 
of Cleopatra, when that kingdom became a Ro- 
man province, under the emperor Augustus. 

The histoi-y will present to our view a series of 
all the crimes which usually arise from inordinate 
ambition; scenes of jealousy, and perfidy, trea- 
son, ingratitude, and flagrant abuses of sovereign 
power ; cruelty, impiety, an utter oblivion of the 
natural sentiments of probity and honour, with 
the violation of all laws human and divine, will 
rise before us. We shall behold nothing but 
fatal dissensions, destructive wars, and dreadful 
revolutions. Men, originally friends, brought up 
together, and natives of the same country, com- 
panions in the same dangers, and instruments in 
the accomplishment of the same exploits and vie- 
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tones, will conspire to tear in pieces the epipire 
they had all concurred to form at tlie expenc^ of 
their blood. We shall see the captains of Alexander 
sacrifice the mother, the wives, the brother, the 
sisters, of that prince, to their own ambition ; with- 
out sparing even those to whom they themselves 
either owed, or gave, life. We shall no longer be- 
hold those glorious times of Greece, that were once 
so productive of great men, and great examples ; 
or, if we should happen to discover some traces 
and remains of them, they will only resemble the 
gleams of lightning that shoot along in a rapid track, 
and attract attention only in consequence of the 
profound darkness that precedes and follows them. 

I acknowledge myself to be sufficiently sensible 
how much a wTiter is to be pitied, for being obliged 
to represent human nature in such colours and li- 
neaments as dishonour her, and which cannot fail 
of inspiring disgust, and a secret affliction in the 
minds of those who are made spectators of such a 
picture. History loses whatever is most interesting 
and most capable of conveying pleasure and in- 
struction, when she can only produce those effects, 
by inspiring the mind with horror for criminal ac- 
tions, and by a representation of the calamities 
which usually succeed them, and are to be con- 
sidered as their just punishment. It is difficult to 
engage the attention of a reader, for any consider- 
able time, on objects which only raise his indigna- 
tion, and it would be affronting him, to seem de- 
sirous of dissuading him from the excess of inor- 
dinate passions, of which he conceives himself 
incapable. 

How is it possible to diffuse any interest through 
a narration, which has nothing to offer but an uni- 
form series of vices and great crimes ; and which 
makes it necessary to enter into a particular detail 
of the actions and characters of men born for the 
calamity of the human race, and whose very name 
should not be transmitted to posterity ? It may even 
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be thought dangerous, to familmHze the minds of 
the 'generality of mankind to uninterrupted scenes 
of too successful iniquity ; and to be particular in 
describing the unjust success which Waited on those 
illustrious criminals, the long duration of whose 
prosperity being frequently attended with the pri- 
vileges and rewards of* virtue, may be thought an 
imputation On Providence, by persons of weak un- 
derstandings. 

This history, which seems likely to prove very 
disagreeable, from the reasons I have just mention- 
ed, will become more so from the obscurity and 
confusion in which the several transactions will be 
involved, and which it will be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to remedy. Ten or twelve of Alexander’s 
captains were engaged in a course of hostiRties 
against each other, for the partition of his empire 
after his death ; and to secure to themselves some 
portion, greater or less, of that vast body. Some- 
times feigned friends, sometimes declared enemies, 
they are continually forming different parties and 
leagues, which are to subsist no longer than is con- 
sistent with the interest of each individual. Mace- 
donia changed its master five or six times in a very 
short space ; by what means then can order and 
perspicuity be preserved, in so prodigious a va- 
riety of events that are perpetually crossing and 
breaking in upon each other ? 

Besides which, I am no longer supported by any 
ancient authors capable of conducting me through 
this darkness and confusion, Diodorus will en- 
tirely abandon me, after having been my guide for 
some time ; and no other historian will appear to 
take his place. No proper series of affairs will 
remain ; the several events are not to be disposed 
into any regular connection with each other ; nor 
will it be possible to point out, either the motives 
to the resolutions formed, or the proper character 
of the principal actors in this scene of obscurity. 

I think myself happy when Polybius, or Plutarch, 
lend me their assistiance. In my account of Alex- 
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ander’s successors, whose transactions are, per- 
haps, the most complicated and perplexed part of 
ancient history, Usher, Prideaux, and Vaillant, 
will be my usual guides ; arid, on many occasions, 
I shall only transcribe from Prideaux ; but, with 
all these aids, I shall not promise to throw so 
much light upon this history as I could desire. 

After a war of more than twenty years, the num- 
ber of the principal competitors was reduced to 
four ; Ptolemy, Cassander, Seleucus, and Lysima- 
chus; the empire of Alexander was divided into 
four fixed kingdoms, agreeably to the prediction of 
Daniel, by a solemn treaty concluded between the 
parties. Three of these kingdoms, Egypt, Mace- 
donia, Syria, or Asia, will have a regular succes- 
sion of monarchs, sufficiently clear and distinct ; 
but the fourth, which comprehended Thrace, with 
part of the Lesser Asia, and some neighbouring 
provinces, will suffer a number of variations. 

As the kingdom of Egypt was that which was 
subject to the fewest changes, because Ptolemy, 
who was established there as governor, at the death 
of Alexander, retained the possession of it ever 
after, and left it to his postenty : we shall, tliere- 
fore, consider this prince as the basis of our chro- 
nology, and our several epochas shall be fixed 
from him. 

The fifth volume contains the events for tlie 
space of one hundred and twenty years, under the 
first four kings of Egypt, viz. Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus, who reigned thirty-eight years ; Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who reigned forty; Ptolei^y Euer- 
getes, who reigned twenty-five ; and Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator, whose reign continued seventeen. 

In order to throw some light upon the history con- 
tained therein, I shall, in the first place, give the 
piincipal events of it, in a chronological abridgment. 

Introductory to which, I roust desire the reader 
to accompany me in some reflections, which have 
not escaped Monsieur Bossuet, with relation to 
Alexander. This prince, who was the most re- 
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nowned and illustrious conqueror in all history, 
was the last monarch of his race. Macedonia, his 
ancient kingdom, which his ancestors had governed 
for so many ages, was invaded from all quarters, 
as a vacant succession ; and after it had long been 
a prey to the strongest, it was at last transferred to 
another family. If Alexander had continued 
peaceably in Macedonia, the grandeur of his empire 
would not have excited the ambition of his captains ; 
and he might have transmitted the sceptre of his 
progenitors to his own descendants ; but, as he had 
not prescribed any bounds to his power, be was in- 
strumental in the destruction of his house, and we 
shall behold the extermination of his family, with- 
out the least remaining traces of them in history. 

Hb conquests occasioned a vast eflfusion of blood, 
and furnished his captains with a pretext for mur- 
dering one another. These were the effects that 
flowed from the boasted bravery of Alexander, or 
rather from that brutality, which, under the spe- 
cious names of ambition and glory, spread deso- 
lation, and carried fire and sword through whole 
provinces, without the least provocation, and shed 
the blood of multitudes who had never imured him. 

We are not to imagine, however, that Providence 
abandoned these events to chance, but, as it was 
then preparing all things for the approaching ap- 
pearance of the Messi^, it was vigilant to unite 
all the nations that were to be first enlightened with 
the Gospel, by the use of one and the same lan- 
guage, which was that of Greece ; and the same 
Providence made it necessary for them to learn this 
foreign tongue, by subjecting them to such masters 
as spoke no other. The Deity, therefore, by the 
agency of tliis language, which became more com- 
mon and universal than any other, facilitated the 
preaching of the apostles, and rendered it more 
uniform. 

The partition of the empire of Alexander tlic 
Great, among the generals of that prince, imme- 
diately after his deaths did not subsist for any 
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liength of time, end hardly took place, if wteiexcept 
Egypt, where Ptolemy bad first established hiarself, 
and on the throne of which be always maintained 
himself without acknowledging any superior. 

A. M. It was not till after the battle of Ipsus in Phry- 
3704 . gia, wherein Antigonus, and his son Demetrius, 
3^00 ^ sumamed Poliorcetes, were defeated, and the for- 
mer lost his Ufe, that this partition was fully regu- 
lated and fixed. The empire of Alexander was 
then divided into four kingdoms, by a solemn treaty, 
as had been foretold by Daniel. Ptolemy had 
Egypt, Libya, Arabia, (jglesyri^ and Palestine. 
Cassander, the son of Antipater, obtained Mace- 
donia and Greece. Lysimachus acquired Thrace, 
Bithynia, and some other provinces on the other 
aide of the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. And 
Seleucus had Syria, and all that part of the greatei* 
Asia which extended to the other side of the Eu- 
phrates, and as far as the river Indus. 

Of these four kingdoms, those of Egypt and Syria 
subsisted, almost without any interruption, in the 
same families, through a long succession of princes. 
The kingdom of Macedonia had several masters of 
different families successively. That of Thrace was 
at last divided into several branches, and no longer 
constituted one entire body, by which means all 
traces of regular succession ceased to subsist. 

I. The Kingdom of Egypt, 

The kin^om of Egypt had fourteen monarcbs, 
including Cleopatra, after whose death, those do- 
minions became a province of the Roman empire. 
All these princes had the common name of Pto- 
lemy, but each of them was likewise distinguished 
by a peculiar surname. They had also the appel- 
lation of La^es, from Lagus the father of that 
Ptolemy w^o reigned the first in Egypt. The fifth 
and sixth volumei contain the histories of six of 
these kings, and I shall give their names r, place 
here, with the duration of their reigns^ the first of 
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wbicb commenced immediately ufPon tbe deatii of 
Alexander the Great. 

Ptolemy Soter. He reigned thirty-eight years 
and some months. 

PtoFemy Philadelphus. He reigned forty years, 
including the two years of his reign in the life-time 
of his father. 

Ptolemy Egergetes, twenty-five years. 

Ptolemy Philopator, seventeen. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, twenty-four. 

Ptolemy Philometor, thirty-four. 

II. The Kingdom of Syria. 

The kingdom of Syria had twenty-seven kings; 
which makes it evident, that their reigns were o&n 
very short : and indeed several of these pwrinces 
waded to the throne through the blood of their 
predecessors. 

They are usually called the Seleucidae, from Se- 
leucus, who reigned the first in Syria. Histoty 
reckons up six kings of this name, and thirteen who 
are called by that of Antiochus ; but they are all 
distinguished by different surnames. Others of 
them assumed different names, and the last, An- 
tiochus XIII., was surnamed Epiphanes, Asiati- 
cus, and Comrpagenus. In his reign Pompey 
reduced Syria into a Roman province, after it had 
been governed by kings for the space of two hun- 
dred and fifty years, according to Eusebius. 

The kings of Syria, the transactions of whose 
reigns are contained in the fifth and sixth volumes, 


are eight in number. A* M. 

Seleucus Nicator. He reigned twenty years. 3704-. 
Antiochus Soter, nineteen, 3724. 

Antiochus Theos, fifteen. 3743 . 

Seleucus Callinicus, twenty. 3758. 

Seleucua Ceraugus, three. 3778. 

Antiochus the Great, tbirty-six. 3781. 

Seleucus Philopator, twelve. 88 17 . 


ebuu 


A. M 

3680. 

3718. 

3758. 

3783. 

3800. 

3824. 
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A. M. Antiochus Epipbanes, brother df Seleucus Phi- 
3829. lopator, eleven. 


III. Tht Kingdom of Macedonia. 


A.M. 

3707. 


3710. 

3723. 

3724. 


3723. 

3728. 


3762. 

3772. 

3784. 


Macedonia frequently changed its masters, 
after the solemn partition had been made between 
the four princes. Cassander died three or four 
years after that partition, and left three sons. 
Philip, the eldest, died shortly after his father. 
The other two contended for the crown without 
enjoying it, both dying soon after without issue. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, Pyrrhus, and Lysima- 
chus, made themselves masters of all, or the greatest 
part of Macedonia; sometimes in conjunction, and 
at other times separately. 

After the death of Lysimacbus, Seleucus pos- 
sessed himself of Macedonia, but did not long 
enjoy it. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus having slain the preceding 
prince, seized the kingdom, and possessed it but 
a very short time, having lost his life in a battle 
with the Gauls, who had made an irruption into 
that country. 

Sosthenes, who defeated the Gauls, reigned but 
a short time in Macedonia. 

Antigonus Gonatas, the son of Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes, at length obtained the peaceable posses- 
sion oS the kinraom of Macedonia, and transmit- 
ted it to bk descendants, after be had reigned 
thirty-four years. 

He was succeeded by his son Demetrius, who 
reigned ten years, and then died, leaving a son 
named Philip, who was but two years old. 

Antigonus Doson reigned twelve years in the 
quality of guardian to the young prince. 

Philip, after the death of Antigonus, ascended 
the throne at the age of fourteen years, and reigned 
something more than forty. 
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His son Perseus succeeded him, and reigned about a. M. 
eleven years. He was defeated and taken prisoner 382*. 
by Paulus Emilius; and Macedonia, in conse- 
quence of that victory, was added to the provinces 
of the Roman empire. 

IV. The Kingdom of Thrace, and Bithynia, Sgc. 

This fourth kingdom, composed of several sepa- 
rate provinces very remote from one another, had 
not any succession of princes, and did not long 
subsist in its first condition ; Lysimachus, who first 
obtained it, having been killed in a battle after a 
reign of twenty years, and all his family being ex- 
terminated by assassinations, his dominions were 
dismembered, and no longer constituted one 
kingdom. 

Beside the provinces which were divided among 
the captains of Alexander, there were others which 
had been either formed before, or were then erected 
into different states, independent of the Greeks, 
whose power greatly increased in process of time. 

I 

Kings of Bit^ma. 

W HiLST Alexander was extending his conquests 3686. 
in the East, Zypethes had laid the foundations of 
the kingdom of Bithynia. It is not certain who this 
Zypethes was, unless that •Pausanias, from his 
name, conjectures tliat he was a Thracian. His 
successors, however, are better known. 

Nicomedes I. This prince invited the Gauls to 372 c, 
assist him against his brother, with whom he was 
engaged in a war. 

Prusias I. 

Prusias II. surnamed the Hunter, in whose court 3820. 
Hannibal took refuge, and assisted him with his 
counsels, in his war against Eumenes II. king of 
Perj^mus. 

Nicomedes II. was killed by bb son Socrates. 

* Lib. T. p. 310. 
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3721 . 
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A. M. 
374 - 1 . 
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263 . 


A.M. 

3763 . 
Ant. J. C 
241 . 


A.M. 

3807 . 
Ant J. C 
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Nkomiedes III* tvas assisted by the Romans in 
his wars with Mfebridates, and bequeathed to them 
at his death the kin^om of Bithynia, as a testi^ 
monial of his gratitude to them ; by which means 
these territories became a Roman province. 

Kings of Pergamus. 

This kingdom at first comprehended only one 
of the smallest provinces of Mysia, on the coast of 
the .Sigean sea, over-against the island of Lesbos. 

It was founded by Philetaerus, an euiluch, who 
had served under Docimus, a commander of the 
troops of Antigonus, Lysimachus confided to him 
the treasures he had deposited in the castle of the 
city ot Pergamus, and he became master both of 
these and the city after the death of that prince. 
Ho governed this little sovereignty for the space 
of twenty years, and then left it to Eumenes bis 
nephew. 

Eumenes 1. enlarged his principality, by the ad- 
dition of several cities, which he took from the kings 
of Syria, having defeated Antiochus, the son of 
Seleucus, in a battle. He reigned twenty-two years. 

He was succeeded by Attalus L his cousin-ger- 
man, who assumed the title of king, after he had 
conquered the Galatians ; and transmitted it to his 
posterity, who enjoyed it to the third generation. 
He assisted the Romans in their war with Philip, 
and died after a reign of forty-three years. He 
left four sons. 

His successor was Eumenes II. his eldest son, 
who founded the famous library of Pergamus. He 
reigned thirty-nine years, and left the crown to his 
brother Attalus, in the quality of guardian to one 
of his sons^ whom he had by Stratonice, the sister 
of Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, The Romans 
enlar^d bis dominions considerably, after tlie vic- 
tory mey obtained over Antiochus the Great. 
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Attains XL espoused Stratonice his brother’s wi- A. M. 
dow, and took extraordinary care of his nephew, ■ 
to whom he left the crown, after he had worn it 159 ' * 
twenty-one years. 

Attains III. surnamed Philometor, distinguished A. M. 
himself by his barbarous and extravagant conduct. 

He died after he had reigned five years, and be- i jg. 
queathed bis riches and dominions to the Romans. 

Aristonicus, who claimed the succession, endea- A. M. 
voured to defend his pretensiens against the Ro- 
mans, but the kingdom of Pergamus was reduced, ' 

after a war of four years, into a Roman provmce. 

Kings of Pontiis. 

The kingdomof Pontus in Asia Minor was an- A. M. 
ciently dismembered from the monarchy of Persia, ^^ 0 * 
by Darius the son of Hystaspes, in favour of Arta- 
bazus, who is said, by some historians, to have been 
the son of one of those Persian lords who conspired 
against the Magi. 

Pontus is a region of Asia Minor, situated 
partly along the coast of the Euxine sea ( Pontus 
Euxinus), from which it derives its name. It ex- 
tends from the river Halys, as far as Colchb. 

Several princes reigned in that country since Ar- 
tabazus. 

The sixth monarch was Mithridates 1. who is A. M. 
properly considered as the founder of tlie kingdom 36oo. 
of Pontus, and his name was assumed by the gene- 

I*. r 1 • ® 4'04‘. 

rality of ms successors. 

He was succeeded by his son Ariobarzanes, who A. M. 
had governed Phrygia under Artaxerxes Mnemon : 
he reigned twenty-six years. " gj' 

His successor was Mithridates II. Antigonus A. M. 
suspecting, in consequence of a dream, that he fa- 
voured Cassander, had determined to destroy him, 
but he eluded the danger by flight This prince 
was called Kna^;, or the Founder, and reigned 
thirty-five years. 
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A.M, Midnridates ITL who succeeded him, added C«p- 
An^^C PapWagoaia to his dominitfts, and 

302^ ‘ rei^d thirty-six years. 

After the reigns of two other kings, MithridatesI V., 
the great grandfather of Mithridates the Great, as- 
cended the throne, and espoused a daughter of 
Seleucus Callinicus, king of Syria, by whom he had 
Laodice, who was married to Antiochus the Great. 
A. M. He was succeeded by bis ‘son Pharnaces, who 
Ant J C some disagreement with the kings of Pergamus. 
185. He made himself master of Sinope, which after- 
wards became the capital of the kingdom of Pontus. 

After him reigned MithridatesV. surnamed Euer- 
getes, the first who was called the friend of the 
Romans, because he had assisted them against the 
Carthaginians in the third Punic war. 

A. M. He was succeeded by his son Mithridates VI. 
ssso. surnamed Eupator. This is the great Mithridates 
sustained so long a war with the Romans : he 
reigned sixty-six years. 

Kings of Cappadocia. 

Steabo* informs us, that Cappadocia was di- 
vided into two Satrapies, or governments, under the 
Persians, as it also was under the Macedonians. 
The-maritime part of Cappadocia formed the king- 
dom of Pontus : the other tracts constituted Cap- 
padocia properly so called, or Cappadocia Major, 
which extended along mount Taurus, and to a 
great distance beyond it. 

A. M. When Alexander’s captains divided the provinces 
Ant-^J C empire among themselves, Cappadocia was 

322.* ’ governed by a prince named Ariarathes. Perdiccas 
attacked and defeated him, after which he caused 
him to be slain. 

His son Ariarathes re-entered the kingdonn of 
his . hither some time after this event, and esta- 

* Strab. 1. xii. p. 534. 
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bVisbsd tumself so eficotoally, that he Idl It to hit 

posteril^- 

The generality of his successors assumed the 
same name, and will hare their place in the smies 
of the history. 

Cappadocia, after the death of Archelaus, the 
last of its kings, became a province of the Homan 
empire, as the rest of Asia also did much about the 
same time. 

Kings of Armenia. 

Akuenia, a vast country of Asia, extending on 
each side of the Euphrates, was conquered by the 
Persians ; after which it was transferred, witn the 
rest of the empire, to the Macedonians, and at last 
fell to the share of the Romans. It was governed 
for a great length of time by its own kings, the most 
considerable of whom was Tigranes, who espoused 
the daughter of the great MiUiridates king of Pon- 
tus, and was also engaged in a long war with the 
Homans. This kingdom supported itself many 
years, between the !^man and Parthian empires, 
sometimes depending on the one, and sometimes 
on the other, till at last the Romans became its 
masters. 


Kings <f Epirus. 

Epirus is a province of Greece, separated from 
Thessaly and Macedonia by mount Pindus. The 
most powerful people of this country were the Mo- 
lossians. 

The kings of Epirus pretended to derive their 
descent from Pyrrhus the son of Achilles, who esta^ 
blisbed himself in tbat country, and called them- 
selves £acidei, from ^cus the grandfather of 
Achilles. 

‘Tte genealogy of the latter kings, who were 
the only sovereigns of thb country of whom any 

* Diod. L xvi. p. V<J5. Jiuliii. L Tiii. c. 6. Plut in Pyfilia 
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aocoQat^ temaio/ w variously related by authors, 
and consequendy must be doubtful and obsfcure* 

AiTmbai ascended the throne, after a long suc- 
cession of kings; and as be was then very young, 
the states of Epirus, who were sensible that the 
welfare of the people depends on the proper edu- 
cation of their princes, sent him to Athens, w hich 
was the residence and centre of all the arts and 
sciences, in order to cultivate, iq that excellent 
school, such knowledge as was necessary to form 
the mind of a king. He there learned the art of 
reigning, and * as he surpassed all his ancestors in 
abilitY and knowledge, he was in consequence in- 
linitely more esteemed and beloved by his people 
than they had been. When he returned from 
Athens, he made laws, established a senate and 
magistracy, and regulated the form of the govern- 
ment. 

Neoptolemus, whose daughter Olympias had 
espoused Philip kingof Macedon, attained an equal 
share in the regal government with Arymbas his 
elder brother, by the influence of his son-in-law. 
After the death of Arymbas, .Sacides his son 
ought to have been his successor ; but Philip had 
still sufficient influence to procure his expulsion 
from the kingdom by the Molossians, w^ho esta- 
blished Alexander the son of Neoptolemus sole 
monarch of Epirus, 

Alexander espoused Cleopatra the daughter of 
Philip, and marched with an army into Italy, 
where he lost his life in the country of the Bru- 
tians. 

iEacides then ascended the throne, and reigned 
without any associate in Epirus. He espoused 
Phthia, the daughter of Menon the Tliessalian, 
^ whom he had two daughters, Deidamia hod 
Trbias, and one sou, the celebrated Pyrrhus. 

* Quanio doctior wajorihut, ianto ei gratior pojmlo fiit. 
Jqttm. 1. xnu c. 3. 
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As he was marching to the assistance of Olym* 
pias, his troops mutinied against him, condemned 
him to exile, and slaughtered most of his friends. 
Pyrrhus, who was then an infant, happily escaped 
this massacre. 

Neoptolemus, a prince of the blood, but whose 
particular extraction is little known, was placed on 
the throne by the people of Epirus. 

Pyrrhus, being recalled by his subjects at the age 
of twelve years, first shared the sovereignty with 
Neoptolemus ; but having afterwards divested him 
of his dignity, he reigned alone. 

This history will treat of the various adventures A. M. 
of this prince. He died in the city of Argos, in an 3733. 
attack to make himself master of it. An^J.C. 

Helenus his son reigned after him for some time 
in Epirus, which was afterwards united to the Ro- 
man empire. 


Tyrants of Heraclea. 

Heraclea is a city of Pontus, anciently founded 
by the Boeotians, who sent a colony into that coun- 
try by the order of an oracle. 

'When the Athenians, having conquered the 
Persians, had imposed a tribute on the cities of 
Greece and Asia Minor, for the fitting out and 
support of a fleet intended for the defence of the 
common liberty, the inhabitants of Heraclea, in 
consequence of their attachment to the Persians, 
were the only people who refused to acquiesce in 
so just a contribution. Eiamachus was therefore 
sent against them, and he ravaged their territories ; 
but a violent tempest having destroyed his whole 
fleet, he beheld himself abandoned to the mercy of 
that people, whose innate ferocity might naturally 
have been increased, by the aevere treatment they 


* Justin. 1. xvi. c. 3 — 5 . Died. 1. xr. p. 390 . 
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hod lately received. But * they had recouria to 
00 other veogeance thao kindncas ; they furnished 
him with provisions and troops for bis return, and 
were willmg to consider the depredations which 
had been committed in their country as advanta* 
geous to them, if at that price they could convert 
the enmity of the Athenians into friendship. 

A.M. Some time after this event, the populace of He- 
Anf ^ C excited a vident commotion against the rich 
$34,.' citizens and senators, who having implored assist- 
ance to no effect, first from Timotbeus the Athe- 
nian, and afterwards from Epaminondas the The- 
ban, were necessitated to recdl Clearchus a senator 
to their defence, whom themselves had banished ; 
but his exile had neither improved his morals nor 
rendered him a better citieen than he was before. 
He therefore made the troubles, in which he found 
the city involved, subservient to his design of sub? 
jecting it to his own power. With this view he 
openly declared for the people, caused himself to 
be invested with the highest office in the magistracy, 
and assumed a sovereign authority in a short time. 
Being thus become a professed tyrant, there were 
no kinds of violence to which he had not recourse 
against the rich, and the senators, to satiate his 
avarice' and cruelty. He proposed for his model 
Dionysius the Tyrant, who bad established bis 
power over the Syracusans at the same time. 

After a bard and inhuman servitude of twelve 
y^rs, two young citizens, who were Plato’s dis- 
ciples, and had been instructed in his maxims, 
formed a conspiracy against Clearchus, and slew 
him ; but thou^ they delivered their country 
jtbe tyrant, the tyranny still subsisted. 

* Heniclientei honedioran ben^ii, mtkti uUiaus occasionm 
rati, inttmetoi etymmetuHmrauxiliiique dimiHtmi! hate agronun 
ntorum poptdaUonem impentam existimantet, ti, quot hotta habu- 

erant, atnieft ToiUdimeti,' Jiutin, ' 

/ 
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* Timotheus, the son of Clearchus, assumed his a. M. ' 
place, and pursued his conduct for the space of 3854. 
fifteen years. 

• He was succeeded by bis brother Dionysius, a, m. 
who was in dan^r of being dispossessed of his 3087. 
authority by Perdiccas; but as this last was soon 
destroyed, Dionysius contracted a friendship with 
Antigonus, whom he assisted against Ptolemy in 

the Cyprian war. 

He espoused Amastris, the widow of Craterus, 
and daughter of Oxiatbres, the brother of Darius. 

This alliance inspired him with so much courage, 
that he assumed the title of king, and enlarged ms 
dominions by the addition of several places, which 
he seized, on the confines of Heraclea. 

He died two or three years before the battle of 
Ipsus, after a reign of thirty-three years, leaving j 
two sons and a daughter under the tutelage and 304. 
regency of Amastris. 

This princess was rendered happy in her admi- 
nistration, by the aflection Antigonus entertained 
for her. She founded a city, and called it by her 
own name ; into which she transplanted the inha- 
bitants of three other cities, and espoused Lysi- 
machusj after the death of Antigonus.^ 


Kings of Syracuse. 

Hiero, and his son Hieronymus, reigned at A. M. 
Syracuse; the first fifty-four years, the second Ant*/ C 
one year. 289. 

Syracuse recovered its liberty by the death of the a. M. 
last, but continued in the interest of the Carthagi- 3789 . 
nians, which Hieronymus bad caused it to espouse. j’ ' 
His conduct obliged Marcellus to form the siege of a. M. 
that city, which he took the following year. I shall 3791. 
enlarge upon the history of these two kings in an- 
other place. 

' Died. 1. xtL p. 435. • Ibid. p. 478. ' Ibid. L x*. p. 833. 
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Several kings likewise reigned in the Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus, as also in Thrace, Cyrene in Af- 
rica, Paphlagonia, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, and a 
variety of other places ; but their history is very 
uncertain, and their successions have but little re- 
gularity. 

These circumstances are very different with re- 
spect to the kingdom of the Parthians, who formed 
themselves, as we shall see in the sequel, into such 
a powerful monarchy, as became formidable even 
to the Roman empire. That of the Bactrians re- 
ceived its original about the same period : I shall 
treat of each in their proper places. 
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, On the west side, the plain grows wider in some 
places, and extends to twenty-live or thirty leagues. 
The greatest breadth of Egypt is from Alexandria 
to Damietta, being about fifty leagues. 

Ancient Egypt may be divided into three prin- 
cipal parts : Upper Egypt, otherwise called The- 
bais, which was the most southern part; Middle 
Egypt, or Heptanomis, so called from the seven 
Nonii or districts it contained ; Lower Egypt, 
which included what the Greeks call Delta, and 
all the country as. far as the Red-Sea, and along 
the Mediterranean to Rhinocolura, or Mount Ca- 
sius. “ Under Sesostris, all Egypt became one 
kingdom, and was divided into thirty-six govern- 
ments, or Nomi; ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, and 
sixteen in the country between both. 

The cities of Syene and Elephantina divided 
Egypt from Ethiopia ; and in the days of Augustus 
were the boundaries of the Roman empire : Clau- 
.stra olim Romani Imperii^ Tacit. Annul, Lib, ii. 
cap. 61. 


CHAP. L 

T H E B A I >S. 

Tjiebes, from whence Thebais liad its name, 
might vie with the noblest cities in the universe. 
Its hundred gat^s, celebrated by Homer, are uni- 
versally known ; and acquired it the surname of 
Hecatompylos, to distinguish it from the other 
Thebes in Boeotia. ^^Its population was proportion- 
ate to its extent; and, according to History, it could 

* Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 787. ^ Horn, II. <. ver. 381. 

• Strab. 1. xvii. p. 816. 
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send out at once two hundred chariots, and ten 
thousand fighting men at each of its gates. '^The 
Greeks and Romans have celebrated its magnifi- 
cence and grandeur, though they saw it only in 
its ruins ; so august were the remains of this city. 

^In the Thebaid, now called Said, bave been 
discovered temples and palaces which are still 
almo.st entire, adorned with innumerable columns 
and statues. One palace especially is admired, 
tlie remains whereof seem to have existed purely 
to eclipse the glory of the most- pompous edifices. 
Four walks extending farther than tlie eye can 
see, and bounded on each side with sphinxes, 
composed of materials as rare and extraordinary 
as tlieir size is remarkable, serve as avenues to 
four porticos, whose height is amazing to behold. 
And even they who have given us the description 
of this wonderful edifice, had not time to go round 
it; and are not sure that they saw above half: 
however, what they had a sight of was astonishing. 
A hall, which in all appearance stood in the 
middle of this stately palace, was supported by a 
hundred and twenty pillars six fathoms round, of 
a proportionable height, and intcrmixc'd with 
obelisks, which so many ages have not been able 
to demolish. Painting had displayed all her art 
and magnificence in this edifice. The colours 
themselves, which soonest feel tlie injury of time, 
still remain amidst the ruins of this wonderful 
structure, and preserve their beauty and lustre ; 
so happily could the Egyptians imprint a character 
of immortality on all their works. ^Strabo, who 
was on the spot, describes a temple he saw in 
Egypt, very much resembling that of which I have 
been speaking. 

The same* author, describing the curiosities of 
Thebais, speaks of a very famous statue of Mem- 
non, the remains whereof he had seen. It is said 

Tacit. Ann. I. ii. c. 00. ' Thevenot's Travels. 

Lib, xvii. p. 805. * p, 8 JO, 
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that this statue, when the teams of the rising sun 
first shone upon it in the morning, uttered an ar- 
ticulate sound.* And indeed Strabo himself was 
an ear-witness of this ; but then he doubts whether 
the sound came from the statue. 


CHAP. IL 

MIDDLE EGYPT, or HEPTANOMIS. 

Memphis was the capital of this part of Egypt 
In this city were to be seen many stately temples, 
among them that of the god Apis, who was honour- 
ed here after a particular manner. I shall speak 
of it hereafter, as well as of the pyramids which 
stood in the neighbourhood of this place, and ren- 
dered it so famous. Memphis was situated on 
the w^est side of the Nile. 

^ Grand Cairo, which seems to have succeeded 
Memphis, is built on the other side of that river. 
The castle of Cairo is one of the greatest curiosities 
in Egypt, It stands on a hill without the city, has 
a rock for its foundation, and is surrounded with 
walls of a vast height and solidity. You go up to 
the castle by a way hewn out of the rock, and 
which is so easy of ascent, that loaded horses and 
camels get up without difficulty. The greatest 
rarity in this castle is Joseph’s yyeU, so called, either 
because the Egyptians are pleased with ascribing 
w hat is most remarkable among them to that great 
man, or because such a tradition has been pre- 
served in the country. This is a proof, at least, 
that the w ork in question is very ancient ; and it is 
certainly worthy the magnificence of the most 
powerful kings of Egypt. This well has, as it were, 

^ Thevenot. 

* Gennanicus aliis quoqus rmraculis intendit animum, quorum 
prctcipna fuar Mcmnonis saxea cffigUs, ubi radiit toiU ittu at, 
vocaian sontim reddens, b^c. Tacit. Aimal. 1. ii« c. 61. 
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two stories, cut out of the solid rock to a prodi- 
gious depth. The descent to the reservoir of water, 
between the two wells, is by a staircase seven or 
ei^rht feet broad, consisting of two hundred and 
twenty steps, and so contrived, that the oxen ein- 
ployed to throw up the water, go down with all 
imaginable ease, the descent being scarcely per^ 
ceptible. The well is supplied from a spring, 
M hich is almost the only one in the wJiole country. 
The oxen are continually turning a wheel with a 
rope, to which a number of buckets are fastened. 
The water thus drawn from the first and lower- 
most well, is conveyed by a little canal into a re- 
servoir, which forms the second well; from whence 
it is drawn to the top in the same manner, and 
then conveyed by pipes to all parts of the castle. 
As this well is supposed by the inhabitants of the 
country to be of great antiquity, and has indeed 
mucli of the antique manner of the Egyptians, I 
thought it might deserve a place among the curio- 
sities of ancient Egy[)t. 

^ Strabo speaks of a similar engine, w'liich, by 
wheels and pulleys, threw up the w ater of the Nile 
to tlie top of a very tiigh hill ; w itli tliis diftbrence, 
that, instead of oxen, a hundred and fifty slaves 
were employed to turn these wlieels. 

The part of Egy[)t of which we now speak, is fa- 
mous tor several rarities, each of w hich deserves a 
particular examination. 1 shall mention only the 
principal, such as the obelisks, the pyramids, the 
labyrinth, the lake of Moeris, and the Nile. 

Sect. I. The OBELISKS. 

Egypt seemed to place its chief glory in raising 
monuments for posterity. Its obelisks form at 
this day, on account of their beauty as well as 
height, the principal ornament of Rome ; and the 
Roman pow er, despairing to equal ilie Egyptians,'" 

^ L. xvii. p. 807. 
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thought it honour enough to borrow the monu- 
ments of tlieir kinizs. 

An obelisk is a quadrangular, taper, high spire 
or pyramid, raised perpendicularly, and temiinat- 
ing in a point, to serve as an ornaujent to some 
open square; and is very often covered \Aith in- 
scriptions or hieroglyphics, that is, with mystical 
chaiacters or symbols used by the Egyptians to 
conceal and disguise their sacred things, and the 
mysteries of their theology. 

^ Sesostris erected in the city of Heliopolis two 
obelisks of extreme hard stone, brought from the 
quarries of Syene, at the extremity of Egypt. 
They were each one hundred and twenty cubits 
high, that is, thirty fathoms, or one hundred and 
eighty feet.* The emperor Augustus, having 
made Egypt a province of the empire, caused 
these two obelisks to be transported to Rome, 
one whereof was afterwards broken to pieces, 

^ He dared not venture to make the same attempt 
upon a third, which was of a monstrous size. It 
was made in the reign of Rameses: it is said tliat 
twenty thousand men were employed in the cut- 
ting ot it. Constantius, more daring than Augustus, 
caused it to be removed to Rome. Two of these 
obelisks are still to be seen there, as well as an- 
other a hundred cubits, or twenty-five fathoms 
high, and eight cubits, or two fathoms, in diameter. 
® Caius Caesar had it brought from Egypt in a ship 
of so odd a torm, that, according to Pliny, the like 
had never been seen. 

Every part of Egypt abounded with this kind of 
obelisks ; they were for the most part cut in the 
quarries of Upper Egypt, where some are now to 
be seen half finished. But the most wonderful 

^ Diod. lib. i. p. 37. ’ Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 8, 9. 

Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 9. 

* It is proper to observe, once for all, that an Egyptian cu- 
bit, according to Mr. Greaves, >vas one foot nine inches and 
about } of our measure. 
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circumstance is, that the ancient Egyptians should 
have had the art and contrivance to dig even in 
the very quarry a canal, through which the water 
of the Nile ran in the time of its inundation ; from 
whence they afterwards raised up the columns, obe- 
lisks, and statues on "^rafts, proportioned to their 
weight, in order to convey them into Lower Egypt. 
And as the country was intersected every wLere 
with canals, there were few places to which those 
liuge bodies might not be carried witli ease; al- 
though their weight w'ould have broken every other 
kind of engine. 

Sect. II. The PYRAMIDS. 

A PYRAMID is a solid or hollow body, having 
a large, and generally a square base, and termi- 
nating in a point. 

Tliere were three pyramids in Egypt more famous 
than the rest, one whereof was justly ranked among 
the seven wonders of the world ; they stood not 
very far from the city of Memphis. I shall 
take notice here only of the largest of the three. 
This pyramid, like the rest, was built on a rock, 
having a square base, cut on the outside as 
so many steps, and decreasing gradually c[uitc to 
the summit. It was built with stones of a prodi- 
gious size, the least of which were thirty feet, 
wrought with w onderful art, and covered with hie- 
roglyphics. According to several ancient authors, 
each side was eight hundred feet broad, and as 
many high. The summit of the pyramid, w hich to 
those who viewed it from below^ seemed a point, 
was a fine platform, composed of ten or twelve 
massy stones, and each side of that platform six- 
teen or eighteen feet long. 

"Herod. 1. ii. c. 124^, &c. Died. 1. i. p. 39 — tJ. Plin. lib. 
xxxvi. c. 12. 

Rafts are pieces of flat timber put together, to carry goods 
on rivers. 
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M. de Chazelles, of the Academy of Sciences, 
who went purposely on the 5pot in 1693, gives us 
the following dimensions : 

The side of the square base 1 10 fathoms. 
The fronts are equilateral tri-| ^ 

angles and therefore the ^ fathoms. 

superhcies or the base is j 
Tlie perpendicular height 77f fathoms. 

The solid contents 313590 cubical fathoms. 

A hundred thousand men w^ere constantly em- 
ployed about this work, and were relieved every 
three montlis by the same number. Ten complete 
years ere spent in hewing out the stones, either in 
Arabia or Ethiopia, and in conveying them to 
Egypt; and twenty years more in building this im- 
mense edifice, the inside of which contained num- 
berless rooms and apartments. There were ex- 
pressed on the pyramid, in Egyptian characters, 
the sums it cost only for garlic, leeks, onions, and 
other vegetables of this description, for the work- 
men; and the whole amounted to sixteen Imn- 
dred * talents of silver, that is, four millions five 
hundred thousand Fi ench livres ; from whence it 
was easy to conjecture what a vast sum the whole 
expence must have amounted to. 

Such were the famous Egyptian pyramids, which 
by their figure, as well as size, have triumphed over 
the injuries of time and the Barbarians. But what 
efforts soever men may make, their nothingness will 
always appear. These pyramids were tombs ; and 
there is still to be seen, in the middle of tlie largest, 
an empty sepulchre, cut outofoneentire stone, about 
three feet deep and broad, and a little above six feet 
long.f Thus all tliis bustle, all this expence, and all 
the labours of so many thousand men for so many 
/ears, ended in procuring for a prince, in this vast 
ind almost boundless pile of building, a little 
/ault six feet in length. Besides, the kings who 

* About '200,0001 Sterl. 

■J* Strabo mentions the sepulchre. Lib. xvii. p. 808. 
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built these pyramids, had it not in their power to 
be buried in them; and so did not enjoy the se- 
pulchre they had built. The public hatred which 
they incuiTed, by reason of their unheard-of cru- 
elties to their subjects, in laying such heavy tasks 
upon them, occasioned their being interred in some 
obscure place, to prevent their bodies from being 
exposed to the fury and vengeance of the popu- 
lace. 

“ This last circumstance, which historians have 
taken particular notice of, teaches us what judg- 
ment we ought to pass on these edifices, so much 
boasted of by the ancients. It is but just to re- 
mark and esteem the noble genius which the Egyp- 
tians had for architecture; a genius that prompted ^ 
them from the earliest times, and before they could 
have any models to imitate, to aim in all things at 
the grand and magnificent; and to be intent on 
real beauties, without deviating in the least from 
a noble simplicity, in which the highest perfection 
of the art consists. But what idea ought w'e to 
form of those princes, w ho considered as something 
grand, the raising by a multitude of hands, and by 
the help of money, immense structures, with the 
sole view of rendering their names immortal ; and 
who did not scruple to destroy thousands of their 
subjects to satisfy their vain-glory ! dliey differed 
very much from the Homans, who sought to im- 
mortalize themselves by w'orks of a magnificent 
kind, but, at the same time, of public utility. 

^ Pliny gives us, injfew w'ords, a just idea of 
these pyramids, when he calls them a foolish and 
useless ostentation of the wealth of the Egyptian 
kings ; Regum pecun 'ue otiosa ac stulta ostmtatio. 
And adds, that by a just punishment their memory 
is buried in oblivion ; the historians not agreeing 
among tliemselves about the names of those who 


Diod. lib. i. p. 40. 


F Lib. xxxvi. cap. 12. 
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first raised those vain monuments : Infer eos non 
constat a qidbus factce sint, justmimo casii obli- 
teratis tantcE mnitafis auctoribus. In a word, ac- 
cording to the judicious remark of Diodorus, the 
industry of the architects of those pyramids is no 
less valuable and praiseworthy, than the design of 
the Egyptian kings is contemptible and ridiculous. 

But what we should most admire in these ancient 
monuments, is, the true and standing evidence they 
give of the skill of the Egyptians in astronomy ; 
that is, in a science which seems incapable of be- 
ing brought to perfection, but by a long series of 
years, and a great number of observations. M. 
deChazelles, when he measured the great pyramid 
in question, found that the four sides of it were 
turned exactly to the four quarters of the world; 
and consequently shewed the true meridian of 
that [)lacc. Now, as so exact a situation was in 
all probability purposely [litched iqion by those 
who piled up this imge mass of stones, above three 
thousand years ago, it lolluws, that during so long 
a space of time, there lias been no alteration in the 
heavens in that respect, or (which amounts to the 
same thing) in the poles of the earth or the meri- 
dians. Tills is M. de Fontenelle's remark in his 
eulogium of M. dc Chazclles. 

Sect. III. The LABYRINTH. 

’What has been said concerning the judgment 
we ought to form of the pyramids, may also be ap- 
plied to the labyrinth, which Herodotus, who saw 
it, assures us was still more surprising than the 
pyramids. It was built at the southern extremity 
of the lake of Moeris, whereof mention will be 
made presently, near the town of Crocodiles, the 

^ Herod. 1. ii. c. 14-8. Dlod. 1. i. p. 42. Plin. 1. xxxvi. 
c. 13. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 81 1. 
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same witli Arsinoe. It was not so mucO one single 
palace, as a magnificent pile composed of twelve 
palaces, regularly disposed, which had a commu- 
nication with each otlicr. Fifteen hundred rooms, 
interspersed with terrasses, were ranged round 
twelve halls, and discovered no outlet to such as 
went to sec them. There was the like number of 
buildings under ground. Tliese subterraneous struc- 
tures were designed for the burying-place of the 
kings, and also (who can speak this without con- 
fusion, and without deploring the blindness of man !) 
for keeping the sacred crocodiles, which a nation, 
so wise in other respects, worshipped as gods. 

In order to visit the rooms and balls of the 
labyrinth, it was necessary, as the reader A\ill 
naturally suppose, for people to take the same 
])rccaution as Ariadne made Theseus use, when 
lie was obliged to go and fight the Minotaur in 
the labyrinth of Crete. Virgil describes it in this 
manner : 

ylrid as the Cretan labyrinth of oldj 

Ulfh wandWmg zvays, and znany a winding fold^ 

Involv'd the weary feet without rcdrxss, 

In a round error, which deny d recess: 

Not far from thence he gravd the wond'rous 
maze ; 

A lhousa?id doors, a thousand winding ways. 

' Ut quondam Creta fertur labyrinthus in alta 
Parietibus textum csecis iter ancipiteinque 
Mille viis habuisse dolum, qu^ signa sequendi 
Falleret indeprensus et irremeabilis error. 

^ Hie labor ille domus, et inextricabilis error. 
Daedalus, ipse dolos tecti ambag^sque resolvit, 
Ca^ca regens filo vestigia. 


^ ‘Kt!« .(], !. V. ver, 68bj &c. 


• I, vi. ver. 27, &c. 
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Sect. IV. The Lake of MCE R IS. 

‘The noblest and most wonderful of all the 
structures or works of the kings of Egypt, was the 
lajce of Moeris : accordingly, Herodotus considers 
it as vastly superior to the pyramids and labyrinth. 
As Egypt was more or less fruitful in proportion to 
the inundations of the Nile ; and as in these hoods, 
the too great or too little rise of the waters was 
equally fatal to the lands, king Moeris, to prevent 
these two inconveniences, and to correct, as far as 
lay in his power, the irregularities of the Nile, 
thought proper to call art to the assistance of 
nature ; and so caused the lake to be dug, w hich 
afterwards went by his name. This * lake was 
in circumference about three thousand six hundred 
stadia, that is, about one hundred and eighty French 
leagues, and 300 feet deep. Two pyramids, on 
each of which w as placed a colossal statue, seated 
on a throne, raised their heads to the height of three 
hundred feet, in the midst of the lake, whilst their 
foundations took up the same space under the water; 
a proof that they were erected before the cavity 
w’as filled, and a demonstration that a lake of such 
vast extent was the work of man’s hands, in one 
prince’s reign. This is what several historians 
have related concerning the lake Moeris, on the 
testimony of the inhabitants of the country. And 
M. Bossuet, the bishop of Meaux, in his discourse 
on universal history, relates the whole as fact. 
For my part, I will confess, that I do not see the 
least probability in it. Is it possible to conceive, 
that a lake of a hundred and eighty leagues in 
circumference, could have been dug in the reign of 


* Herod. I. ii. c. 140. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 787. Diod. 1. i. 
p. 4-7. Plin. 1. V. c. 9, Pomp. Mela, 1. i. 

• Vide Herod, d Diod, Pliny agrees almost with them. 
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one prince? In what manner, and where, could 
the earth taken from it be conveyed ? What should 
prompt the Egyptians to lose the surface of so 
much land ? By what arts could they fill this vast 
tract with the superfluous waters of the Nile? 
I\Iany other objections might be made. In my 
opinion, therefore, we ought to follow Pomponius 
Mela, an ancient geographer ; especially as his 
account is confirmed by several modern travellers. 
According to that author, this lake is but twenty 
thousand paces, that is, seven or eight French 
leagues in circumference. Mcdris, aliquando 
campus, nunc laciis, vighiti millia passuum in cir- 
cuit a patens. 

This lake had a communication with the Nile, 
by a great canal, more than four leagues long,* and 
fifty feet broad. Great sluices either opened or 
shut the canal and lake, as there was occasion. 

The charge of opening or shutting them amount- 
ed to fifty talents, that is, fifty thousand French 
crowns.'!' The fishing of this lake brought the mo- 
narch immense sums; but its chief utility related 
to the overflowing of the Nile. When it rose too 
high, and was like to be attended with fatal conse- 
quences, the sluices were opened ; and the w aters, 
having a free passage into the lake, covered the 
lands no longer than was necessary to enrich them. 
On the contrary, w hen the inundation w as too low, 
and threatened a famine, a sufficient quantity of 
water, by the help of drains, was let out of the 
lake, to water the lands. In this manner the irre- 
gularities of the Nile were corrected ; and Strabo 
remarks, that, in his time, under Petronius, a go- 
vernor of Egypt, when the inundation of the Nile 
was twelve cubits, a very great plenty ensued ; 
and even when it rose but to eight cubits, the 
dearth was scarce felt in the country; doubtless 

^ Mela, 1. L 

* Eighty -five 


+ 1 l,250i sterling. 
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because the waters of the lake made iip for those 
of the inundation, by the help of canals and drains. 

Sect. V. The Inundations of the NILE, 

Tee Nile is the greatest uonder of Eg}'pt. As 
it seldom rains there, this river, which waters the 
whole country by its regular inundations, sup[)lies 
that defect, by bringing, as a yearly tribute, the 
rains of other countries ; which made a [)oet say 
ingeniously, The Egyptian pastures, how great 
soever the droiight may he, never implore Jupiter 
for rain: 

I e propter nullos teHus iiia postnlat imhres, 
A rida nee pi uvio suppheat herba JoviJ^ 

To multiply beneficent a river, EgyjA was cut 
into numberless canals, nf a length and breadth 
propoi'lioncd to ’the uilferent situations and wants 
of the lands. The Nile brought fertility every 
where \\ilh its salutary stream^; united cities one 
with another, and the iMcchterranean with the Red* 
Sea; maintained trade at home and abroad, and 
fortihed the kingdom against the enemy; so that it 
was at once the nourisher and protector of Egypt. 

The fields were delivered up to it; but the cities 
that were raised with immense labour, and stood 
like islands in the juidst of the waters, looked dow n 
with joy on the plains which were overflowed, and 
at the same time enriched, by tlie Nile. 

This is a general idea of the nature and effects 
of this river, so famous among the ancients. Rut 
a wonder so astonishing in itself, and whicli has 
been the object of the curiosity and admiration of 
the learned in all ages, seems to recjuire a more 
particular description, in which I shall bo as con- 
cise as possible. 

Seneca (Nut. 1. iv. c, 2,) ascnbe.s these vcr^e 5 to 

Ovid, but tliey are Ttbulhis's. 
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Uttarpara 

Accii^No.,:?r.5.^.?2r . C','.* 

1. The Sources of the Nile. 



The ancients placed the sources of the Nile in 
the mountains of the moon (as they are commonly 
called), in the 10th deii;rce of south latitude. But 
our modern travellers have discovered that they 
lie in the 12th degree of north latitude: and by 
that means they cut off about four or five hundred 
leagues of the course which the ancients gave that 
river. It rises at the foot of a great mountain in 
the kingdom of Gojam in Abyssinia, irom two 
springs, or eyes, to speak in the language of the 
country, the sanjc word in Aral)ic signifving eye 
fount aith These springs are thirty paces from 
one another, each as large as one of our wells or 
a coach- wheel. The Nile is increased with many 
rivulets which run into it; and after passing through 
Ethiopia in a very winding course, flows at last 
into Egypt. 


2. The Cataracts of the Nile. 

This name is given to some parts of the Nile, 
where the water falls down from the steep rocks.* 

^ Excipiunt eum ( 'Nlliwi) calaraclcs, nolnlis insigni spcctnculo 

locus. ILhc excitatis pnmum aijuh, tjuas sine iuninUu leni 

iihco diixerat, violentus ct torrens per maliirnos trunsitus prosilii , 

dissimilis sibi tandcinquc cluclatus obstantia, zri va^tajn altitu- 

(lijie?/f- subito (UstitiUns cadit, cum ingenti circumjacent turn regio- 
)inm strepitn ; (junn perfetre gens ibi ^ Pei'sis coUocata non 
potiiit, obtiLsis (issiduo fragore auribus, et ob hoc sedibus ad (pii- 
enmu translaf/s. Inter iniracula Jiuminis incrcdibilem incoluruju 
aiidaciani uccepi. Bnii panndunavigiuconscendunt, quoixunaltci' 
varevi regit, alter cxJtaurit, Deindc mnlthn inter rapidmn in- 
saniam Nili ct reciprocos Jluclus volntat/, tandem tcniussunos 
Canales tencnl, per ijuus angusta rvpLwn eff’ugiant : ct cum toto 
ilnmine eff'usi naviginm mens manu temperani, magjioque spectan- 
'.nn mein in cavm nixi, cum jam adplorarerisj mersosejne atque 
ntos tailid n/nic ci cdalei is, hmgc ab eo m quern cecidcrant toco 
mrcigant, tormenti modo rnissi. JSec mergU caden<; unda, sea 
id ms aijuis trudh. '^^encc. Nat. Qniest. 1. iv. c. e. 
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This river, which at first glided smoothly along the 
vast deserts of Ethiopia, before it enters Egypt, 
passes by the cataracts. Then growing on a sud- 
den, contrary to its nature, raging and violent in 
those places where it is pent up and restrained ; 
after having at last broken through all obstacles in 
its way, it precipitates itself from the top of some 
rocks to the bottom, with so loud a noise, that it 
is heard three leagues off. 

The inhabitants of the country, accustomed by 
long practice to this sport, exhibit here a spectacle 
to travellers that is more terrifying than diverting. 
Two of them go into a little boat; the one to guide 
it, the other to throw out the water. After hav- 
ing long sustained the violence of the raging waves 
by managing their little boat very dexterously, 
they suffer themselves to be carried away with the 
impetuous torrent as swift as an arrow. The 
affrighted spectator imagines they are going to be 
swallowed up in the precipice down which they 
fall ; when the Nile, restored to its natural course, 
discovers them again, at a considerable distance, 
on its smooth and calm waters. This is Seneca's 
account, which is confirmed by our modern tra- 
vellers. 

3. Causes of the Inundations of the Nile, 

* The ancients have invented many subtil reasons 
for the Nile's great increase, as may be seen in 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Seneca, But 
it is now no longer a matter of dispute, it being al- 
most i' ‘iversally allow^ed, that the inundations of 
the N b ; are owing to the great rains which fall in 
Ethiopia, from whence this river flows. These 
rains swell it to such a degree, that Ethiopia first, 
and th^fi Egy^pt, are overflowed ; and that w hich 

^ Herod, 1. ii- c. IfJ — 27. Diod. 1, i. p, 35 — 39. Seacc. 

Nat. Uuaest. 1. iv. c. 1 & 2. 
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at first was byt a large river, rises like a sea, and 
overspreads the whole country. 

^ Strabo observes, that the ancients only guessed 
that the inundations of the Nile were owing to the 
rains which fall in great abundance in Ethiopia; but 
adds, that several travellers have since been eye- 
witnesses of it; Ptolemy Philadelpbus, who w^as 
very curious in all things relating to arts and sci- 
ences, having sent thitlicr able persons, purposely 
to examine this matter, and to ascertain the cause 
of so uncommon and remarkable an eliect. 

4. The time and continuance of the inundations. 

^ Herodotus, and after him Diodorus Siculus, 
and several other authors, declare, that the Nile 
begins to swell in Egypt at the summer solstice, that 
is, about the end of June, and continues to rise 
till the end of September ; and then decreases gra- 
dually during the months of October and Novem- 
ber; after whidi it returns to its channel, and re- 
sumes its wonted course. This account agrees 
very nearly with the relations of all the moderns, 
and is founded in reality on the natural cause ot 
the inundation, viz. the rains w hich fall in Ethiopia. 
Now, according to tlie constant testimony of 
those who have been on tlie spot, these j ains be- 
gin to fall in the month of April, and continue, 
during five months, tilFthe end of August and be- 
ginning of September. The Nile’s increase in 
Egypt must, consequently, begin three w eeks or a 
month after the rains have begun to fall in Abys- 
sinia; and accordingly travellers observe, that tbe 
Nile begins to rise in the month of May, but so 
slowly at the first, that it probably does not yet 
overflow its banks. The inundation happens not 
till abottt tb€ end of June, and lasts the three fol- 
lowing months, according to Herodotus. 

> Lib. xvii. p, * Herod. 1. ii. c. 10. Diod. I. i* p* 32 
VOL, I. C 
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I must point out to such as consult the originals, 
a contradiction in this place between Herodotus 
and Diodorus on one side ; and between Strabo, 
Pliny, and Solinus,on the other. These last short- 
en very much the continuance of the inundation ; 
and suppose the Nile to draw off from the lands in 
three months or a hundred days. And what adds 
to the difficulty, is. that Pliny seems to ground his 
opinion on the testimony of Herodotus : In totum 
autem rrvocatur Nilus intra ripas in Librd, ut 
tradit Herodotus^ centesimo die. I leave to the 
learned the reconcilincr of this contradiction. 

o 

5. The height of the inundations. 

* The just height of the inundation, according 
to Pliny, is sixteen cubits. When it rises but to 
twelve or thirteen, a famine is tlircatened; and 
when it exceeds sixteen, there is danger. It must 
be remembered, that a cubit is a foot and half. 
“The emperor Julian takes notice, in a letter to 
Ecdicius, prefect of Egypt, tliat the height of the 
Nile’s overflowing was tifleen cubits, the 20th of 
September, in 362. The ancients do not agree 
entirely with one another, nor with the moderns, 
with regard to the height of the inundation ; but 
the difference is not very considerable, and may 
proceed, 1. from the disparity between the ancient 
and modern measures, which it is hard to estimate 
on a fixed and certain foot ; 2. from the careless- 
ness of the observers and historians; 3. from 
the real difference of the Nile’s increase, which 
w'as not so great the nearer it approached the sea. 

* Jul. Epiat. 50. 

* Jusium incremmtum cst cubitorum xvi. Minorct aqua non 
omnia rigant : ampliorcs cUtinent iardiils recedendo. Ha serendi 
tempora absumunt solo madente ; ilia non dant sitiente. Utmm^ 
que reputat provincia. In duodecim cuhitis famem tentit, in 
tredccim etiamnum esurit : quatuordedm cubita hilariiatnn affe^ 
TW, quindccim sccuriiatan, tcxdecim dclicUk. Flin. 1. t. c. 0. 
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As the riches of Egypt depended on the inun- 
dation of the Nile, all the circumstances and dif- 
ferent degrees of its increase had been carefully 
considered ; and by a long series of regular obser-, 
vations, made during many years, the inundation 
itself discovered what kind of harvest the ensuintr 

O 

year was likely to produce. The kings had placed . 
at Memphis a measure on which these different 
increases were marked ; and from thence notice 
was given to all the rest of Egypt, the inhabitants 
of which knew', by that means, beforehand, what 
they might fear or promise themselves from the har- 
vest. Strabo speaks of a w ell on the banks of the 
Nile near the town of Syene, made for that pur- 
pose. 

The same custom is observed tp this day at 
Grand Cairo. In the court of a mosque there 
stands a pillar, on w hich are marked the degrees of 
the Nile’s increase; and common criers every day i 
proclaim in all parts of the city, how high it is 
risen. The tribute paid to the Grand Signior for 
the lands, is regulated by the inundation. The day 
on wdiich it rises to a certain height, is kept as a grand 
festival, and solemnized w ith fire-w orks, feastings, 
and all the demonstrations of public rejoicing; and 
in the remotest ages, the overflowing of the Nile was 
always attended with an universal j(ly throughout 
all Egypt, that being the fountain of its happiness. 

^ The heathens ascribed the inundation of the 
Nile to their god Serapis ; and the pillar on which 
was marked the increase, was preserved religiously 
in the temple of that idol. The emperor Constan- 
tine having ordered it to be removed into the 
church of Alexandria, the Egyptians spread a re- 
port, that the Nile would rise no more by reason 
of the wrath of Serapis ; but the river overflowed 
and increased as usual the following years. J ulian 

^ Diod. 1. i. p. 33. = Lib. xvii. p. 817. 

1. i.c. 18. Sozoxa. L T« c. 3. 

C2 


* Socrat. 
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the apostate, a zealous protector of idolatry, caused 
this pillar to be replaced in the same temple, out 
of which it was again removed by the coinmand of 
Theodosius. 

6. The canals of the Nik and spiral pumps. 

Divine Providence, in giving so beneficent a river 
to Egypt, did not thereby intend that the inha- 
bitants of it should be idle, and enjoy so great a 
blessing without taking any pains. One may na- 
turally suppose, that as the Nile could not of it- 
self cover the whole country, great labour was to 
be used to facilitate the overflowing of the lands; 
and numberless canals cut, in order to convey the 
waters to all parts. The villages, which stand 
very thick on the banks of the Nile on eminences, 
have each thejr canals, which are opened at proper 
times, to let the water into the country. The more 
distant villages have theirs also, even to the extre- 
mities of the kingdom. Thus thp waters are suc- 
cessively conveyed to the mo§t remote places. Per- 
sons are nqt permitted to cut the trenches to re- 
ceive the waters, till the river is at a certain height; 
npr to open them all at once ; because otherwise 
some lands would be too much overflowed, and 
others not coUBred enpugh. They begin with open- 
ing thpm in Upper, and afterwards in Lower Egypt, 
according to the rules prescribed in a roll or book, 
in which all the measures are exactly set dotvn. By 
this means the water is husbanded ^dth suc^ care, 
that it spreads i^elf over all the la^ds. The coun- 
tries overflowed by tl^e I^ile are sp exten^v^ and 
lie so low, and t^e number of capals so great, that 
of all the waters which flow into Egypt during the 
months of J une, j uly, and August, ^t i| tjehaye^ 
tt^ npt a tenth part of fhep reaches ^ 

But as, notwithstanding all these canals, there are 
still abundance of high lands which canqot receive 
the benefit of the Nile’s overflp^^ing^ ^Jijs is 
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st/pplied by spiral purrtps, which are turned by 
oxen, in ord^r t!o bring the water into pipes, which 
convey it to these hinds. Diodorus speaks of a 
similar engine invented by Archimedes in his 
travels into Egypt, which is called Cockled 
JEg\)ptia. 

7. The fertility caused by the Nile. 

There is no country in the world where the soil 
is more fruitful than in Eiiypt; which is owing en- 
tirely to tlie Nile. *For whereas other rivers, 
when they overHow lands, w’ash away and exhaust 
their vivitic moisture; the Nile, on the contrary, 
by the excellent slime it brings along with it, fattens 
and enriches them in such a manner, as sufficiently 
compensates for what the toregoing harvest had 
impaired. The husbandman, in this country, never 
tires himself with holding the plough, or breaking 
the''clods of earth. As soon as the Nile retires, 
he has nothihg to do but to turn up the earth, and 
temper it with a little sand, in order to lessen its 
rankness ; after which he sows it with great ease, 
and with little or no expence. Two months afteT, 
it is covered w ith all sorts of corn and pulse. The 
Egyptians generally sow in October ^d November, 
according as the w aters draw off; and their harvest 
is in March and April. 

The same land bears, in one year, three or four 
different kinds of crops. Lettuces and cucumbers 
are sown first ; then corn ; and, after harvest, se- 
veral sorts of pulse which are peculiar to Egypt. 
As the sun is extremely hot in this country, and 
rains fall very seldom in it ; it is natural to suppose 
that the earth would soon be parched, and the 


• Lib. i. p. 30. & lib. v. p. 313. 

* Cum ccEtcri amna ahluant terras et cviscerent; NUus adt'd 
nihil exedit nec abradit, xu contrd adjiciat vires . — Ita jurat a^ros 
duabus ex causis, et quhd inundat, et quod oblimat. Senec. Nat. 
Qusest. 1. iv. c. 2, 
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corn and pulse burnt up by so scorching a heat, 
were it not for the canals and reservoirs with which 
Egypt abounds; and wijich, by the drains from 
thence, amply supply therewith to water and re- 
fresh the fields and gardens. 

The Nile contributes no less to the nourishment 
of cattle, ^\hich is another source of v^ealth to 
Eg}^pt. Tlje Egyptians begin to turn them out to 
grass in No\cniber, and they graze till the end of 
March. Words could nevei ex[>ress how l ieh their 
pastures arc; and how fat tlie flocks and lierds 
(which, by reason of the niiidness of the air, are 
out night and dav) grow in a very little time. 
During the inundation of the Nile, they are led 
with hay and cut straw, baney and beans, which 
are their common food. 

A man cannot, says ^ Corneille de Bruyn in Ijis 
Travels, help observing tlic admirable providence 
of God towards tins country, who sends at a fixed 
season such great quantities of rain in Ethio[)ia, in 
order to water Egypt, where a shower of rain scarce 
ever falls ; and w ho, by tliat means, causes the driest 
and most sandy soil, to become the ricliest and 
most fruitful country in the universe. 

Another thing to be observed here, is that (as 
the inljabitants say), in the beginning of June and 
the four following months, the north-east winds 
blow' constantly, in order to keep back the waters, 
w hich otlierwdsc w ould draw eff too fast; and to hin- 
der them from discharging themselves into the sea, 
tlie entrance to w ijich these w inds bar up, as it were, 
from them. Tlie ancients have not omitted this 
circumstance. 

® The same Providence, whose ways are won- 
derful and infinitely various, displayed itself after 
a quite different manner in Palestine, in rendering 
it exceeding fruitful ; not by rains, which fall dur- 
ing tlie course of the year, as is usual in other 


" Vol. II. 


^ Multiformit sapientia, Eph. iii. 10. 
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places; nor by a peculiar inundation like that of 
the Nile in Egypt; but by sending fixed rains at 
two seasons, when bis people were obedient to him, 
to make them more sensible of their continual de- 
pendence upon him. God himselt commands them, 
by his servant Moses, to make this reflection : ^ The 
land whither thou goest in to possess if, is mi as 
the land of Eg'ipt, from whence yc came out, 
where thou soxvedst thy seed, and wateredst it with 
thy foot, as a garden of herbs : but the land whither 
ye go to possess it, is a land of hills a)id valleys, 
ayid drinketh water of the rain of heaven. Alter 
this, God promises to give his people, so long as 
they shall continue obedient to him, the former 
and the latter rain: the first in autumn, to bring 
up the corn; and the second in the spring and 
summer, to make it grow and ripen. 

8. Txvo different prospects exhibited by the Nile. 

There cannot be a finer sight than Egypt at two 
seasons of the year. For it a man a; C( nds some 
mountain, or one of the largest |)yramidh ot (ji and 
Cairo, in the months of July and August, he be- 
holds a vast sea, in which numberless and 

villages appear, with several causeys leading Irum 
place to place ; the whole inlcrs[)erbed u ith giovcs 
and fruit trees, v\l)ose tops only are visible; all 
\\bich forms a deliglitiul prosj)CCt. ibis view is 
bounded bv mountains and woods, wtneb teiminale, 
at the utiuost distance the eye can discover, the 
most beautiiul horizon that can be imagined. On 
the contrary, in winter, that is to say, in the months 
of January and February, the wliole countiy is like 

k Dfut xi. 10— 13. 

* llbtfaciex pulcherrima cum jam sc in agros Nilus *n- 
gessu. UttnU campi, opertaque mnt vallcs: oppida vu^iarum 
modo r riant. Nullum in meducrraneis, nisi per nav/gia, commer- 
cium esi : mujorque est latitia in geniibus, quo minus terrarum sua - 
rttjji vident. StJiiec. Nat, QuiesU J. iv. c. 2. 
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one continued scene of beautiful meadows, whose 
verdure, enamelled with flowers, charms the eye. 
The spectator beholds, on every side, flocks and 
herds dispersed over all the plains, with infinite 
numbers of husbandmen and gardeners. The air 
is tfjen perfumed by the great quantity of blossoms 
on the orange, lemon, and other trees ; and is so 
pure, that a wholesomer or more agreeable is not 
found in the world; so that nature, being then dead, 
as it were, in all other climates, seems to be alive 
only for so delightful an abode. 

9. The canal formed by the Nile, hy which a cam- 
munication is made between the two seas, 

* The canal, by which a communication w^as 
made between the Red-Sea and the Mediterranean, 
ought to have a place here, as it was not one of 
the least advantages which the Nile procured to 
Egypt. Sesostris, or, according to others, Psam- 
metichus, first projected the design, and began 
this work. Necho, successor to the last prince, 
laid out immense sums upon it, and employed a 
prodigious number of men. It is said, that above 
six score thousand Egyptians perished in the un- 
dertaking. He gave it over, terrified by an oracle, 
which told him that he w^ould thereby open a door 
for Barbarians (for by this name they called all 
foreigners) to enter Egypt. The work was con- 
tinued by Darius, the first of that name ; but he 
also desisted from it, upon his being told, that as 
the Red-Sea lay higher than Egypt, it would drown 
the whole country. But it was at last finished under 
the Ptolemies, who, by the help of sluices, opened 
or shut the canal as there was occasion. It began 
not far from the Delta, near the town of Bubastus. 
It was a hundred cubits, that is, twenty-five fathoms 
broad, so that two vessels might pass with ease ; 

* Herod. 1. ii. c. 158. Strab. 1. x^ii, p. 804'. Plin* 1. vi. 
c. 29. Diod. 1. i. p. 2P. 
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it had depth enough to carry the largest ships; 
and was above a thousand stadia, that is, above 
fifty leagues long. This canal was of great service 
to the trade of Egypt. But it is now almost filled 
up, and there are scarce emy remains of it to be 
seen. 


CHAP. III. 

LOWER EGYPT, 

I AM now to speak of Lower Egypt. Its shape, 
which resembles a triangle or Delta, £>., gave occasion 
to its bearing the latter name, which is that of one 
of the Greek letters. Lower Egypt forms a kind 
of island; it begins at the place where the Nile » 
divided hito two large canals, through which it 
empties itself into the Mediterranean : the mouth 
on the right hand is called the Pelusian, and the 
other the Canopic, from two cities in their neigh- 
bourhood, Pelusiuna and Canopus, now called Da- 
mietta and Rosetta. Between these two large 
branches, there are five others of less note. This 
island is the best cultivated, the most frnitful, and 
the richest part of Egypt. Its chief cities (very 
anciently) were Heliopolis, Heracleopolis, Nau- 
cratis, Saw, Taois, Canopus, Pelusium; and, in 
later times, Alexandria, Nkopolis, Stc. It was m 
the country of Tanis that the Israelites dwelt. 

“ There was at Sais, a temple dedicated to Mi- 
nerva, who is anpposed to be the same as Isis, 
with tbe firfiowing ifascription : lam whatexer katk 
been, and is, a^ shall be; and no mc/rtai hath 
yet pierced through the veil that shrouds me. 


^ Plutar. de bid. p. 35*. 
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* Heliopolis, that is, the city of the sun, was so 
called a magnificent temple there dedicated 
to that Herodotus, and other authors after 

him, relate some particulars concerning th^ Phoenix 
and this temple, which, if true, would in^eecTbe 
very wonderful. Of this kind of birds, if we may 
believe the ancients, there is never but one at a 
time in the w'orld. He is brought forth in Arabia, 
lives five or six hundred years, and is of the size 
of an eagle. His head is adorned with a shining 
and most beautiful crest; the feathers of his neck 
are of a gold colour, and the rest of a purple, his 
tail is white, intermixed with red, and his eyes spark- 
ling like stars. When he is old, and finds his end 
approaching, he builds a nest with wood and aro- 
matic spices, and then dies. Of his bones and 
marrow, a worm is produced, out of which another 
Phoenix is formed. His first care is to solemnize 
his parent s obsequies, for w bich purpose be makes 
up a ball in the shape of an egg, with abundance 
of perfumes of myrrh, as heavy as he can catry, 
which he often essays beforehand ; then he makes 
a hole ill it, where he deposits his parent’s body, 
and closes it carefully with myrrh and other per- 
fumes. After this he takes up the precious load 
on his shoulders, and flying to the altar of the sun, 
in the city of Heliopolis, he there burns it. 

Herodotus and Tacitus dispute the truth of some 
of the circumstances of this account, but seem to 
suppose it true in general. Pliny, on the contrary, 
in the very beginning of his account of it, insi- 
nuates plainly enough, that he looks upon the w hole 
as fabulous; and this is the opinion of all modem 
authors. 

This ancient tradition, though grounded on an 
evident falsehood, hath yet introduced into almost 
all languages, the custom of giving the name of 

* Strab. 1. xvii. p. 805. Herod. 1. ii. c. 73. Plin. 1. x. c. 2. 
Tacit. Ann. 1. vi. c. 28. 
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phoenix to whatever is singular and uncommon in 
its kind: Kara avis in terrh,"" says Juvenal, 
speaking of the dihiculty of finding an accom- 
pli.shed woman in all respects. And Seneca ob- 
sel ves t!ie same of a good man.* 

AVhat is reported of swans, viz. that they never 
sing hut in their e\j)iring moments, and that 
then they warble very melodiously, is likewise 
grounded merely on a vulgar error: and yet it is 
used, not only l)y the poets, but also by the orators, 
and even the philosophers. O mails qaoquc pis- 
cibus donaiara cyrin^ si libaU, so?ia?nd says Ho- 
race to Melpomene. Cicero compares tlie excel- 
lent discourse which C'rassus made in the Senate, 
a few (lays tiefore his death, to the melodious sing- 
ing of a dying swan: l!lu tanquam cycnea fait 
divini hominis re.v cf oratio. De Orat. 1. iii. n. 6. 
And Socrates used to say, that good men ought to 
imitate suans, who, perceiving by a secret instinct, 
and a sort of divination, v hat advantage there is 
in death, die singing and a ith joy : Providoitesquid 
ill morte boni sit, cum caaiu et volupiatc moriuntur. 
Tusc. Qii. 1. i. n, 7d- 1 thought this short digression 
might be of service to youth; and return now to 
my subject. 

It was in ° Heliopolis, that an ox, under the name 
of Mnevis, was worshipped as a god. Carnbyses, 
king of Persia, exercised his sacrilegious rage on 
this city ; burning the temples, demolishing the 
palaces, and destroying the most precious mo- 
numents ot antiquity in it. There are still to be 
seen some obelisks which escaped his fury ; and 
others were brought from thence to Home, to which 
city they are an (unament even at this day. 

Alexandria, built bv Alexander the Great, from 
wliom it bad its name, vied almost in magnificence 


S It. vi. ” Ock Hi. 1. iV. Strrrb. 1. xvii. p. 805. 

^ Vir bonus tarn clt6 ntc fieri poiest, ncc intelligi tanquam 

Phxnix, scmel amo quingentesimo nascitur. Ep. 40. 
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with the ancient cities in Egypt. It stands four 
days’ journey from Cairo, and was formerly the 
chief mart of all the trade of the East. ^The mer- 
chandises were unloaded at Portus Muris,^ a town 
on the western coast of the Red-Sea; from whence 
they were brought upon camels to a town of The- 
bais, called Copht, and afterwards conveyed down 
the Nile to Alexandria, whither merchants resorted 
from all parts. 

It is w^ell known that tji^ trade of the East hath 
at all times enriched those who carried it on. 7'his 
was the chief source of the vast treasures that 
Solomon amassed, and which enabled him to build 
the magnificent temple of Jerusalem. ‘’David, by 
conquering Idumaea, became master of Elath and 
Eeiongeber, tw>o towns situated on the eastern shore 
of the Red-Sea. From these two ports, Solomon 
sent fleets to Ophir and Tarshish, which always 
brought back inimense riches. f This traffic, after 
having been enjoyed some time by the Syrians, wdio 
Regained Idumaja, passed from them into the hands 
of the Tyrians. ‘These got all their merchandise 
conveyed, by the w’ay of Rhinocolura (a sea-port 
town lying between the confines of Egypt and Pa- 
lestine; to Tyre, from whence tliey distributed 
them all over the western world. Hereby the 
Tyrians enriched themselves exceedingly, under 
the Persian empire, by the favour and protection 
of whose monarchs they had the full possession of 
this trade. But when the Ptolepaies had made 
themselves masters of Egypt, they soon drew all 
this trade into their kingdom, by building Berenice 
and other portion the western side of the Red Sea, 

strab. I. xti. p. 781. 9 2 Sam. viii. U. 

^ 1 Kings ix. Qd. • Strab. l.xvi. p. 481. 

* Or Myos Hormos» 

+ He goi in one voyage 450 talents of cold, 2 Ckron, viii. 
18. wbicD amounts to three millions two hundred and forty 
thbuMtnd pounds sterling. Ptid; CortTtcct, Vol L ad ann. 740, 
not. 
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belonging to E^pt ; and fixed their chief mart at 
Alexandria, which thereby rosp to be the city of 
the greatest trade in the world. There it con- 
tinued for a great many centuries after ; and all 
the traffic which the western parts of thje world 
from that time had with Persia, India, Arabia, 
and the eastern coasts of Africa, was wholly carried 
on through the Red-Sea and the mouth of the 
Nile, till a way was discovered, a little above two 
hundred years since, of sailing to tliose parts by 
the Cape of Good Hope. After tliis, the Portuguese 
for some time were masters of this trade; but now 
it is in a manner engrossed wholly by the English 
and Dutch. This short account of the East-India 
trade, from Solomon’s time, to tlie present age, is 
extracted from Dr. Prideaux/ 

'"For the convenience of trade, there was built 
near Alexandria, in an island called Pharos, a tower 
which bore the same name. At the top of this 
tower was kept a fire, to light such ships as sailed 
by night near those dangerous coasts, which wern 
full of sands and '^shelves, from w hence all other 
tow'ers, designed for the same use, have dcriv^ thejr 
name, as, Pharo di Messina, &c. The fampus ar- 
chitect Sostratus bpilt it by order of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, who expended eight hundred talents upon 
it,* Jt was reckoned one of the seven wonders of 
the world. Spme, through a mistake, have com- 
mended th^t prince, for permitting the architect to 
put his name in the inscription which w as fixed op 
the tower instead of bis own.l It was very abort 
and plain, a^^diM tp thp manner of the ancients, 
Sostratus Cnidius Dexiphank F. Diis S^rvatoribii^ 
pro nwvigantihus: c. Sostratus the Cnidian, son 
of Dexipbnnes, to the protecting dpities, fpr thp use 

* Ps^rt I, i' p, ® Str^, 1. XTit p. 791. plln, 1. ipjxvi. 

c. 12. 

* Eight hundred thousand crowns, or 180,000t. sterling. 

t Magno animo PtoUmai regis, quod in edpcrmiscrit Sostrati 
Cnidii archit€cti $tructura nomat inscribi, Plin. 
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of sea-faring people. But certainly Ptolemy must 
have very much undervalued tliat kind of immor- 
tality which princes are generally so fond of, to 
suffer, tijat his name should not be so much as 
mentioned in the inscription of an edifice so ca- 
pable of immortalizing him. * What wc read in 
Lucian concerning this matter, deprives Ptolemy 
of a modesty, which indeed would be very ill placed 
here. This author informs us that Sostratus, to 
engross in after-times the whole glory of that noble 
structure to himself, caused the inscription with his 
own name to be carved in the marble, which he after- 
wards covered with lime, and thereon put the king’s 
name. The lime soon mouldered auay; and by 
that means, instead of procuring tlie architect the 
honour with which he had flattered himself, served 
only to discover to future ages his mean fraud and 
ridiculous vanity. 

Riches failed not to bring into this city, as they 
usually do in all places, luxury and licentiousness; 
so that the Alexandrian voluptuousness became a 
proverb.* In this city arts and sciences were also 
industriously cultivated, witness that stately edifice, 
surnamed the Museum, where the literati used to 
meet, and were maintained at the public expence; 
and the famous library, which was augmented con- 
siderably by Ptolemy Philadelphus; and which, by 
the magnificence of the kings his successors, at last 
contained seven hundred thousand volumes. In 
Caesar's wars with the Alexandrians, part of this 
library (situate in the tPriJchion), w’hich con- 
sisted of iour hundred thousand volumes, was un- 
happily consumed by fire. 

* De scribend. Hist, p. 706. ^ Plut. in Caes. p. 731. 

Seneca de tranquill. anim. c. ix. 

* Alexandrinis (juidem pcrmittcrida ddiciis, Quintil. 

f A (jHarter or dmtion of the cit if qf Alexandria. 
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PART THE SECOND. 

Of the Manners and Customs of the 
Egyptians. 

Eg'^pt was ever considered, by all the ancients, 
as the most renowned school for wisdom and poli- 
tics, and the source fiom whence most arts and 
sciences were derived. This kingdom bestowed its 
noblest labours and finest arts on the improvement 
of mankind ; and Greece was so sensible of this, 
that its most illustrious men, as Homer, Pythago- 
ras, Plato; even its great legislators, Lycurgusand 
Solon, with many more whom it is needless to 
mention, travelled into Egypt, to complete their 
studies, and draw from that fountain whatever was 
most rare and valuable in every kind of learning. 
God himself has given this kingdom a gloiious 
testimony, when praising Moses, he says of him, 
that * he was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. 

To give some idea of the manners and customs 
ot Egypt, 1 shall confine myself principally to these 
particulars: its king* and government; piiests 
and religion ; soldiers and war ; sciences, arts, and 
trades. 

The reader must not be surprised if he some- 
times finds, in the customs I take notice of, a 
kind of contradiction. This circumstance is owing 
either to the difference of countries and nations, 
which did not always follow the same usages ; or 
to the different way of thinking of the historians 
wliom I copy. 


* Acts yii. 22. 
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CHAP. I. 


Conctrning the KINGS and GOVERN MENT- 

The Egyptians were the first people who rightly 
understood the rules of government. A nation so 
grave and serious immediately perceived, that the 
true end of politics is, to make life easy, and a 
pe^le happy. 

The kingdom was hereditary; but, according to 
•Diodorus, the Egyptian princes conducted them- 
selves in a diftferent manner from what is usually 
seen in other monarchies, where the prince ac- 
knowledges no other rule of his actions than his 
own arbitrary will and pleasure. But here, kings 
were under greater restraint from the laws than 
their subjects. They had some particular ones di- 
gested by a former monarch, that composed part 
of what the Egyptians called the sacred books. 
Thus every thing being settled by ancient custom, 
they never sought to live in a difi’erent way from 
their ancestors. 

No slave nor foreigner was admitted into the im- 
mediate service of the prince; such a post was too 
important to be intrusted to any persons, except 
those who were the most distinguished by their 
birth, and had received the most excellent edu- 
. cation ; to the end that as they bad the liberty of 
approaching the king’s person day and night, he 
might, from men so qualified, hear nothing which 
was unbecoming the royal majesty; nor have aay 
sentiments instilled into him but such as were of 
a noble and generous kind. For, adds Diodorus, 
it is very rarely seen that kings fly out into any 
vicious excess, unless those who approach them 

Diod. 1. i. p. 63, &c. 
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approve their irregularities, or serve as instruments 
to their passions. 

The kings of Egypt freely permitted, not only 
the quality and proportion of what they ate and 
drank to be prescribed them (a thing customary 
in Egypt, whose inhabitants were all sober, and 
whose air inspired frugality), but even that all their 
hours, and almost every action, should be under 
the regulation of the laws. 

In the morning at day-break, when the head is 
clearest, and the thoughts most unperplexed, they 
read the several letters they received ; to form a 
more just and distinct idea of the affairs which were 
to come under their consideration that day. 

As soon as they were dressed, they went to the 
daily sacrifice performed in the temple ; where, 
surrounded with their w hole court, and the victims 
placed before the altar, they assisted at the prayer 
pronounced aloud by the high-priest, in which he 
asked of the gods, health and all other blessings 
for the king, because he governed his people with 
clemency and justice, and made the laws of his 
kingdom the rule and standard of his actions. The 
high-priest entered into a long detail of his royal 
virtues ; observing that he was religious to the gods, 
affable to men, moderate, just, magnanimous, sin- 
cere ; an enemy to falsehood ; liberal ; master of his 
passions ; punishing crimes with the utmost lenity, 
but boundless in rewarding merit He next spoke of 
the faults w^hich kings might be guilty of ; but sup- 
posed at the same time that they never committed 
any, except by surprise or ignorance ; and loaded 
with imprecations such of their ministers as gave 
them ill counsel, and suppressed or disguised the 
truth. Such were the methods of conveying in- 
struction to their kings. It was thought that re- 
proaches woiild only sour their tenjpers ; and that 
the most effectual method to inspire them with vir- 
tue, would be to point out to them their duty in 
praises conformable to the sense of the laws, and 

VOL. I. D 
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prftaounced In a solemn manner before the gods. 
After the prayers and sacrifice were ended, the 
counsels and actions of great men were read to the 
king out of the sacred books, in order that he might 
govern his dominions according to their maxims, 
and maintain the laws which had made his prede- 
cessors and their subjects so happy. 

1 have already observed, that the quantity as 
well as quality of what he ate or drank were 
prescribed, by the laws, to the king: his table 
was covered with nothing but the most common 
food ; I because eating in Egypt was designed, not 
to ticlfle the palate, but to satisfy the cravings of 
nature. One would have concluded (observes the 
historian) that these rules had been laid down by 
some able physician, who was attentive only to the 
health of foe prince, rather than by a legislator. 
The same simplicity was seen in all other things ; 
and we read in "Plutarch of a temple in Thebes, 
which had one of its pillars inscribed with impre- 
cations against that king who first introduced pro- 
fusion and luxury into Egypt. 

The principal duty of kings, and their most es- 
sential function, is foe administering justice to their 
subjects. Accordingly the kings of Egypt culti- 
vated more immediately this duty ; convinced that 
on this depended not only the ease and comfort of 
individuals, but the happiness of the state ; which 
would be a herd of robbers rather than a kingdom, 
should tlie weak be unprotected, and the powerful 
enabled by their riches and influence to commit 
crimes with impunity. 

Thirty judges were selected out of foe prin- 
. cipal cities, to form a body for dispensing jus- 
tice through the whole kingdom. The prince, in 
filling these vacancies, chose such as were most re- 
nowned for their honesty ; and pulftlt their head, 
him who was most distinguished for his knowledge 


Dc bid. & Osir. p. 354. 
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and love of the laws, and was had in the most uni- 
veiW esteem. They bad revenues assigned tliem, 
to the end that being freed from domestic cares, 
they might devote their whole time to the execution 
of the laws. Thus honourably maintained by the 
generosity of the prince, they administered gra- 
tuitously to the people, that justice to which they 
have a natural right, and which ought to be equally 
open to all ; and, in some sense, to the poor more 
than the rich, because the latter find a support 
within themselves; whereas the very condition of the 
former exposes them more to injuries, and there- 
fore calls louder for the protection of the laws. To 
guard against surprise, aftairs were transacted by 
writing in the assemblies of these judges. That 
false eloquence was dreaded, which dazzles the 
mind, and moves the passions. Truth could not 
be expressed with too much plainness, as it alone 
was to have the sway in judgments; because in 
that alone the rich and poor, the powerful and 
\yeak, the learned and the ignorant, were to findVe^ 
lief and security. The president of this senate 
wore a collar of gold set with precious stones, at 
which hung a figure represented blind, this being 
called the emblem of trutli. When the president 
put this collar on, it was understood as a signal to 
enter upon business. He touched the party w ith it 
who waa to gain his cause, and this was the form 
of passing sentence. 

The most excellent circumstance in the laws of 
Egyptians, was, that every individual, from his 
infancy, was nurtured in the strictest observance of 
them. Anew custom in 'Egypt was a kind of 
miracle. All things there ran in the old channel ; 
and the eimctness with which little matters were 
adhered to, preserved those of more importance ; 
and consequently no nation ever retained their laws 
and customs longer than the Egyptians. ^ 


35 


' Plat, in Tim. p. 656. 
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Wilful murder was punished with ** death, what- 
ever might be the condition of the murdered per- 
son, whether he was free-born or otherwise. In 
this the humanity and equity of the Egyptians 
were superior to that of the Romans, who gave the 
master an absolute power of life and death over 
his slave. The emperor Adrian, indeed, abolished 
this law ; from an opinion, that an abuse of this na- 
ture ought to be reformed, let its antiquity or au- 
thority be ever so great 

• Perjury w'as also punished with death, because 
that crime attacks both the gods, whose majesty is 
trampled upon by invoking their name to a false 
oath ; and men, by breaking the strongest tie of hu- 
man society, viz, sincerity and veracity. 

^ The false accuser was condemned to undergo 
the punishment which the person accused was to 
have suffered, had the accusation been proved. 

* He who had neglected or refused to save a man s 
life when attacked, if it was in his power to assist 
him, was punished as rigorously as the assassin : 
but if the unfortunate person could not be suc- 
coured, the offender w^as at least to be impeached; 
and penalties were decreed for any neglect of this 
kind. Thus the subjects w^ere a guard and protec- 
tion to one another; and the whole body of the 
community united against the designs of the bad. 

** No man was allowed to be useless to the state; 
but every one was obliged to enter his name and 
place of abode in a public register, that remained 
iQ the hands of the magistrate, and to de^ribe his 
profession, and his means of support. If he gave 
a false account of himself, he was immediately put 
to death. 

‘ To prevent borrowing of money, the parent of 
sloth, frauds, and chicane, king Asychis made a 
very judicious law. The wisest and best regulated 

' Diod. 1. i. p. 70. e 69. f Ibid. 

'Ibid. Mbid, ‘ Herod. I.ii.c. 136. 
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states, as Athens and Rome, ever found insuperable 
difficulties, in contriving a just medium, to restrain, 
on one hand, the cruelty of the creditor in the ex- 
action of his loan ; and on the other, the knavery 
of the debtor, who refused or neglected to pay his 
debts. Now Egypt took a wise course on this 
occasion ; and, without doing any injury to the per- 
sonal liberty of its inhabitants, or ruining their 
families, pursued the debtor with incessant fears of 
infamy in case he were dishonest. No man was 
permitted to borrow money without pawning to the 
creditor the body of lus father, which every Egyp- 
tian embalmed with great care ; and kept reveren- 
tially in his house (as will be observed in the se- 
quel), and therefore might be easily moved from one 
place to another. But it was equally impious and 
infamous not to redeem soon so precious a pledge ; 
and he who died without having discharged this 
duty, was deprived of the customary honours paid 
to the dead. * 

^ Diodorus remarks an error committed by some 
of the Grecian legislators. They forbid, for in- 
stance, the taking aw ay (to satisfy debts) the horses, 
ploughs, and other implements of husbandry em- 
ployed by peasants ; judging it inhuman to reduce, 
by this security, these poor men to an impossibi- 
lity of discharging their debts, and getting their 
bread : but, at the same time, they permitted the 
creditor to imprison the peasants themselves; who 
alone were capable of using these implements ; 
which exposed them to the same inconveniences, 
and at the same time deprived the government of 

^ Dlod. I. i. p. 7 1 . 

* This law pul the whole sepulchre of the debtor into tlie 
power of the creditor, who removed to his own house the body 
of the father: the debtor refusing to discharge his obligation, 
wa* to be deprived of burial, either in his father's sepulchre or 
any other; and whilst he lived, he was not permitted to bury 
any person descended from him. avny Uslny reXivly 

cxyri iivai — ixtjr aXXoy ixurd octto 

ytvofisYoy Oi'l/a.i, Herod. 
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persom who belong, and are necessary, to it ; who 
labour for the public emolument, and over whose 
person no private man has any right. 

^ Polygamy was allowed in Egypt, except to the 
priests, Irho could marry but one woman. M^hat- 
ever was the condition of the woman, whether she 
was free or a slave, her children were deemed free 
and legitimate. 

“ One custom that was practised in Egypt, shews 
the profound darkness into which such nations as 
were most celebrated for their wisdom have been 
plunged ; and this is the marriage of brothers with 
their sisters, which was not only authorized by the 
laws, but even, in some measure, originated from 
their religion, from the example and practice of 
such of their gods, as had been the most anciently 
aixl universally adored in Egypt, that is, Osiris and 
Isis. 

“ A very great respect was there paid to old age. 
The young were obliged to rise up for the old ; and 
on every occasion, to resign to them the most ho- 
nourable scat. The Spartans borrowed this law 
from the Egyptians. 

The virtue in the highest esteem among the Egyp- 
tians, was gratitude. The glory which has been 
given them of being the most grateful of all men, 
shews that they were the best formed of any na- 
tion for social life. Benefits are the band of con- 
cord, both public and private. He wbo acknow- 
ledges favours, loves to confer them ; and in ba- 
nishing ingratitude, the pleasure of doing good re- 
mains so pure and engaging, that it is impossible 
for a man to be insensible of it. But it was parti- 
cularly towards their kings that the Egyptians 
prided themselves on evincing their gratitude. 
They honoured them whilst living, as so many vi- 
sible representations of the Deity ; and after their 
death lamented for them as the fathers of their 

^Diod. lib. i. p. 72. ™ Ibid. p. 22, ■ Herod. 1. ii. c. 2a 
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country. These sentiments of respect and tender- 
ness proceeded from a strong persuasion, that the 
Divinity himself had placed them upon the throne, " 
as he distinguished them so greatly from all 
other mortals ; and that kings bore the most noble 
characteristics of the Supreme Being, as the power 
and will of doing good to others were united in their 
persons. 


CHAP. ir. 

Concerning ihe Priests and Religion of the 
EGYPTIANS. 

Priests, in Egypt, held the second rank to kings. 
They had great privileges and revenues ; their lands 
were exempted from all imposts; of which some 
traces are seen in Crenesis, where it is said, ° Joseph 
made it a law over the land of Egypt, that Pharaoh 
should have the fifth part, except the land of the 
priests only, which became not Pharaoh's. 

The prince usually honoured them with a large 
share in his confidence and government, because 
they, of all his subjects, had received the best 
education, had acquired the greatest knowledge, 
and were most strongly attached to the king’s per- 
son and the good of the public. They were at one 
and the same time the depositaries of religion and 
of the sciences; and to this circumstance was 
owing the great respect which was paid them by 
the natives as well as foreigners, by whom they 
were alike consulted upon the most sacred things 
relating to the mysteries of religion, and the most 
profound subjects in the several sciences. 


’ Gen. xlvii. 26 . 
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^ The Egyptians pretend to be the first institutors 
of festivals and processions in honour of the gods. 
One festival was celebrated in the city of Bubastus, 
whither persons resorted from all parts of Egypt, 
and upw'ards of seventy thousand, besides children, 
were seen at it. Another, surnamed the feast of 
the lights, was soleninized at Sais. AlF persons, 
throd^out Egypt, who did not go to Sais, were 
obliged to illuminate their windows. 

** Different animals were sacrificed in different 
countries ; but one common and general ceremony 
W21S observed in all sacrifices, viz, the laying of 
hands upon the head of the victim, loading it at 
the same time with imprecations ; and praying the 
gods to divert upon that victim all the calamities 
which might threaten Egypt. 

^ It is to Egypt that Pythagoras owed his fa- 
vourite doctrine of the Metempsychosis, or trans- 
migration of souls. The Egyptians believed, that 
at the death of men, their souls transmigrated into 
other human bodies ; and that, if they had been 
vicious, they were imprisoned in the bodies of un- 
clean or ill-conditioned beasts, to exf)iate in them 
their past transgressions ; and that after a revolu- 
tion of some centuries, they again animated other 
human bodies. ^ . 

The priests had the possession of the sacred books, 
which contained, at large, the principles of govern- 
ment, as well as the mysteries of divine worship. 
Both • were commonly involved in symbols and 
enigmas, which, under these veils, made truth 
more venerable, and excited more strongly the cu- 
riosity of men. The figure of Harpocrates, in the 
Egyptian sanctuaiies, with his finger upon his 
mouth, seemed to intimate, that mysteries were 
there enclosed, the knowledge of which w'as revealed 
to very fev\\ The sphinxes, placed at the entrance 

P Herod. 1. ii. c. 60. *3 Ibid. c. S9. 

^ Diod. L i. p. 88. • Plut. de Isid. & Osir. p. 354*. 
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of all temples, implied the same. It is very well 
known, that {)yramids, obelisks, pillars, statues, in 
a word, all public monuments, were iisuallyadorned 
with hieroglyphics, that is, with symbolical writ- 
ings; whether these were characters unknown to 
the vulgar, or figures of animals, under which was 
couched a hidden and parabolical meaning. ' Thus, 
by a hare, was signified a lively and piercing atten- 
tion, because this creature has a very delicate sense 
of bearing. “ The statue of a judge without hands, 
and with eyes fixed upon the ground, symbolized 
the duties of those who were to exercise the judi- 
ciary functions. 

. It would require a volume to treat fully of the 
religion of the Egyptians. But I shall confine my- 
self to two articles, which form the principal part 
of it; and these are the worship of the dilferent 
deities, and the ceremonies relating to funerals. 


Sect. I. The JVorship of the various Deities, 

Never were any people more, superstitious than 
tlie Egyptians ; tliey had a gre*at number of gods, 
ot different orders and degrees, which I shall omit, 
because they belong more to fable than to history. 
Among the rest, two were universally adored in 
that country, and these were Osiris and Isis, which 
are thought to be the sun and moon : and indeed 
the worship of those planets gave rise to idolatry. 

Besides these gods, the Egyptians worshipped a 
great niunbcr of beasts; as the ox, the dog, the 
wolf, the hawk, the crocodile, the * ibis, the cat, 
&c. Many of these beasts were the objects of the 
superstition only of some particular cities ; and 
whilst one people worshipped one species of animals 
as gods, their neighbours held the same animals 

* Plat. Syrapos. 1. iv. p. 670. • Id. de Isid. p. 355. 

* Or Egyptian stork. 
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k alK)minatioD* This was the source of the coa- 
tiBual wars which were carried on between one city 
and another; and this was owing to the false policy 
of one of their kings, who, to deprive them of the 
opportunity and n^ans of conspiring against the 
state, endeavoured to draw off their attention, by ea- 
gagbg them in religious contests. I call this a false 
and mistaken policy; because it directly thwarts the 
true spirit of government, the aim of which is, to 
unite all its members in the strictest ties, and to 
make all its strength consist, in the perfect harmony 
of its several parts. 

Every nation had a great zeal for their gods. 
Among us, says * Cicero, it is very common to sec 
temples robbed, and statues carried off; but it was 
nether hmm, that any person in Egypt ever abused 
a crocodile, an ibis, a cat ; for its inhabitants rvould 
have suffered the most extreme torments, rather 
than be guilty of such sacrilege. ^ It was death 
for any person to kill one of these animals volun- 
tarily ; and even a punishment weis decreed against 
him who should have killed an ibis, or cat, with 
or without design. * Diodorus relates an incident, 
to which he himself was an eye-witness during his 
stay in Egypt. A Roman having inadvertently, and 
without design, killed a cat, the exasperated po- 
pulace ran to bis house; and neither the authority 
of the king, who immediately detached a body of 
his guards, nor the terror of the Roman name, 
could rescue the unfortunate criminal. And such 
was the reverence which the Egyptians had for these 
animals, that in an extreme femine they chose to 
eat one another, rather than feed upon their ima- 
gined deities. 

* Of all these animals the bull Apis, called Epa- 
phus by the Greeks, w^as the most fiimous. Mag- 

* De nat. Deor. 1. i. n. 32. Tbsc. QuebsU 1. v. n. 7S. 

» Herod. 1. ii. c. 65. * Diod. 1. i. p. 74, 75. 

* Herod, 1. jii. c. 27, &c. Died, ]. i. p. 7(5. PHn. L viii. 
c. 4G. 
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nificent temples were erected to him ; extraordinary 
honours were paid him while he lived, and still 
greater after his death. Egyf^ went then into a 
general mourning. His obsequies were solemnized 
with such a pomp as is hardly credible. In the 
reign of Ptolemy Lagus, the bull Apis dying of old 
age,* the funerd pomp, besides the ordinary ex- 
pences, amounted to upwards of fifty thousand 
I'rench crowns.f After the last honours had been 
paid to the deceased god, the next care was to 
provide him a successor ; and all Egypt was 
sought through for that purpose. He was known 
by certain signs, which distinguished him from all 
other animals of that species; upon his forehead 
was to be a white spot, in form of a crescent^ on 
his back, the figure of an eagle; upon his tongue 
that of a beetle. As soon as he was found, mourn- 
ing gave place to joy ; and nothing was beard, in 
all parts of Egypt, but festivals and rejoicings* 
The new god was brought to Memphis, to take pos- 
session of his dignity, and there installed with a great 
number of ceremonies. The reader will find here- 
after, that Cambyses, at his return from his un- 
fortunate expedition against Ethiopia, finding all the 
Egyptians in transports of joy for the discovery of 
their new god Apis, and imagining that this was in- 
tended as an insult upon bis misfortunes, killed, in the 
first impulse of his fury, the young bull, who by that 
means had but a short enjoyment of his divinity. 

It is plain, that the golden calf set up near 
mount Sinai by the Israelites, was owing to their 
abode in Egypt, and an imitation of the god Apis : 
as well as those which were afterwards set up by 
Jeroboam (who had resided a considerable time 


* Pliny affirms, that be waa not allowed to exceed a certain 
term of year* ; and was drowned in ibe priests* well. Non est 
fas eum certot tUf exxxdax aimot, mermmftc in saccrdoiumfonto 
cnecant, Nat, Hist. 1. viii. c. 4(5, 
t Above 11/^50/. sterling. 
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in Egypt) in the two extremities of the kingdom of 
Israel. 

The Egyptians, not contented with oflfering in- 
certSO to animals, carried their folly to such an 
excess, as to ascribe a divinity to the pulse and 
roots of their gardens. For this they are ingeni- 
ously reproached by the satirist : 

* IVho has not heard where Egypt's realms are 
namd^ 

JVhat ^nonster~gods her frantic sons have fram'd? 
Here Ibis gorg'd with wellgroxvn serpents^ there 
The Crocodile commands religious fear : 

Where Memnon's statue magic strings inspire 
With vocal sounds^ that emulate the lyre ; 

A?id Thebes, such, Fate, ore thy disastrous twms I 
Now prostrate o'er her pompous ruins mourns ; 

A mo7ikey-god, prodigious to be told ! 

Strikes the beholder s eye with burnish' d gold : 

To godship here blue Triton's scaly herd, 

The river-progeny is there preferrd: 

Through towns Diana's pcrcccr ?ieglected lies, 
JFhere to her dogs aspiring temples rise : 

! And should you leeks or onions eat, 710 time 
W luld expiate the sacidlegious crime. 

Religious natio7is sure, and blest abodes, 
lVhe7X ex)' ry oixhard is o'er-mui with gods. 

It is astonishing to see a nation, which boasted 
its superiority above all others with regard to wis- 
dom and learning, thus blindly abandon itself to 

* nescit, Volusi Bithynicc, qualia denials 
JEgyptus portaita colat ? Crocodilon adorat 
Pars hac: illapavet saturam strptntibut Ibin. 

Effigies sacri nitet awca Co'copitheci, 

Dimidio magicco resonant ubi 3Je/mioiie chorda, 

Atque veins Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. 
lUic carruleosy hie piscem fiuminis, illic 
Oppida tota canon tentrarUur, nano Dianam. 

Porrum el caspe ntfas violare, ac frangere morsu, 

O sanctas gentes, qnibus hac nascuniur in hortis 
huviina f Juven. Satir. xv. 
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the most gross and ridiculous superstitions. In- 
deed, to read gf animals and vile insects, honoured 
with religious worship, placed in temples, and 
maintained with great care and at an extravagant 
expence;* to read, that those who murthered 
them were punished with death; and that these 
animals were embalmed, and solemnly deposited 
in tombs assigned them by the public ; to hear, 
that this extravagance was carried to such lengths, 
as that leeks and onions were acknowledged as 
deities ; were invoked in necessity, and depended 
upon for succour and protection ; are absurdities 
which we, at this distance of time, can scarce 
believe ; and yet they have the evidence of all an- 
tiquity. You enter, says ‘'Lucian, into a magni- 
ficent temple, every part of which glitters with gold 
and silver. You there look attentively for a god, 
and are cheated with a stork, an ape, or a cat ; 
a just emblem, adds that author, of too many 
palaces, the masters of which are far from being the 
brightest ornaments of them. 

" Several reasons are assigned for the worship 
paid to animals by the Egyptians. 

The first is drawn from fabulous history. It 
is pretended that the gods, in a rebellion made 
against them by men, fled into Egypt, and there 
concealed themselves under the form of different 
animals ; and that this gave birth to the worship 
which was afterw^ards paid to those animals. 

The second is taken from the benefit f w hich 
these several animals procure to mankind : Oxen 
by their labour; sheep by their wool and milk; 
dogs by their service in hunting, and guarding 

c Diod. Ui. p. 77, <5rc. 

* Diodorus affirms, that in his time,- the expence amounted 
to no less than one hundred thousand crowns, or 22,300/. 
sterlinp. Lib. i. p. 70. 

t Ipii qui irridentw JEgypiiif mllnm beUuam nisi ob uliquam 
u^UUatan, quam ex e& jcaperent, consecraverunt, Cic. lib. i. 
De nmurd Deor. n. 101. 
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bouses, whence the god Anubis was represented 
with a dog 8 head : the ibis, a bird very much re- 
lembliog a stork, was worshipped, because he put 
to flight the winged serpents, with which Egypt 
would otherwise have been grievously infested ; the 
crocodile, an amphibious creature, that is, living 
alike upon land and water, of a surprising strength 
and size,* was worshipped, because he defended 
Egypt from the incursions of the wild Arabs ; the 
ichneumon was adored, because he prevented the 
too great increase of crocodiles, which might have 
prov^ destructive to Egypt. Now the little animal 
in question does this service to the country two 
ways. First, it watches the time when the croco- 
dile is absent, and breaks his eggs, but does not 
eat them. Secondly, when the crocodile is asleep 
upon the banks of the Nile (and he always sleeps 
with his mouth open), the ichneumon, w hich lies 
concealed in the mud, leaps at once into his mouth ; 
gets down to his entrails, which he gnaws; then 
piercing his belly, the skin of which is very tender, 
he escapes w^ith safety ; and thus, by his address 
and subtilty, returns victorious over so terrible an 
animal. 

Philosophers, not satisfied with reasons which 
were too trifling to account for such strange absur- 
dities as dishonoured the heathen system, and at 
which themselves secretly blushed ; have, since the 
establishment of Christianity, supposed a third rea- 
son for the worship which the Elgyptians paid to 
animals ; and declared, that it was not offered to 
the animals themselves, but to the gods, of whom 
they are symbols. ^ Plutarch, in his treatise where 
he examines professedly the pretensions of Isis 
and Osiris, the two jpiost famous deities of the 
Egyptians, says as follows : * ^ Philosophers honour 

^ P. 382. 

* Which, aecordtog to Hcndotw, k mort thui 17 cobiti 
ia length: 1. ii. c. 68. 
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“ the ioitge of God wherever they find it, even 
“ in manimate beings, and consequently more in 
“ those which have life. We are therefore to ap- 
“ prove, not the worslnppers of these animals, but 
“ those who, by their means, ascend to the Deity; 
“ they are to be considered as so many mirrors, 
“ which nature holds forth, and in which the 
“ Supreme Being displays himself in a wonderful 
“ manner ; or, as so many instruments, which he 
“ makes use of to manifest outwardly his incom- 
“ prehensible wisdom. Should men therefore, for 
“ the embellishing of statues, amass together all 
“ the gold and precious stones in the world; the 
“ worship must not be referred to the statues, for 
“ the Deity does not exist in colours artfully dis- 
“ posed, nor in frail matter destitute of sense and 
“ motion.” * Plutarch says in the same treatise, 
“ that as the sun and moon, heaven, earth, and 
“ the sea, are common to all men, but have dif- 
“ ferent names according to the difference of na- 
“ tions and languages; in like manner, though 
“ there is but one Deity, and one providence which 
“ governs the universe, and which has several 
“ subaltern ministers under it; men give to this 
“ Deity, which is the same, different names; and 
“ pay it different honours, according to the laws 
“ and customs of every country.” 

But were these reflections, which offer the most 
rational vindication that can be suggested of idola- 
trous worship, sufficient to cover the absurdity of 
it ; could it be called a raising of the divine attri- 
butes in a suitable manner, to direct the worship- 
per to admire and seek for the ima^e of them in 
beasts of the most vile and contemptible kinds, as 
crocodiles, serpents, and cats? Was not this rather 
degrading and debasing the Deity, of whom even 
the most stupid usually entertain a much greater 
and more august idea? 


• P. 377 and 378, 
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And even these philosophers w^ere not 111 ways so 
just, as to ascend from sensible beings to their in- 
visible Author. The Scriptures tell us, that these 
pretended sages deserved, on account of their pride 
and ingratitude, to be ^ given over to a reprobate 
mind; and whilst they professed themselves wise, 
to become fools, for having changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God, into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man, and to birds, and four footed beasts, 
and creeping thmgs. To shew what man is when 
left to himself, God permitted that very nation, 
which had carried human wisdom to its greatest 
height, to be the theatre in which the most ridicu- 
lous and absurd idolatry was acted. And, on the 
other side^ to display the almighty power of his 
grace, he converted the frightful deserts of Egypt 
into a terrestrial paradise; by peopling them, in the 
time appointed by bis providence, with number- 
less multitudes of illustrious hermits, whose fervent 
piety and rigorous penance have done so much 
honour to the Christian religion. I cannot forbear 
giving here a famous instance of it; and I hope 
the reader wdll excuse tliis kind of digression. 

* The great wonder of Lower Egypt, says Abb^ 
Eleury in his Ecclesiastical History, was the city of 
Oxyrinchus, peopled with monks, both within and 
without, so that they were more numerous than its 
other inhabitants. The public edifices and idol 
temples had been converted into monasteries, and 
these likewise w ere more in number than the private 
houses. The monks lodged even over the gates 
and in the towers. The people had twelve churches 
to assemble in, exclusive of the oratories belong- 
ing to the monasteries. There were twenty thou- 
sand virgins and ten thousand monks in this city, 
^very part of which echoed night and day with the 
praises of God. By order of the magistrates, sen- 
tinels were posted at the gates, to take notice of 


^ Rom. i. ver. 22, 25. 


f Tom. V. p. 25, 20. 
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all strangers and poor who came into the city ; and 
the inhabitants vied with each other who should 
first receivie^ them, in order to have an opportu- 
nity of exercising their hospitality towards them. 

Sect^'II. The Ceremonies of the Egyptian 
Funerals. 

I SHALL now give a concise account of the funeral 
ceremonies of the Egyptians. 

The honours which have been paid in all ages 
and nations to the bodies of the dead, and the re- 
ligious care which has always been taken of sepul- 
chres, seem to insinuate an universal persuasion, 
that bodies were lodged in sepulchres merely as a 
deposit or trust. 

We have already observed, in our mention of 
the pyramids, with what magnificence sepulchres 
were built in Egypt; for, besides that they were 
erected as so many sacred monuments, destined 
to transmit to future times the memory of great 
jirinces ; they were likewise considered as the man- 
sions where the body was to remain during a long 
succession of ages : ^ whereas common houses 

were called inns, in which men were to abide only 
as travellers, and that during the course of a life 
which was too short to engage their affections. 

When any person in a family died, all the kin- 
dred and friends quitted their usual habits, and 
put on mourning; and abstained from baths, wine, 
and dainties of every kind. This mourning con- 
tinued forty or seventy days ; probably according 
to the quality of the person. 

* Bodies were embalmed three different ways. 
The most magnificent was bestowed on persons of 
disdnguished rank, and the expence amounted to 
a talent of silver, or three thousand French livres.* 

^ Diod. 1. i. p. 4-7. * Herod. 1. ii. c. S5, &c. 

* About 13*/. IOj. sterlin-;, 

VOL. I. 
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^ Many hands were employed in this ceremony. 
Some drew the brain through the nostrils, by an 
instrument made for that purpose. Others emptied 
the bowels and intestines, by cutting a hole in the 
side, with an Ethiopian stone that was as sharp as 
a razor; after which the cavities were filled with 
perfumes and various odoriferous drugs. As this 
evacuation (which was necessarily attended with 
some dissections) seemed in some measure cruel 
and inhuman; the persons employed fled as soon 
as the operation was over, and were pursued with 
stones by the standers-by. But those who em- 
balmed the body were honourably treated. They 
filled it with myrrh, cinnamon, and all sorts of spices. 
After a certain time, the body was swathed in lawn 
fillets, which were glued together with a kind of 
very thin gum, and then crusted over with the 
most exquisite perfumes. By this means, it is said, 
that the entire figure of the body, the very linea- 
ments of the face, and even the hairs on the lidg 
and eye brows, were preserved in their natural per- 
fection. The body thus embalmed, w as delivered 
to the relations, who shut it up in a kind of open 
chest, fitted exactly to the size of the corpse; then 
they placed it upright against the wall, either in 
their sepulchres (if they had any) or in their houses. 
These embalmed bodies are what we now call 
Mummies, which are still brought from Egypt, 
and are found in the cabinets of the curious. This 
shews the care which the Egyptians took of their 
dead. Their gratitude to their deceased relations 
was immortal. Children, by seeing the bodies of 
their ancestors thus preserved, recalled to mind 
those virtues for which the public had honoured 
them ; and were excited to a love of those laws 
which such excellent persons had left for their 
security. We find that part of these ceremonies 


^ Died, l.i, p. 81 . 
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were performed in the funeral honours paid to Jo- 
seph in Egypt. 

I have said that the public recognized the vir- 
tues of deceased persons, because tliat, before they 
could be admitted into the sacred asylum of the 
tomb, they underwent a solemn trial. Anil this 
circumstance in the Egyptian funerals, is one of 
the most remarkable to be iound in ancient history. 

It was a consolation among the heathens, to a 
dying man, to leave a good name behind him ; and 
they imagined that this is the only human blessing 
of which death cannot deprive us. But the Egyp- 
tians would not suffer praises to be bestoiicd in- 
discriminately on all deceased persons. This ho- 
nour was to be obtained only from the public voice. 
The assembly of the judges met on the other side 
of a lake, which they crossed in a boat. Ue who 
sat at the helm was called Charon, in the Egyptian 
language; and this first gave the hint to Orplieus, 
who had been in Egypt, and after him, to the 
other Greeks, to invent the fiction of Charons 
boat. As soon as a man was dead, he was brought 
to his trial. The public accuser was heard. If 
he proved that the deceased had led a bad life, his 
memory was condemned, and he was deprived of 
burial. The people admired the pow er of the laws, 
which extended even beyond the grave; and every- 
one, struck with the disgrace inflicted on tije dead 
person, was afraid to reflect dishonour on his own 
memory, and his family. Hut if the deceased per- 
son was not convicted of any crime, he was interred 
in an honourable manner. 

A still more astonishing circumstance, in this 
public inquest upon the dead, was, that the throne 
itself was no protection from it. Kings were spared 
during their lives, because the public peace was 
concerned in this forbearance; but their quality 
did not exempt them from the judgnjent passed 
upon the dead, and even some of them w ere de- 
prived of sepulture. This custom was imitated by 

£ S 
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the Israelites. We see, in Scripture, that bad kings 
were not interred in the monuments of their ances- 
tors. This practice suggested to princes, that if 
their majesty placed them out of the reach of men s 
judgment while they were alive, they would at last 
be liable to it w hen death should reduce them to 
a level with their subjects. 

When therefore a favourable judgment was pro- 
nounced on a deceased person, the next thing was 
to proceed to the ceremonies of interment. In 
his panegyric, no mention was made of his birth, 
because every Egyptian was deemed noble. No 
praises were considered as just or true, but such as 
related to the personal merit of the deceased. He 
w £LS applauded for having received an excellent edu- 
cation in his younger years ; and in his more ad- 
vanced age, for having cultivated piety towards the 
gods, justice towards men, gentleness, modesty, 
moderation, and all other virtues which constitute 
the good man. Then all the people besought the 
gods to receive the deceased into the assembly of 
the just, and to admit him as partaker with them 
of their everlasting felicity. 

To conclude tliis article of the ceremonies of 
funerals, it may not be amiss to observe to young 
pupils, the different manners in which the bodies 
of the dead were treated by the ancients. Some 
as we observed of the Egyptians, exposed them to 
view after they had been embalmed, and thus pre- 
served them to after-ages. Others, as Ro- 
mans, burnt them on a funeral pffe; and other# 
again, laid them in the earth. 

The care to preserve bodies without lodging them 
in tombs, appears injurious to human nature in ge- 
neral, and to those persons in particular to whom 
respect is designed to be shew n by tliifl custom ; 
because it exposes too visibly their wretched state 
and deformity ; since whatever care may be taken, 
spectators see nothing but the melancholy and 
frightful remains of what they once, were# Tiifecutp 
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tom of burning dead bodies has something in it 
cruel and barbarous, in destroying so hastily the 
remains of persons once dear to us. That of in- 
terment is certainly the most ancient and religious. 
It restores to the earth what had been taken from 
it ; and prepares our belief of a second restitution 
of our bodies, from that dust of which they were 
at first formed. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the Egyptian Soldiers and War. 


The profession of arms was in great repute 
among the Egyptians. After the sacerdotal fami- 
lies, the most illustrious, as with us, were those , 
devoted to a military life. They were not only 
distinguished by honours, but by ample liberalities. 
Every soldier was allowed twelve Arourae, that is, 
a piece of arable land very near answering to half 
a French acre,* exempt from all tax or tribute. 
Besides this privilege, each soldier received a daily 
allowance of five pounds of bread, two of flesh, 
and a quart of wine.f This allowance was sufficient 
to support part of their family. Such an indul- 
gence made them more affectionate to the person 
of their prince, and the interests of their country, 
and more resolute in the defence of both ; and as 

* Twelve Arovftt, An Egyptian Arcnera was 10,000 ^uare 
cubits, equal to three roods, two perches, square feet of 
our measure. 

t The Greek is, oTvou dpv<rrripEs, which some have 

made to signify a determinate quantity of wine, or anv other 
liquid : others, regarding the etynaology of the word dpvcrrrj^t 
have translated it by haustrum, a bucket, as Lucretius, lib. v. 
51, others by haustus, a draught or sup. Herodotus says, this 
allowance was pven only to the two thousand guards, who 
attended annually on the kings. Lib. ii. c, 1 68. 
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^ Diodorus observes, it was thought inconsistent 
with good policy, and even common sense, to com- 
mit the defence of a country to men who had no 
interest in its preservation. 

Four hundred thousand soldiers were kept in 
continual pay; all natives of Egypt, and trained 
up in the exactest discipline. They were inured 
to the fatigues of war, by a severe and rigorous 
education. There is an art of forming the body as 
well as the mind. This art, lost by our sloth, was 
well knov\n to the ancients, and especially to the 
Egyptians. Foot, horse, and chariot-races, were 
performed in Egypt with wonderl'ul agility, and the 
world could not shew better horsemen than the 
Egyptians. "" The Scripture in several places speaks 
advantageouslv of their cavalry. 

Military laws were easily preserved in Egypt, 
because sons received them from their fathers ; the 
profession of war, as all others, being transmitted 
from father to son. Those who fled in battle, or 
discovered any signs of cowardice, were only dis- 
tinguished by some particular inaik of ignominy; 
it being thought more advisable to restrain them 
by motives of honour, than by the terrors of pu- 
nishment. 

But notwithstanding this, I will not pretend to 
say, that the Egyptians were a warlike people. It 
is of little advantage to have regular and well-paid 
troops ; to have armies exercised in peace, and 
emplojed only in mock fights; it is war alone, and 
real combats, which form the soldier. Egypt loved 
peace, because it loved justice, and maintained 
soldiers only tor its security. Its inhabitants, con- 
tent with a country which abounded in all things, 
had uo ambitious dreams of conquest. The Egyp- 
tians extended their reputation in a very different 
manner, by sending colonies into all parts of the 


^ Lib. i. p. 67. ® Herod. 1. ii. c. 164, 108. 

® Cant. i. 6. laa. xxxvi. 9. « Died. p. 70. 
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world, and with them laws and politeness. They 
triumphed by the wisdom of their counsels, and 
the superiority of their knowledge; and this em- 
pire of the mind appeared more noble and glori- 
ous to them, than that which is achieved by arms 
and conquest. But, nevertheless, Egypt has given 
birth to illustrious conquerors, as will be observed 
hereafter, when we come to treat of its kings. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of their Arts and Sciences. 

The Egyptians had an inventive genius, but 
directed it only to useful projects. Their Mer- 
curies filled Egypt with wonderful inventions, and 
left it scarcely ignorant of any thing which could 
contribute to accomplish the n]ind, or procure ease 
and happiness. The discoverers of any useful in- 
vention received, both living and dead, rewards 
worthy of their profitable labours. It is this w Inch 
consecrated the books of their tw o Mercuries, and 
stamped them with a divine authority. The first 
libraries were in Egypt; and the titles they bore, 
inspire d an eager desire to enter them, and dive 
into the secrets they contained. They were called 
the remedy for the diseases of the soul* and that 
very justly, because the soul was there cured of 
igaorauce, the most dangerous, and the parent of 
ail other maladies. 

As their country was level, and the sky always 
serene and unclouded, the Egyptians were among 
the first who observed the courses of the planets. 


* 2a7ffi7oy. 
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These observations led them to regulate the year* 
from the course of the sun ; for as Diodorus ob- 
serves, their year, from the most remote antiquity, 
was composed of three hundred sixty-five days and 
six hours. To adjust the property of their lands, 
which were every year covered by the overflowing 
of the Nile, they were obliged to have recourse to 
surveys; and this first taught them geometry. 
They were great observers of nature, which, in a 
climate so serene, and under so intense a sun, w as 
vigorous and fruitful. 

By this study and application they invented or 
improved the science of physic. The sick were 
not abandoned to the arbitrary w’ill and caprice of 
the physician. He was obliged to follow fixed 
rules, which were the observations of old and ex- 
perienced practitioners, and written in the sacred 
books. While these rules were observed, the phy- 
sician was not answerable for the success ; other- 
wise, a miscarriage cost him bis life._ This law 
checked, indeed, the temerity of empirics; but 
tlien it might prevent new discoveries, and keep 
the art from attaining to its just perfection. Every 
physician, if Herodotus' may be credited, con- 
fined his practice to the cure of one disease only; 
one was for the eyes, another for the teeth, and 
so on. 

f Lib, ii. c. 84. 

* It will not seem surprising that the Egyptians, who were 
the ipost ancient observers or the celestial motions, should 
have) arrived to this knowledge, when it is considered, that 
the lunar year, made use of by the.Qreekfi and. Roipans, though 
it appears so inconvenient and irregular, supposed nevertheless 
a knowledge of the solar year, such as Diodorus Siculus 
ascribes to the Egyptians. It will appear at fir^ sight, by caU 
culating their intercalations, that those who first divid^ the 
year in this manner, were not ignorant, that to three hun- 
dred sixty-five days, some hours were to be added, to keep 
pace with the sun. Their only error lay, in the supposition, 
that only six hours were wanting; whereas an addition of al- 
most elcYcn minutes more was requisite. 
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What we have said of the pyramids, the laby- 
rinth, and that infinite number of obelisks, temples, 
and palaces, whose precious remains still stiike 
the beholder with admiration, and in which the 
magnificence of the princes who raised them, the 
skill of the workmen, the riches of the ornaments 
diffused over every part of them, and the just pro- 
portion and beautiful symmetry of the parts, in 
which their greatest beauty consisted, seemed to vie 
with each other; works, in many of which the live- 
liness of the colours remains to this day, in spite 
of the rude hand of time, which commonly deadens 
or destroys them : all this, I say, shews the per- 
fection to which architecture, painting, sculpture, 
and all other arts, had arrived in Egypt. 

^ The Egyptians entertained but a mean opinion 
of those gymnastic exercises, w hich did not contri- 
bute to invigorate the body, or improve health ; as 
well as of n^sic,* which they considered as a di- 
only useless but dangerous, and only 
tit to enervate the mind. 


CHAP. V. 

Of their Husbandmen, Shepherds, and 
Artificers. 

"Husbandmen, shepherds, and artificers, formed 
the three classes of lower life in Egypt, but were 
nevertheless had in very great esteem, particu- 
larly husbandmen and shepherds. The body, po- 
litic requires a superiority and subordination of 
its several members ; for as in the natural body, 
the eye may be said to hold the first rank, yet its 

^ Diod. 1. i. p. 75. ' Diod. 1. i. p. 67, 6S. 

* Tr^v Sl fxstriKriv a jx^vov a^pYj^ov aAAa 

0\a,^spa,v, dtv fxSijAuyMff'ay rd$ tuv dvSpwv 
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lustre does not dart contempt upon the feet, the 
hands, or even on those parts which are less ho- 
nourable. In like manner, among the Egyptians, 
the priests, soldiers, and scholars were distinguished 
by particular honours; but all professions, to the 
meanest, had their share in the public esteem, 
because the despising any man, whose labours, 
however mean, were useful to the state, was 
thought a crime. 

A better reason than the foregoing, might have 
inspired them at the first witli these sentiments of 
equity and moderation, which they so long pre- 
served. As they all descended from Cham,* their 
common father, the memory of their still recent 
origin occurring to the minds of all in those first 
ages, established among them a kind of equality, 
and stamped, in their opinion, a nobilily on every 
person derived from the common slock. Indeed 
the difference of conditions, and the contempt with 
which persons of the lowest rank are treated, are 
owing merely to the distance from the common 
root; which makes us forget that the meanest 
plebeian, when his descent is traced back to the 
source, is equally noble with those of the most 
elevated rank and titles. 

Be that as it will, no profession in Egypt was 
considered as grovelling or sordid. By this means 
arts were raised to their highest perfection. The 
honour which cherished them mixed with every 
thought and care for their improvement. Every 
man had his way of life assigned him by the laws, 
and it was perpetuated from father to son. Two 
professions at one time, or a change of that w hich 
a man was horn to, were never allowed. By this 
means, men became more able and expert in 
employments which they had always exercised 
from their infancy ; and every man adding his own 
experience to that of his ancestors, was more 


• Ori^p. 
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capable of attaining perfection in his particular art. 
Besides, this wholesome institution, vn hich had been 
established anciently throughout Egypt, extin- 
guished all irregular ambition; and taught every 
man to sit down contented with his condition, 
without aspiring to one more elevated, from in-- 
terest, vain -glory, or levity.'^ 

From this source flowed numberless inventions 
for the improvement of all the arts, and for ren- 
dering life more commodious, and trade more easy. 
I once could not believe that ‘ Diodorus was in 
earnest, iu what he relates concerning the Egyptian 
industry, ^iz. that this people had found out a way, 
by an artificial fecundity, to hatch eggs v\ithout the 
sitting of the hen ; hut all modern travellers declare 
it to be a fact, w hich certainly is worthy onr inves- 
tigation, and is .'aid to be practised also iu Europe, 
"i'hcir relations inform us, that the Egyptians stow 
eggs in ovens, which are heated to sucli a tempera- 
ment, and with sut li just proportion to the natural 
warmth of the hen, that the chickens produced by 
these means are as strong as those which are hatched 
the natural way. The season of the year proper for 
this operation is, froni the end of December to the 
end of Apiil; the heat in Egypt being too violent 
in the oUjer months. During these four months, 
upwards of three hundred thousand eggs are laid 
in these ovens, which, though they are not all 
successful, nevertheless produce vast numbers of 
fowls at an easy rate. The art lies in giving the 
ovens a due degree of heat, which must not ex- 
ceed a fixed proportion. About ten days are be- 
stowed in heating these ovens, and very near as 
much time in hatching the eggs. It is very enter- 
taining, say these travellers, to observe the hatch- 
ing ol ihcbe chickens, some of which sliew at first 
nothing but their heads, others but half their bodies, 
and othem again come quite out of the egg : these 


* Dioil. I. i. p. 07. 
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last, the moment they are hatched, make their way 
over the unhatched eggs, and form a diverting 
spectacle. * Corneille le Bruyn, in his Travels, 
has collected the observations of other travellers on 
this subject. “ Pliny likewise mentions it ; but it 
appears from him, that the Egyptians, anciently, 
employed warm dung, not ovens, to hatch eggs. 

I have said, that husbandmen particulaily, and 
those who took care of flocks, were in great esteem 
in Egypt, some parts of it excepted, where the 
latter were not suffered.* It was, indeed, to 
these two professions that Egypt owed its riches 
and plenty. It is astonishing to reflect W'hat ad- 
vantages the Egyptians, by their art and labour, 
drew from a country of no great extent, but whose 
soil was made wonderfully fruitful by the inun- 
dations of the Nile, and the laborious industry of 
the inhabitants. 

It will be always so with every kingdom, whose 
governors direct all their actions to the public wel- 
fare. The culture of lands, and the breeding of 
cattle, will be an inexhaustible fund of wealth in 
all countries, where, as in Egy pt, these profitable 
callings are supported and encouraged by maxims 
of state and policy : and we may consider it as a 
misfortune, that they are at present fallen into so 
general a disestcem ; though it is from tliem that 
the most elevated ranks (as we esteem them) are 
fornished not only with the necessaries, but even 
the luxuries of life. “ For,” says Abb6 Fleury, in 
his admirable work, “ Of the manners of the 
Israelites,” where the subject I am upon is tho- 
iDughly examined, “ it is the peasant who feeds 
^ the citizen, the magistrate, the gentleman, the 

* Tom. ii. p. 64. • Lib. x. c. .54*. 

* Swineherdi, in partkular, had a general ill name through- 
out Egypt, as they had the care of so impure an animal. 
Herodotus (1. ii. c. 4-7.) telle us, that they were not permitted 
to enter the Egyptian Temples, nor would any man give them 
his daughter in marriage. 
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‘‘ ecclesiastic: and whatever artifice and craft 
‘‘ may be used to convert money into commodities, 
“ and these back again into money ; yet all must 
“ ultimately be owned to be received from the 
‘‘ products of the earth, and the animals which it 
sustains and nourishes. Nevertheless, when we 
compare men s diflferent stations of life together, 
we give the lowest place to the husbandman: 
and with many people a wealthy citizen, ener- 
'' vated with sloth, useless to the public, and void 
of all merit, has the preference, merely because 
‘‘ he has more money, and lives a more easy and 
delightful life. 

But let us imagine to ourselves a country where 
so great a difference is not made between the 
“ several conditions ; where the life of a nobleman 
‘‘ is not made to consist in idleness and doing 
nothing, but in a careful preservation of his 
‘‘ liberty ; that is, in a due subjection to the laws 
‘‘ and the constitution ; by a man’s subsisting upon 
“ his estate without a dependence on any one, and 
being contented to enjoy a little with liberty, rather 
‘‘ than a great deal at the price of mean and base 
compliances: a country, where sloth, effeminacy, 
and the ignorance of things necessary for life, ai e 
held in just contempt ; and where pleasure is 
less valued than health and bodily strength ; in 
such a country, it will be much more for a man s 
reputation to plough, and .keep flocks, than to. 
waste all his hours in sauntering from place to 
‘‘ place, in gaming and expensive "diversions.” 

But we need not have recourse to Plato’s com- 
monw ealth, for instances of men who have led these 
useful lives. It was thus that the greatest part of 
mankind lived during near four thousand years; 
and that not only the Israelites, but the Egyptians, 
the Greeks, and the Romans, that is to say, na- 
tions the most civilized, and most renowned for 
arms and wisdom. They all inculcate the regard 
which ought to be paid to agriculture, and the 
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breeding of cattle: one of which (without saying 
any thing of hemp and flax so necessary for our 
clothing) supplies us by corn, fruits, and pulse, 
with not only a plentiful but delicious nourishment; 
and the other, besides its supply of exqtiisitc meats 
to cover our tables, almost alone gives life to ma- 
nufactures and trade, by the skins and stuffs it fur- 
nishes. 

Princes are commonly desirous, and their in- 
terest certainly requires it, that the peasant who, 
in a literal sense, sustains the heat and burden of 
the day, and pays so great a proportion of the 
national taxes, should meet with favour and en- 
couragement. But the kind and good intentions 
of princes are too often defeated by the insatiable 
and merciless avarice of those who are appointed 
to collect their revenues. History has transmitted 
to us a fine saying of Tiberius on this head. *A 
prefect of Egypt having augmented the annual tri- 
bute of the province, and, doubtless, with the view 
of making his court to the emperor, remitted to 
him a sum much larger than was customary ; that 
prince, who, in the beginning of his reign, thought, 
or at least spoke justly, answered, That it was 
his design not to Jiay, but to shear his sheep, 

* Xiphilin. in apophthegm. Tib. Cats. 

fi8 ra TTfoCara, ctAA* ax /StfAojCAaf. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the Fertility of EGYPT. 

Under this head, I shall treat only of some 
plants peculiar to Egypt, and of the abundance 
of corn which it produced. 

Papyrus. This is a plant from the root of which 
shoot out a great many triangular stalks, to the 
height of six or seven cubits. ^ Fhc ancients writ 
at first upon palm leaves ; next on the inside of the 
bark of trees, from whence the word liber, or book, 
is derived; after that, upon tables covered over 
with wax, on which the characters were impressed 
with an instrument called Stylus, sharp-pointed at 
one end .0 write with, and^flat at the other, to 
efface what had been w ritten ; which gave occasion 
to the follow ing expression of Horace : 

Siepe stylum vertas, iteruin quae digna legi sint 

Scripturus ; Sat, Lib, i. x. ver. 72. 

Oft turn your style, if you desire to write 

Things that xvill bear a second reading — 

The meaning of w hich is, that a good perform- 
ance is not to be expected without many erasures 
and corrections. At last the use of paper* was 
introduced, and this was made of the bark of Pa- 
pyrus, divided into thin flakes or leaves, which were 
very proper for writing; and this Papyrus was 
likewise called Byblus, 

Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere byblos 

Noverat. Lucan, 

^ Plin. I. xiii. c. II. 

* The Papyrtis wm divided into thin flakes (into which it 
Dtturally part^), which being laid on a table, and moistened 
with the glutinoai waters of the Nile, were afterwards pressed 
togftbtr, and dried in the sua. 
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Memphis as yet knew not to form in leaves 

The watry Byhlos. 

Pliny calls it a wonderful invention,* so Useful 
to life, that it preseiwes the memory of great ac- 
tions, and immortalizes those who acJiieved them* 
Varro ascribes this invention to Alexander the 
Great, when he built Alexandria ; but he had only 
the merit of making paper more common, for the 
invention was of much greater antiquity. The 
same Pliny adds, that Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
substituted parchment instead of paper ; in emu- 
lation of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, whose library he 
was ambitious to excel by this invention, which 
had the advantage over |)aper. Parchment is the 
skin of a sheep dressed and made fit to write upon. 
It was called Pergamenum from Pergamus, whose 
kings had the honour of the invention. All the 
ancient manuscripts are cither upon parchment, 
or vellum, which is calf-skin, and a great deal 
finer than the common parchment. It is very cu- 
rious to see white fine paper wrought out of filthy 
rags picked up in the streets. ^The plant Papyrus 
was useful likewise for sails, tackling, clothes, cover- 
lets, &c. 

Linum. Flax is a plant whose bark, full of 
fibres or strings, is useful m making fine linen. 
The method of making this Knen in Egypt was 
wonderful, and carried to such pcrfectioo, that 
the threads which were drawn out of them, were 
almost too small for the observation of the sharp- 
est eye. Priests were always habited in linen, 
and never in woollen ; and all persons of dis- 
tinction, generally wore linen clothes. This flax 
fornaed a considerable branch of the Egyptian 
trade, and great quantities of it were exported 

* PJln. ). xix. c. i. 

♦ Posted promietmi pdtuii ume rei, quA conetat imikortxitUa* 

h 07 ) 12 num. . . Chart (t tisu maxijiie httmunitas consult 
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into foreign countries. The manufacture of Ikx 
employed a great number of hands, in Egypt, espe- 
cially of the women, as appears from that passage of 
Isaiah, in which the prophet menaces Egypt with a 
drought of so terrible a nature, that it should inters 
rupt every kind of labour : * Moreover they that 
work in JineJiaXy and they that weave network^ shall 
be confounded. We likewise find in Scripture, that 
one effect of the plague of hail, called down by 
‘‘Moses upon Egypt, was the destruction of all the 
flax which was then boiled. This storm was in 
March. 

Byssus. This was another kind of flax ex- 
tremely fine and delicate, which often received a 
purple dye. It was very dear; and none but rich 
and wealthy persons could aflFord to wear it. Pliny, 
who gives the first place to the Asbeston or As- 
bestinum (i. e. the incombustible flux), places the 
Byssus in the next rank ; and says, that the dress and 
omauieutsofthe ladies were madeofit.* It appears 
from the Holy Scriptures, that it was chiefly from 
Egypt that cloth made of this fine flax was brought: 

Fine linen with hr older ed zvo7^k fro7n Egypt, 

I take no notice of the Lotus, a very common 
plant, and in great request among the Egyptians, 
of whose berries in former times they made bread. 
There was another Lotus in Africa, which gave 
its name to the Lotophagi or Lotus-eaters ; because 
they lived upon the fruit of this tree, which had so 
delicious a taste, if Homer may be credited, that 

• laa. xix. 9. ^ Exod. ix. 31. 

® Plin. lib. xix. c. 1. ^ Ezek. xxvii. 7. 

* Proximus Byssino mulicrum maxime ddiciis genito: in- 
ventumjam est etiam [scilicet Linum] quod ignibm nonabsumc- 
tur, vivum id vacant, ardnUesqUe in focis conviviorum cx co 
vidimus mappas, sordibus erustis splaidcscentes igni magis, qu^m 
possent aquis : i. e. A flax is now found out, which is proof 
igainst the riolence of fire; it is called living flax; and we 
have seen table napkins of it glowing in the fires of our dining 
rooms ; aud receiving a lustre and a cleanness from flames^ 
which no water could have given it. 

VOL. I. F 
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it made those who ate it forget all the sweets of 
their native country,* as Ulysses found to \\\s cost 
in his return from Troy. 

•In general, it may be said, that the Egyptian 
pulse and fruits were excellent; and might, as Pliny 
observes,! have sufficed singly for the nourishment 
of the inhabitants, such was their excellent quality, 
and so great their plenty. And indeed working 
men lived then almost upon nothing else, as appears 
from those who were employed in buildmg the 
pyramids. 

Besides these rural riches, the Nile, from its fish, 
and the fatness it gave to the soil for the feeding 
of cattle, furnished the tables of the Egyptians witli 
the most exquisite fish of every kind, and the most 
succulent flesh. This it was which made the Israel- 
ites so deeply regret the loss of Egypt, when they 
found themselves in the wilderness : IF/io, say they, 
in a plaintive, and at the same time seditious tone, 
^ shall give us flesh io eat? IVe remember the 
fiesh which we did eat in Egypt freely ; the cucum- 
bers and melonSy and the leeks, and the onions, and 
the garlick. * IVc sat by the flesh-pois, and we did 
eat bread to thefulL 

But the great and matchless w'calth of Egypt 
arose from its corn, which, even in an almost uni- 
versal famine, enabled it to support all the neigh- 
bouring nations, as it particularly did under Jo- 
seph’s administration. In later ages it was the re- 
source and most certain granary of Rome and 
Constantinople. It is a well-known story, how a 
calunjny raised against St. Athanasius, viz* of his 

^ Numb. xl. 4, 5. t Exod. xvi. 3. 

Tcuv octig AwroTo (pdyoi jj^eXiri^ea. 

bV aVaTytTAai td?uy ^^ehty, ov$e yeto-Qai. 

Odyss. ix. ver. 94, 95. 

Mij TTw rig \cvtc7o (payevy, yoaroio v^r. 102. 

+ JEgyptus frugwn quidon fertilissima, sed ut prop^ sola iis 
cu: erepossU, iunta cst ctOorum tx htrbis abtmdatUia, Plin. 1. xxi. 
V. 1.5. 
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having threatened to prevent in future the importa- 
tion of corn into Constantinople from Alexandria, 
incensed the emperor Constantine against that 
holy bishop, because he knew that his capital city 
could not subsist without the corn which was 
brought to it from Egypt. The same reason in- 
duced all the emperors of Rome to take so great j 
a care of Egypt, which they considered as the 
nursing mother of the world s metropolis. 

Nevertheless, the same river which enabled this 
province to subsist the two most populous cities 
in the world, sometimes reduced even Egypt itself 
to the most terrible famine: and it is astonishing 

O 

that Joseph s wise foresight, whicli in fruitful years 
had made provision for seasons of sterility, sliould 
not have taught these so much boasted politicians, 
to adopt similar precautions against tlie changes and 
inconstancy of the Nile. Pliny, in his panegyric 
nponTrajan, paints with wondcrlul strength tljc ex- 
tremity to u'hich that country was reduced by a 
famine under that prince’s reign, and his generous 
relief of it. The reader will not be displeased to 
read here an extract of it, in which a greater re- 
gard will be bad to Pliny’s thoughts, than to his 
expressions. 

The Egyptians, says Pliny, who gloried that they 
needed neither rain nor sun to produce tlieir corn, 
■and who believed they might confidently contest 
the prize ot plenty witli the most fruitful countries 
of tlie vvorld, were condemned to an unex|)ecterl 
drought, and a fatal sterility; Irom the greatest 
part of their territories being deserted and left un- 
watered by the Nile, whose inundation is the source 
and sure standard of their abundance. They then 
* implored thatsossi^lance from their prince which 
they had been accustomed to expect only from their 
river. The delay their relief vras no longer than 


* Inund/Uione, id ett, ubertate fraudaUh iic op^m Casa* 

^is mi oQavU, ut i,olct umnem mum. 
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that which employed a courier to bring the naelan- 
choly news to Rome ; and one would have imagined, 
that this misfortune had befallen them only to dis- 
play with greater lustre, the generosity and goodness 
of Cassar. *It was an ancient and general opinion, 
that our city could not subsist without provisions 
drawn from Egypt. This vain and proud nation 
boasted, that though conquered, they nevertheless 
fed their conquerors; that, by means of their river, 
either abundance or scarcity were entirely in their 
own disposal. But we now have returned the 
Nile his own harvests, and given him back the pro- 
visions he sent us. Let the Egyptians be then con- 
vinced, by their own experience, that they arc 
not necessary to us, and are only our vassals. Let 
them know that their ships do not so much bring 
us the provision we stand in need of, as the tri- 
bute which they owe us. And let them never for- 
get, that we can do without them, but that they 
can never do without us. This most fruitful pro- 
vince had been ruined, had it not worn the Roman 
chains. The Egyptians, in their sovereign, found 
a deliverer, and a father. Astonished at the sight 
of their granaries, filled without any labour of 
their own, they were at a loss to know to whom 
they owed this foreign and gratuitous plenty. The 
famine of a people though at such a distance from 
us, yet so speedily stopped, served only to let 
them feel the advantage of living under our em- 
pire. The t Nile may, in other times, have 
diffused more plenty on Egypt, but never more 
glory upon us. May Heaven, content with this 
proof of the people's patience, and the prince's 

* Percrebuerat antiquitus urbem nostrum nisi opibus Mgypti 
aii sustentariqut non posse. Supprbiebat ventosa et insolats Ttutio, 
qttdd victorrm quidem popuUim pascerct tamen, quddque in suo 
Jbtmine, in suis manilms, vel abundantia nostra vel fames esset. 
R^fudimt/s Nilo suas copias. Receptt fnonenta qua miserat, de^ 
portatasque messes reveiit. 

t Niius Mgypto qtddem sape^ sed gloria mostra nunquam 
largiorJUsit. 
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generosity, restore for ever back to Egypt its an- 
cient fertility ! 

Pliny’s reproach to the Egyptians, for their vain 
and foolish pride with regard to the inundations 
of the Nile, points out one of their most peculiar 
characteristics, and recals to my mind a fine passage 
of Ezekiel, where God thus speaks to Pharaoh, one 
of their kings, ^Behold lam against thee, Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, the great Dragon that lieth in the 
midst of his rivers, which hath said, My river is 
my own, and I have made it for myself God 
perceived an insupportable pride in the heart of 
this prince : a sense of security and confidence in 
the inundations of the Nile, independent entirely 
on the influences of heaven ; as though the happy 
effects of this inundation had been owing to 
nothing but his own care and labour, or those of 
his predecessors : the river is mine, and I have 
made it. 

Before I conclude this second part, which treats 
of the manners of the Egyptians, I think it incum- 
bent on me to bespeak the attention of my readers to 
different passages scattered in the history of Abra- 
ham, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses, which confirm 
and illustrate part of what we meet with in profane 
authors upon this subject. They will there observe 
the perfect polity which reigned in Egypt, both in 
the court and the rest of the kingdom ; the vigilance 
of the prince, who was informed of all transac- 
tions, had a regular council, a chosen number of 
ministers, armies ever well maintained and disci- 
plined, both of horse, foot, and armed chariots; 
intendants in all the provinces ; overseers or guar- 
dians of the public granaries ; wise and exact dis- 
pensers of the corn lodged in them ; a court com- 
posed of great officers of the crown, a captain of his 
guards, a chief cup-bearer, a master of his pantry; 
ui a word, all things that compose a prince’s 


^ Ezek. xxix. 3, 9. 
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household, and constitute a magnificent court, ^But 
above all these, the readers will admire the fear in 
Avhich the threatenings of God were held, the in- 
spector of all actions, and the judge of kings them- 
selves; and the hon or the Egyptians had for adul- 
tery, which was acknowledged to be a crime of so 
heinous a nature, that it alone was capable of 
bringing destruction on a nation. 


PART THE THIRD. 

'The History of th§ Kings ^ Egypt, 

No part of ancient history is more obscure or 
uncertain, than that of the first kings of Egypt. 
This proud nation, fondly conceited of its anti- 
quity and nobility, thought it glorious to lose it- 
self in an abyss of infinite ages, which seemed 
to carry its pretensions backward to eternity.- 
''According to its own historians, first, gods, and 
afterwards demi-gods or heroes, governed it suc- 
cessively, through a series of more than twenty 
thousand years. But the absurdity of this vain and 
fabulous claim is easily discovered. 

To gods and demi-gods, men succeeded as rulers 
or kings in Egypt, ot whom Munetho has left us 
thirty dynasties or principalities. This Manetho 
was an Egyptian high priest, and keeper of tlie sa- 
cred archives of Egypt, and had been instructed in 
the Grecian learning : he wrote a history of Egypt, 
which he pretended to have extracted from the 
writings of Mercurius and other ancient memoirs, 
preserved in th^ archives of the Egyptian temples. 
He drew up this history under the reign, and at 


* Gen. xii. 10—26. 


^ Diod, 1. i. p. 41. 
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the command of Ptolemy Philadelphns. If his 
thirty dynasties are allowed to be successive, they 
make up a scries of time, of more than five thousand 
three hundred years, to the reign of Alexander the 
Great; but this is a manifest forgery. Besides, 
w^e find in Eratosthenes,* who was invited to Alex- 
andria by Ptolemy Euergetes, a catalogue of thirty- 
eight kings of Thebes, all different Irom those of 
Manctho. The clearing up of these difficulties 
has put the learned to a great deal of trouble and 
labour. The most effectual way to reconcile such 
contradictions, is to suppose, with almost all the 
modern writers upon this suoiecl, that the kings of 
these different dynasties did not reign successively 
alter one another, but many ot them at the same 
time, and in different countries of Egypt. There 
were in Egypt four principal dynasties, that of 
Thebes, of d hin, of Memphis, and of Tams. I shall 
noTTiercr^ve uw^ a list of the kings, who 

have reigned in Egypt, of most of whom w^e have 
only the names transmitted to us. 1 shall only take 
notice of what seems to me most proper, to give 
youth the necessary light into this part of history, 
for wliose sake principally I engaged in this under- 
taking; and I shall confine myselt chietly to tlio me- 
moirs left us by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, 
concerning the Eg>’ptivin kings, witiiout even scru- 
pulously preserving the exactness of succession, at 
least in the early part of the monarchy, w^iiich is 
very obscure; and uitliout pretending to reconcile 
these two historians. Their design, especially that 
of Herodotus, was not to lay before us an exact 
series of the kings of Egypt, but only to point out 
those princes whose history appeared to tliein most 
important and instructive. I sliall follow the same 
plan, andbope to be forgiven, for not having involved 
either myself, or my readers, in a labyrinth of almost 
inextricable difficulties, from which the most able 


An historian of (pyrene. 
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can scarce disengage themselves, when they pre- 
tend to follow the series of history, and reduce it to 
fixed and certain dates. The curious may consult 
the learned * pieces, in which this subject is treated 
in all its extent. 

I am to premise, that Herodotus, upon the credit 
of the Egyptian priests whom he had consulted, 
gives us a great number of oracles and singular 
incidents, all which, though he relates them as so 
many facts, the judicious reader will easily discover 
to be what they really are; I mean, fictions. 

The ancient history of Egypt comprehends 2158 
years, and is naturally divided into three periods. 

The first begins with the establishment of the 
Egyptian monarchy, by Menes or Misraim, the son 
of ^ Cham, in the year of the world 1816; and ends 
with the destruction of that monarchy by Cambyses, 
king of Persia, in the year of the world 3479* This 
first period contains 1663 years. 

The second period is intermixed with the Persian 
and Grecian history, and extends to the death of 
Alexander the Great, which happened in the year 
3681, and consequently includes 202 years. 

The third period is that in which a new monarchy 
was formed in Egypt by the Lagidse, or Ptolemies, 
descendants from Lagus ; to the death of Cleopatra, 
the last queen of Egypt, in 3974 ; and this last com-^ 
prehends 293 years, 

I shall now treat only of the first period, reserv- 
ing the two others for the iEras to which they 
belong. 


The Kings of ^GYPT. 

A. M. 

i8ie. Menes. Historians are unanimously agreed, that 

tnt. J. c. Menes was the first king of Egypt. It is pre- 
2186 . 

* Or Ham. 

* Sir John Marsham's Canon Chronic. Father Pezron; the 
Dissertationa of F. Toumemine, and Abb6 Sevin, &c. 
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tended, and not without foundation, that he is the 
same with Misraim, the son of Cham. 

Cham was the second son of Noah. When the 
family of the latter, after the extravagant attempt 
of building the tower of Babel, dispersed them- 
selves into difierent countries, Cham retired to 
Africa ; and it doubtless was he who afterwards 
was worshipped as a god, under the name of Ju- 
piter Ammon. He had four children, "Chus, 
Misraim, Phut, and Canaan. Chus settled in 
Ethiopia, Misraim in Egypt, which generally is 
called in Scripture after his name, and by that of 
Cham* his father; Phut took possession of that ^ 
part of Africa, which lies westward of Egypt ; 
and Canaan, of the country which afterwards bore 
his name. The Canaanites are certainly the same 
people who are called almost always Phoenicians 
by the Greeks, of which foreign name no reason 
can be given, any more than of the oblivion of the 
true one. 

" I return to Misraim. He is allowed to be the 
same with Menes, whom all historians declare to 
be the first king of Egypt, the institutor of the 
worship of the gods, and of the ceremonies of the 
sacrifices. 

1, Busiris, some ages after him, built the famous 
^ity of Thebes, and made it the seat of his empire. 
We have elsewhere taken notice of the wealth and 
magnificence of this city. This prince is not to 
be confounded with Busiris, so infamous for his 
cruelties. 

OsYMANDYAS, ® Diodorus gives a very par- 
ticular description of many magnificent edifices, 

^ Or Cush, Gen. x. 6. 

® Herod. 1. ii. p. 99. Died. 1. i. p. 42. 

^ Diod. 1. i. p. 44, 45. 

* The footsteps of its old name (Mesraim) remain to this 
day among the Arabians, who call it Mesre; by the testimony 
of Plutarch, it was called Xrjiua, Chemia, by an easy corrup- 
tion of Chamia, and this for Cham or Ham. 
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raised by this king ; one of which was adorned with 
sculptures and paintings of exquisite beauty, re- 
presenting his expedition against th^ Bactrians, a 
people of Asia^ whom he had invaded with ^foyr 
hundred thousand foot, and twenty thousand horse. 
In another part of the edifice, was exhibited an 
assembly of the judges, who^e president wore, on 
his breast, a picture of Truth, with her eyes shut, 
and himself was surrounded with books ; an em- 
phatic emblem, denoting that judges ought to be 
perfectly versed in the law's, and impartial in the 
administration of them. 

The king likewise was painted here, offering to 
the gods gold and silver, which he drew every year 
from the mines of Egypt, amounting to the sum of 
sixteen millions.* 

Not far from hence, was seen a magnificent li- 
brary, the oldest mentioned in history. Its title or 
inscription on the front was, The offict, or treamry^ 
of remedies for the diseases of the soul. Near it 
were placed statues, representing all the Egyptian 
gods, to each of whom the king made suitable offer- 
ings ; hy w hich he seemed to be desirous ot intorm- 
ingpostcrity that his life and reign had been crowned 
witli piety to the gods, and justice to men. 

His mausoleum displayed uncommon magnifi- 
cence ; it was encompassed with a circle of gold, 
a cubit in breadth, and 365 cubits in circum- 
ference ; each of which shewed the rising and set- 
ting of the sun, moon, and the rest of the planets. 
** For so early as this king s reign, the Egyptians 
divided the year into twelve months, each consisting 
of thirty days; to which they added every year 
five days and six hours. The spectator did not 
know which to admire most in this stately monu- 
ment, whether the richness of its materials, or the 
genius and industry of the artists. 


p See Sir Isaac Newton’s Chronology, p. 30. 

* Three thousand two hundred myriads of Minae. 
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I '^UcHOREUS, one of the successors of Osyman- 
dyas, built the city of \lemphis. Tliis city was 
150 hirlongs, or more than seven leagues in cir- 
cumference, and stood at the point of the Delta, 
in that part where the Nile divides itself into 
several branches or streams. Soutliward from the 
city, he raised a lofty mole. On the right and 
letl he dug very deep moats^o receive the river. 

These were faced with stone, and raised, near the 
city, by strong causeys ; the whole designed to se- 
cure the city from the inundations of the Nile, and 
the incursions of the enemy. A city so advan- 
tageously situated, and so stiongly torliht d, that it 
was almost the key of the Nile, and, by tliis means, 
commanded the whole country, became soon the 
usual residence of tlie Egyptian kings. It kept 
possession of this honour, till Alexandria was built 
by Alexander the Great. 

M(eris. This king made the famous lake, 
w^hich went by his name, and whereof mention has 
been already made. 

Egypt had long been governed by its native -A.M. 
princes, when strangers, called Shepherd-kings, 
(^csos in the Egyptian language) from Arabia or 2084. 
Phoemcia, invaded and seized a great partot lower 
Egj^pt, and Mem[)his itself; but upper Egypt re- 
mained unconquered, and the kingdom of Thebes 
existed till the reign of Sesostris. These foreign 
princes governed about 260 years. 

" Under one of these princes, called Pharaoh in A. M. 
Scripture (a name common to all the kings of j^‘(j 
Egypt), Abraham arrived there with his wife Sarah, " 920 , ; 
w ho was exposed to great hazard, on account of ‘ 
her exquisite beauty, which reaching the prince s 
ear, she was by him taken from Abraham, upon 
the supposition that she was not his wife, but only 
his sister. 


< t)iod. p. 46. 


' Gen. xli. 10—20. 
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A.M. Thethmosis, or Amosis, having expelled the 
Ant J^ C reigned in lower Egypt 

1825. Long after his reign, Joseph was brought a slave 
A. M. into E^pt, by some Ishmaelitish merchants ; sold 
2276 . to Potiphar ; and, by a series of wonderful events, 
1723 supreme authority, by his being raised 

to the chief employment of the kingdom. I shall 
pass over his history, as it is so universally known. 
But I must take notice of a remark of Justin (the 
epitomizer of Trogus Pompeius,' an excellent his- 
torian of the Augustan age), viz. that Joseph, the 
youngest of Jacob’s children, whom his brethren, 
through envy, had sold to foreign merchants, being 
endow^ed from heaven* with the interpretation of 
dreams, and a knowledge of futurity, preserved, by 
his uncommon prudence, Egypt from the famine 
with which it was menaced, and was extremely 
caressed by the king. 

A. M. J acob also went into Egypt with his whole family, 
km J^*C kindest treatment from the 

1706, * Egyptians, whilst Joseph’s important services were 
fresh in their memories. But after his death, say 
the Scriptures, * there arose up a new kingy which 
knew not Joseph. 

A.M. Rameses-miamun, according to archbishop 
km^T^C name of this king, who is called 

* Pharaoh in Scripture. He reigned sixty-six years, 
and oppressed the Israelites in a most grievous 
manner. “ He set over them task-mastersy to afflict 
them with their burdenSyand they built for Phftraoh 

tr€asur€'Cities,1[ Pithom and Raamses and the 

Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve with 

• Lib. xxxvi. c. 2. * Exod. i. 8. ® Exod. i. II, 13, 14 . 

• Justin ascribes this gift of heaven to Joseph's skill in ma- 
gical arts: Ctlm magicas ibi arta (Egypto sc.) solerti ingam 
percepimtf ^c. 

/ f Heb. urbes thesawrorum. LXX. urhes munitas. These 
^/cities were appointed to preserve, as in a store-houie, the com, 
oil, and other products of Egypt Vatab. 
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rigour^ and the^ made their lives bitter xdth hard 
bondage, in mortar and in brick, and in all manner 
of service in the field; all their service wherein they 
made them serve, xvas with rigour. This king had 
two sons, Araenophis and Busiris. 

AMENOPHiSjthe eldest, succeeded him. He was 
the Pharaoh, under whose .reign the Israelites de- 
parted out of Egypt, and .was drowned in passing 1510. ' 
the Red-Sea. 

Father Tournemine makes Sesostrls, of whom we 
shall speak immediately, the Pharaoh who raised 
the persecution against the Israelites, and oppressed 1491. 
them with the most painful toils. This is exactly 
agreeable to the account given, by Diodorus, of 
this prince, who employed in his Egyptian works 
only foreigners ; so that we may place the memo^ 
rable event of the passage of the Red-Sea, under 
his son Pheron* ; and the characteristic of impiety 
ascribed to him by Herodotus, greatly strengthens 
the probability of this conjecture. The plan I 
have proposed to follow in this history, excuses me 
from entering into chronological discussions. 

* Diodorus, speaking of the Red-Sea, has made 
one remark very worthy our observation ; a tradition 
(says that historian) has been transmitted through 
the whole nation, from father to son, for many ages, 
that once an extraordinary ebb dried up the sea, so 
that its bottom was seen ; and that a violent flow 
immediately after brought back the waters to their 
former channel. It is evident, that the miraculous 
passage of Moses over the Red-Sea is here hinted 
at ; and I make this remark, purposely to admonish 
young students, not to slip over, in their perusal 
of authors, these precious remains of antiquity; 
especially when they bear, like this passage, any 
relation to religion. 


* Lib. iii. p, 74 . 

* This name bears a great resemblance to Pharaoh, which 
was common to the Egyptian kings. 
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Archbishop U-^her snys, that Amenophis left two 
sons, one calle i S sothis or Sesostris, and the other 
Armais. The Gref^k-^ call him Belus, and his two 
sons Eizyptus and Dan ms. 

^S(i:sosTjEiis was notonU one of the most power- 
ful kings of Eijv|)t, but one of the greatest con- 
querors that antiquity boasts of. 

His father, whether by inspiration, caprice, or, 
as the Egyptians say, by the authority of an oracle, 
formed a design of making Ins son a conqueror. 
This he set about after the Egyptian manner, that 
js, in a great and noble v\ay. All the male child- 
ren, born the same day vvith Scsostri*^, were, by the 
king’s order, brought to court. Here they were 
educated as if they had been his own children, 
with the same care bestowed on Sesostris, with 
whom they were brought up. He could not possibly 
have given him more taitlitnl ministers, nor officers 
who more zealously desired the success of his arms. 
The chief part of their education was, the inuring 
them, from their infancy, to a hard and laborious 
life, in order that they might one day be capable 
of sustaining with case the toils of war. They were 
never suffered to eat, till tliey had run, on foot or 
horseback, a considerable race. Hunting was their 
most common exercise. 

“-Elian remarks that Sesostris was taught by 
Mercury, who instructed him in politics, and 
the art of government. This Mercury, is he 
whom the Greeks called Trismegistus, i. c. thrice 
great. Egypt, his native country, owes to him the 
invention of almost every art. The two books, 
which go under his name, bear such evident cha- 
racters of novelty, that the forgery is no longer 
doubted. There w as another Mercury, who also 
was very famous amongst the Egyptians for his 
rare knowledge; and of much greater antiquity than 

r Herod. 1. ii, cap. I0‘2, 110. Diod. I i. p. 48, 54, 

* Ta v&raara iib. iii. C. 4. 
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he of whom we have been speaking. Jamblicus, a 
priest of Egypt, affirms, that it was customary with 
the Egyptians, to affix the name of Hermes or 
Mercury to all the new books or inventions that 
were offered to the public. 

When Sesostris was more advanced in years, his 
father sent him against the Arabians, in order to ac- 
quire military knowledge. Here the young prince 
learned to bear hunger and thirst; and subdued a 
nation which till then had never been conquered. 

The youths educated with him attended him in all 
his campaigns. 

Accustomed by this conquest to martial toils, 
iie was next sent by his father to try his fortune 
Avestward. He invaded Libya, and subdued the 
greatest part of that vast country. 

Sesostris. During this expedition his father a. M. 
died, and left liim capable of attenipting the greatest ‘-' 5 1 3. 
enterprises. He formed no less a design than that ^ 
of the conquest of the world. But before he left 
his kingdom, he provided for his domestic se- 
curity ; in winning the hearts of his subjects by his 
generosity, justice, and a popular and obliging be- 
haviour. He was no less studious to gain the 
affection of his officers and soldiers, whom he wished 
to be ever ready to shed the last drop of tlieir blood 
in his service; persuaded that his enterprises avouIcI 
all be unsuccessful, unless his army should be 
attached to his person, by all the ties of esteem, 
affection, and interest. He divided the country 
into thirty-six governments (called Nomi), and be- 
stowed them on persons of merit, and the most 
approved fidelity. 

In the mean time he made the requisite pre- 
parations, levied forces, and headed them with offi- 
cersofthe greatest bravery and reputation, and these 
were taLen chiefly from among the youths who had 
been educated with him. He hud seventeen hun- 
dred of these officers, who were all capable o£ 
inspiring his troops with resolution, a love of disr 
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cipline, and a zeal for the service of their prince. 
His army consisted of six hundred thousand foot, 
and twenty-four thousand horse, besides twenty- 
seven thousand armed chariots. 

He began his expedition by invading iEthiopia, 
situated to the south of Egypt. He made it tri- 
butary, and obliged the nations of it to furnish him 
annually with a certain quantity of ebony, ivory, 
and gold. 

He had fitted out a fleet of four hundred sail, and 
ordering it to advance to the Red-Sea, made him- 
self master of the isles and cities lying on the coasts 
of that sea. He himself heading his land army, 
over-ran and subdued Asia with amazing rapidity, 
and advanced farther into India than Hercules, 
Bacchus, and in after-times Alexander himself had 
ever done ; for he subdued the countries beyond the 
Ganges, and advanced as far as the Ocean. One 
may Judge from hence how unable the more neigh- 
bounng countries were to resist him. The Scythians^ 
as far as the river Tanais, as well as Armenia, and 
Cappadocia, were conquered. He left a colony in 
the ancient kingdom of Colchos, situated to tlie east 
of the Black-Sea, where the Egyptian customs and 
manners have been ever since retained. Herodotus 
saw in Asia Minor, from one sea to the other, monu- 
ments of his victories. In several countries was 
read the following inscription engraven on pillars : 
SesoBtris^ king of kings, and lord (f lords, subdued 
this country by the power of his arm. Such pillars 
were found even m Thrace, and his empire ex- 
tended from the Gan^ to the Danube. In his 
expeditions, some nations bravely defended thefr 
liberties, and others yielded them up without mak- 
ing the least reastance. This disparity was denoted 
by him m hieroglyphical figures, on the monuments 
erected to perpetuate the remembrance of his vic- 
tories, agreeably to the Egyptian practice. 

The scarcity of provisions in Thrace stopped the 
progress of bis conquests, and prevented his ad* 
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vancing farther in Europe. One remarkable cir- 
cumstance is observed in this conqueror, whenever 
once thought, as others had done, of preserving 
his acquisitions; but contenting himself with the 
glory of having subdued and despoiled so many 
nations ; after having made wild havoc up and 
cloven the world for nine years, he confined iiimself 
almost within the ancient limits of Egypt, a few 
neighboming provinces excepted; lur we do not 
find any traces or footsteps of this new empire, ei- 
ther under himself or his successors. 

He returned therefore laden with the ‘spoils of 
the vanquished nations, dragging after him a num- 
berless multitude of captives, and covered with 
greater glory than any of his predecessors ; that 
glory I mean vvhich employs so many tongues and 
pens in its praise ; w hich consists in invading a great 
number of provinces in a hostile way, and is often 
productive of numberless calamities. Herew’ard- 
ed liis officers and soldiers w ith a truly roval mag- 
nificence, in proportion to their rank and merit. 
He made it both his pleasure and duty, to put the 
companions of his victory in such a condition as 
might enable them to enjoy, during the remainder 
of their days, a calm and easy repose, the just re- 
ward of their past toils. 

With regard to himself, for ever careful of his 
own reputation, and still more of making his pow er 
advantageous to his subjects, he employed the re- 
pose w'hich peace allowed him, in raising works 
that might contribute more to the enriching of 
Egypt, than the immortalizing his name; w’orks, in 
which the art and industry of the workman was 
more admired, than the immense sums wffiich had 
been expended on them. 

A hundred famous temples, raised as so many 
momiments of gratitude to the tutelar gods of all 
the cities, were the first, as w^ell as the most illus- 
trious, testimonies of his victories ; and he took caru 
^0 publish in the inscriptions on them, that these 

vor. I, 
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mighty works had been completed without burden- 
ing any of his subjects. He made it his glory to 
be tender of them, and to employ only captives in 
these monuments of his conquests. The Scrip- 
tures take notice of something like this, where they 
speak of the buildings of Solomon.* But he 
prided himself particularly in adorning and en- 
riching the temple of Vulcan at Pelusium, in ac- 
knowledgment of the protection which he fancied 
that god had bestowed on him, when, on his return 
from his expeditions, his brother had a design of 
destroying him in that city, with his wife and chil- 
dren, by setting lire to the apartment where ho 
then lay. 

His great work was, the raising, in every part 
of Egypt, a considerable number of high banks or 
moles, on which new cities were built, in order 
that these might be a security for men and beasti 
during the inundations of the Nile. 

From Memphis, as far as the sea, he cut, on 
both sides of the river, a great number of canals, 
for the conveniency of trade, and the conveying of 
provisions, and for the settling an easy correspond- 
ence between such cities as w^ere most distant 
from one another. Besides the advantages of traf- 
fic, Egypt was, by these canals, made inaccessible 
to the cavalry of its enemies, which before had so 
often harassed it by repeated incursions. 

He did still more. To secure Egypt from the 
inroads of its nearer neighbours, the Syrians and 
Arabians, he fortified all the eastern coast from 
Pelusium to Heliopolis, that is, for upwards of seven 
leagues, f 

Sesostris might have been considered as one of 
the most illustrious and most boasted heroes of 
antiquity, had not the lustre of his warlike actions, 
as well as his pacific virtues, been tarnished by a 

* 2 Chron. viii. 9. But of the children of Israel did Solomon 
make no servants for his work. 

t 150 stadia, about IS miles English. 
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thirst of glory, and a blind fondness for his own 
grandeur, which made him forget that he was a 
man. d he kings and chiefs of the conquered na- 
tions came, at stated times, to do homage to their 
victor, aiul pay him the appointed tribute. On 
every ot'>)ev occasion, he treated them with suffi- 
cient humanity and generosity. But when he went 
to tiic tcinpic, or entered his capital, he caused 
tlie^e princes to be harnessed to his car, tour 
abreas t, instead of horses ; and valued himself upon 
his being thus drawn by the lords and sovereigns 
of other nations. What 1 am most surprised at, 
is, that Diodorus should rank this foolish and in- 
human vanity among the most shining actions of 
this prince. 

Being grown blind in his old age, be died by 
his own liands, after having reigned thirty-three 
years, and left his kingdom infinitely rich. His em- 
pire, nevertheless, did not reach beyond the fourth 
generation. But tliere still remained, so low as the 
reign of Tiberius, magnificent monuments, which 
shewed tlie extent of Egypt under “Scsostris, and 
the immense tributes which were paid to it.* 

I now go hack to some facts which took place 
in this period, but which w^ere omitted, in order 
that I might oot break the thread of the history, 
and now I shall but barely mention them. 

About the aera in question, the Egyptians settled 
themselves in divers parts of tljc earth. The co- 
lony, which Cccrops led out of Egypt, built twelve 
cities, or rather as many towns, of which he com- 
posed the kingdom of Athens. 

Wc observed, tliat the brother of Sesostris, 


‘ Tacit. Ann. 1 . ii. c. (JO. 

* Lef^ebanfur indicta gentihus iributa — baud miinis magnified 
(jiuhn nunc vi Parthorum aiit potmtid Romand jubeniur — In- 
icribed on pillars, were read the tributes imposed on vanquish- 
ed nations, which were not inferior to those now paid to lire 
Parthian and Roman powers. 

O 2 
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A. M. 
2530 . 


A. M. 

2533 . 


A. M. 

254 * 9 . 


called by the Greeks Danaus» had formed a de- 
sign to murder him, on his return to Egypt, after 
his conquests. But being defeated in his horrid 
project, he was obliged to fly. He thereupon re- 
tired to Peloponnesus, where he seized upon the 
kingdom of Argos, which had been founded about 
four hundred years before, by Inachus. 

Busiris, brother of Ameno|)his, so infamous 
among the ancients for his cruelties, exercised his 
tyranny at that time on the banks of the Nile ; and 
barbarously murdered all foreigners who landed in 
his country : this was probably during the absence 
of Sesostris. 

About the same time, Cadmus brought from 
Syria into Greece, the invention of letters. Some 
pretend, that these characters or letters were Egyp- 
tian, and that Cadmus himself was a native of 
Egypt, and not of Phoenicia; and the Egyptians, 
who ascribe to themselves the invention of every 
art, and boast a greater antiquity than any other 
nation, give to their Mercury the honour of in- 
venting letters. JMost of the learned * agree, that 
Cadmus carried the Phoenician or Syrian letters 
into Greece, and that those letters were the same 
as the Hebraic ; the Hebrews, who formed but a 
small nation, being comprehended under the gene- 
ral name of Syrians. Joseph Scaliger, in his notes 
on the Chronicon of Eusebius, proves, that the 
Greek letters, and those of the Latin alphabet 
formed from them, derive their original from the 
ancient Phoenician letters, which are the same with 
the Samaritan, and were used by the Jews before 
the Babylonish captivity. Cadmus carried only 
sixteen letters t into Greece, eight others being 
added afterwards. 


* The reader may consult, on this subject, two learned dis- 
sertations of Abbe Renaudot, inserted in the second volume of 
The History of the Academy of Inscriptions. 

t The sixteen letters brought by Cadmus into Greece, arc 
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I return to the history of the Egyptian kings, 
whom I shall hereafter rank in the same order as 
Herodotus has assigned to tliem. 

Pheron succeeded Sesostris in his kingdom, 
but not in his glory. " Herodotus relates but one 
action of his, which shews ho\v greatly he had de- 
generated from the religious sentiments of his fa- 
tlicr. In an extraordinary inundation of the Nile, 
which exceeded eighteen cubits, this prince, enraged 
at tije wild havoc which was made by it, threw a 
javelin at the river, as if lie intended thereby to 
chastise its insolence ; l)ut was himseU immediately 
punished for his impiety, if the historian may he 
credited, with the loss of sight. 

Proteus. He was of Memphis, where, in 
Herodotus's time, his temple w^as still standing, in 
which was a chapel dedicated to Venus the Stranger. 
It is conjectured that this Venus was Helen. For, 

a, B, y, E, i, X, X, (j.f V, 0 , p, O', Ty V. Palamedes, at 
the siege of Troy, i. e. upwards of two hundred and fifty 
years lower than Cadmus, added the four following, 6, 
and Simonides, a longtime after, invented the four otheis, 
namely, y. 

^ Herod. 1. ii. c. III. Diod. 1. i. p. 5 k Herod. 1. ii. c. 112, 

120 . 

* I don’t think myself obliged to enter here into a discus- 
sion, which would be attended with very perplexing difficul- 
ties, should I pretend to reconcile the series, or succession of 
the kings, as given by Herodotus, with the opinion of arch- 
bishop Usher. This last supposes, with many other learned 
men, that Sesostris is the son of that Egyptian king ^vho was 
drowned in t&e Ued-Sea, whose reign must consequently have 
begun in the year of the world 2513, and cnniinued till the 
year 2547, since it lasted thirty-three years. Should we allow 
fifty years to the reign of Pheron his son, there would still be 
an interval of above two hundred years between Pheron and 
Proteus, who, according to Herodotus, was the immediate suc- 
cessor of the former; since Proteus lived at the time of the 
siege of Troy, which, according to Usher, was taken An. Mun. 
2820. I know not whether his almost total silence on the 
Egyptian kings after Sesostris, w as ow'ing to his sense of this 
dilficulty. 1 suppose a long interval to have occurred between 
Pheron and Proteus; accordingly Diodorus (hb. i. p. Iiv.) fills 
it up with a great many kings; and the same must be said of 
some of the allowing kings. 


A.M. 

2517. 
Ant. J. C 
1457. 


A. M, 
2800. 
Ant. ,1. ( 

1204. 
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in the reign of this monarch, Paris the Trojan, re- 
turning home with Helen, whom he had stolen, 
was driven by a storm into one of the mouths of 
the Nile, called Canopic; and from thence was 
conducted to Proteus at Memphis, who repn^aclied 
him in the strongest terms for his base pertidy and 
guilt, in stealing the wife of his liost, and with her 
all the efi’ects in his liouse. He added, that the 
only reason why he did not punish him with death 
(as his crime deserved) was, because the Egyp- 
tians were careful not to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of strangers : that lie would keep Helen, w ith 
all the riches that were brought with her, in order 
to restore them to their lawful owner : tluit ns for 
himself (Paris), he must cither quit his dominions 
in three days, or expect to be treated as an enemy. 
The king’s order was obeyed. Paris continued 
his voyage, and arrived at Troy, whither he wais 
closely pursued by the Grecian army. The Greeks 
summoned the Trojans to surrender Helen, and 
wdth her all the treasures of which her husband liad 
been plundered. The Trojans answered, that nei- 
ther Helen, nor her treasures, were in their city. 
And indeed, w^as it at all likely, says Herodotus, 
that Priam, who w as so wise an old prince, should 
choose to see his children and country destroyed 
before his eyes, rather tlian give the Greeks the just 
and reasonable satisfaction they desired ? But it 
was to no purpose for them to affirm with an oath, 
that Helen was not in their city; the Greeks, being 
firmly persuaded that they were trified with, per- 
sisted obstinately in tlieir unbelief : the deity, con- 
tinues the same historian, being resolved that the 
Trojans, by the total destruction of their city and 
empire, should teach the affrighted world this les- 
son That great crimes are attended 

WITH AS GREAT AND SIGNAL PUNISHMENTS 


* fvuv ji£yd\ujv iicr) aa) al 

^apa, rwv 
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FROM THE OFFENDED GODS. MenelauS, OH his 
return from Troy, called at the court of king Pro- 
teus, who restored him Helen, with all her trea- 
sure. Herodotus proves, from some passages in 
Homer, that the voyage of Paris to Egypt was 
not unknown to this poet. 

Rhampsinitus. What is related by Herodo- 
tus concerning the treasury built by this king, who 
was the richest of all his predecessors, and liis de- 
scent into hell, has so much the air of romance and 
fiction, as to deserve no mention here. 

Till the reign of this king, there had been some 
shadow, at least, of justice and moderation in 
Egypt; but in the two following reigns, \jolence 
and cruelty usurped their place. 

^ Cheops and Cephren. These two princes, 
who were truly brothers by the similitude of their 
manners, seem to have vied with each other which 
of them should distinguish himself most, by a bare- 
faced impiety towards the gods, and a barbarous 
inhumanity to men. Cheops reigned fifty years, 
and his brother Cephren fifty-six years after him. 
They kept the temples shut during the whole time 
of their long reigns ; and forbid the offering of 
sacrifices under the severest penalties. On the 
other hand, they oppressed their subjects by em- 
ploying them in the most grievous and useless 
works ; and sacrificed the lives of numberless mul- 
titudes of men, merely to gratify a senseless ambi- 
tion of immortalizing their names by edifices of an 
enormous magnitude, and a boundless expence. 
It is remarkable, that those stately pyramids, which 
have so long been the admiration of the whole 
world, were tlie effect of the irreligion and merci- 
less cruelty of those princes. 

' Mycerinus. He was the son of Cheops, but 
of a character opposite to that ol his father. So 

• L. ii. c. 121, 123. ^ Herod. 1. ii. c. 124, 128. Died. I. i. 
p. 57. i Herod, 1. ii. p. 139, 140. Diod. p. 58. 
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far from walking in his steps, he detested his con- 
duct, and pursued quite different measures. He 
again opened the temples of the gods, restored the 
sacrifices, did all that lay in his power to com- 
fort his subjects, and make them forget their 
past miseries ; and believed himself set over them 
for no other purpose but to exercise Justice, and to 
make them taste all the blessings of an equit- 
able and peaceful administration. He heard their 
complaints, dried their tears, alleviated their misery, 
and thought himself not so much the master as 
the father ot his people. This procured him the 
love ot them all. Egypt resounded vvitli his 
praises, and his name commanded veneration in 
all places. 

One would naturally conclude, that so prudent 
and humane a conduct must have drawn down 
on Mycerinus the protection of the gods. But 
it happened far otherw ise. His misfortunes began 
from the death ol a darling and only daughter, in 
whom his whole felicity consisted. He ordered 
extraordinary honours to be paid to her memory, 
which were still continued in Herodotus’s time. 
This historian informs us, that in the city of Sais, 
exquisite odours were burnt, in the day-time, at 
the tomb of this princess; and that during the 
night a lamp was kept constantly burning. 

He was told by an oracle, that his reign would 
continue but seven years. And as he complained 
of this to the gods, and enquired the reason, why 
so long and prosperous a reign had been granted to 
his father and uncle, w ho w^ere equally cruel and 
impious, whilst his ow n, which he had endeavour- 
ed so carefully to render as equitable and mild as 
it was possible for him to do, should be so short 
and unhappy ; he was answ^ered, that these w^ere 
the very causes of it, it being the w ill of the gods, 
to oppress and afflict Egypt during the space of 
150 years, as a punishment for its crimes; and 
that his reign, which w as to have been like those ol 
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the preceding monarchs, of fifty years' continu- 
ance, was shortened on account of liis too great 
lenity. Mycerinus likewise built a pyramid, but 
much inferior in dimensions to that ot ln> lather. 

^ Asychts. He enacted the law relating to 
loans, which forbade a son to borrow money, w ithout 
giving the dead body of his father by w ay of secu- 
rity for it. The law added, that in case the son 
took no care to redeem his father’s body by re- 
storing the loan, both himself and his children 
should be deprived for ever of the rights of sepul- 
ture. 

He valued himself for having surpassed all his 
predecessors, by the building a pyramid of brick, 
more magnificent, if this king wais to he credited, 
than any hitherto seen. The following inscription, 
by its founder’s order, w as engraved upon it. Com- 
pare ME NOT WITH PYRAMIDS BUILT OF Sl'ONE ; 

WHICH I AS MUCH EXCEL AS JUPITER DOES 
ALL THE OTHER GODS.* 

If we suppose the six preceding reigns (the exact 
duration of some of which is not fixed by Herodo- 
tus) to comprise one hundred and seventy years, 
there will remain an interval of near three hundred 
years, to the reign of Sabachus the Ethiopian. In 
tliis interval I place a few circumstances related in 
Holy Scripture. 

‘ Pharaoh, king of Egypt, gave his daughter in A. M. 
marriage to Solomon king of Israel ; w ho received 
herinthat partof Jerusalem called the city of David, 
till he had built her a palace. 

Sksach or Shishak, otherwise called Sesonchis. 

^ It was to him that Jeroboam fled, to avoid the a. M. 
wrath of Solomon, w ho intended to kill him. He 

Ant.T.C 

07 S 

^ Herod. 1 . ii. c. 136. M Kings iii, 1 . 

^ I Kings xi. 40. and sW. 

* The remainder of tbe inscription, as we find it in Hero- 
dotus, is — for men plunging long poles down to the bottom of 
the lake, drew bricks E^^verav) out of the mud which 

stuck to them, and gave me this form. 
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A. M. 

3033 . 
Ant. J. C, 
971 . 


A. M. 

3063 . 

AntJ.C, 

941 . 


abode in Egypt till Solomon’s death, and then re- 
turned to Jerusalem, when, putting himself at the 
head of the rebels, he won from Rehoboam, the son 
of Solomon, ten tribes, over whom he declared 
himself king. 

This Sesach, in the fifth year of the reign of Re- 
hoboam, inarched against Jerusalem, because the 
Jews had transgressed against the Lord. ^ He came 
with twelve hundred chariots of war, and sixty thou- 
sand horse. He had brought numberless multitudes 
of people, who were all * Libyans, Troglodytes, and 
Ethiopians. He made himself master of all the 
strongest cities of Judah, and advanced as far as 
Jerusalem. Then the Ling, and the princes of Israel, 
having humbled themsei\e^, and imploicd tlie pro- 
tection of the God of Israel ; God told them, by his 
prophet Shemaiah, that, because they humbled 
themselves, he would not utterly destroy tliem as 
they had deserved ; but that they should be the ser- 
vants of Sesach : in order that ility might know the 
difierence of hissei'vke^ and the service oj the king- 
doms of the t country. Sesach retired from Jeru- 
salem, after having plundered the treasures of the 
house of the Lord, and of the king’s house ; he 
carried ofl' every thing with him, and even also the 
300 shields of gold which Solomon had made, 

"" Zerah, king of Ethiopia, and doubtless of 
Egypt at the same time, made war upon Asa king 
of Judah. His army consisted of a million of men, 
and three hundred chariots of w ar. Asa marched 
against him, and drawing up his army in order of 
battle, in full reliance on the God w hom he served : 
Lord,” says he, “ it is nothing for thee to help 
whether with many, or with them that have no 
power. Help us, O Lord our God, for we rest 
on thee, and in thy name we go against this 

* 2 Chron. xii. 1 — 9 . ® 2 Cbron. xiv. 9—1 3. 

* The English version of the Bible says, The Labimi, tlw 
Sukkiims, and the Ethiopians. 

t Or, of the kingdoms of the earth. 
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“ multitude ; O Lord, tbou art our God, let not 
“ man prevail against thee.'' A prayer offered up 
with such strong faith was heard. Ciod struck the 
Ethiopians with terror; they fled, and all were 
irrevocably deteated, being dcstj'oytd befoix the 
Lord, and btjore his host. 

" Anysis. He was blind, and under his reign 

Sabachus, king of Ethiopia, being encouraged 
by an oracle, entered Egypt with a nunjerous army, 
and possessed himself ot it. He reigned with great 
clemency and justice. Instead of putting to death 
such criminals as had been sentenced to die by the 
judges, he made them repair the causeys, on which 
the respective cities to which they belonged were 
situated. He built several magnificent temples, 
and among the rest, one in the city of Bubastus, of 
which Herodotus gives a long and elegant descrip- 
tion. After a reign of fifty years, w hich was the 
time appointed by the oracle, he retired voluntarily 
to his old kingdom of Ethiopia; and left the throne 
of Egypt to Anysis, who, during this time, had 
concealed himself in the fens. It is believed that A. M. 
this Sabachus was the same with SO, whose aid was 3279. 
implored by Hoshea, king of Israel, against Shal- ^*^^25 * 
manaser king of Assyria. 

Sethon. He reigned fourteen years. 

He is the same with Seveclms, tlieson ofSabacon A. M. 
or So the Ethiopian, who reigned so long over 3285. 
Egypt. This prince, so far from discharging the ^*'*'’ *^* 
functions ol a king, was ambitious of those of a 
priest ; causing hnni^elt to be consecrated high- 
priest ot Vulcan. Abandoning himself entirely 
to superstition, he neglected to defend his kingdom 
by force ol arms ; paying no regard to military 
inen, from a firm persuasion that he should never 
have occasion tor their assistance ; he therefore was 
so far from endeavouring to gain their affections, 
that he deprived them of their privileges, and even 

'' Herod. 1. ii.cap. 137. Dk)d. 1. i. p. 59. o 


2 Kings xvii. 4-. 
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dispossessed them of the revenues of such lands as 
his predecessors had given them. 

He was soon made sensible of their resentment 
in a war that broke out suddenly, and from which 
he delivered himself solely by a miraculous protec- 
tion, if Herodotus may be credited, who intermixes 
his account of this war with a great many fabulous 
particulars. Sanach^rib (so Herodotus calls this 
prince) king of the Arabians and Assyrians, having 
entered Egypt with a numerous army, the Egyptian 
officers and soldiers refused to march against him. 
The high priest of Vulcan, being thus reduced to 
the greatest extremity, had recourse to his god, 
who bid him not despond, but march courageously 
against the enemy with the few soldiers he could 
raise, Sethon obeyed. A small number of mer- 
chants, artificers, and others who were the dregs 
of the populace, Joined him ; and w ith this hand- 
ful of men, he marched to Pelusium, where Sana- 
charib had pitched his camp. The night following, 
a prodigious multitude of rats entered the camp 
of the Assyrians, and gnawdng to pieces all their 
bowstrings, and the thongs of their shields, rendered 
them incapable of making the least defence. Being 
disarmed in this manner, they were obliged to fly; 
and they retreated w ith the loss of a great part of 
their forces. Sethon, when he returned home, or- 
dered a statue of himself to be set up in the temple 
of Vulcan, holding in his right hand a rat, and 
these words to be inscribed thereon : Let the 

MAN W^HO BKHOLDS ME EEAllN TO REVERENCE 
THE GODS.* 

It is very obvious that this story, as related here 
from Herodotus, is an alteration of that which is 
told in the second book of Kings. ^ We there see, 
that Sennacherib king of the Assyrians, having sub- 
dued all the neighbouring nations, and made himself 
master of all the other cities of Judah, resolved to be- 


* ’E; EfJLe EJtrE^yj^ E^OJ, 


P Chap. xvii. 
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siege Hezekiah in Jerusalem, his capital city. The 
ministers of .this holy king, in spite of his opposi- 
tion, and the remonstrances of the prophet Isaiah, 
who promised them, in God’s name, a sure and 
certain protection, provided they would trust in 
him only, sent secretly to the Egyptians and Ethio- 
pians for succour. Their armies, being united, 
marched to the relief of Jerusalem at the time ap- 
pointed, and were met and vanquished by tlie Assy- 
rian in a pitched battle. He pursued them into 
Egypt, and entirely laid waste the country. At his 
return from thence, the very night before he was to 
have given a general assault to Jerusalem, which 
then seemed lost to all hopes, the destroying angel 
made dreadful havoc in the camp of the Assyrians ; 
destroyed a hundred fourscore and five thousand 
men by fire and sword ; and proved evidently, that 
they had great reason to rely, as Hezekiah had 
done, on the promise of the God of Israel. 

This is the real fact. But as it was no ways 
honourable to the Egyptians, they endeavoured to 
turn it to their own advantage, by disguising and 
corru[)ting the circumstances of it. Nevertheless, 
the footsteps of this history, though so much de- 
faced, ought yet to be highly valued, as coming 
from an historian of so great antiquity and autho- 
rity as Herodotus. 

The prophet Isaiah had foretold, at several times, 
that this expedition of the Egyptians, which had 
been concerted, seemingly, with such prudence, 
conducted with the greatest skill, and in which the 
forces of tw o powerful empires were united, in order 
to relieve the Jews, w ould not only be of no ser- 
vice to Jerusalem, but even destructive to Egy[)t 
itself, whose strongest cities would betaken, its ter- 
ritories plundered, and its inhabitants of all ages and 
sexes led into captivity. Seethe 18th, 19th, t-’Oth. 
30th, 31st, &c. chapters of his prophecy. 

Archbishop Usher and Dean Prideaiix suppose 
that it was at this period, that the ruin of the 
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A. M. 
3299. 
Lnt. J. C, 
705. 


famous city No-Amon,* spoken of by the pro- 
phet Nahum, happened. That prophet says, ** that 
she was carried away — that her young children 
were dashed in pieces at the top of all the streets — 
that the enemy cast lots for her honourable men^ 
and that all her great men were bound in chains. He 
observes, that all these misfortunes befel that city, 
when Egypt and Ethiopia xverc her strength; 
which seems to refer clearly enough to the time of 
which we are here speaking, when Tharaca and 
Sethon had united tlieir forces. However, this 
opinion is not without some difficulties, and is con- 
tradicted by some learned men. It is sufficient 
for me, to have hinted it to the reader. 

' Till the reign of Setlion, the Egyptian priests 
computed three hundred and forty-one genera- 
tions of men; which make eleven thousand three 
hundred and forty years; allowing three genera- 
tions to a hundred years. They counted the like 
number of priests and kings. The latter, whether 
gods or men, had succeeded one another without 
interruption, under the name of Piromis, an 
Egyptian word signifying good and virtuous. The 
Egyptian priests shewed Herodotus three hundred 
and forty-one wooden colossal statues of these Pi- 
romis, all ranged in order in a great hall. Such was 
the folly of tlie Egyptians, to lose themselves as it 
were in a remote antiquity, to which no other peo- 
ple could dare to pretend. 

‘ Tharaca. He it was who joined Sethon, with 
an Ethiopian army, to relieve Jerusalem. After the 

^ Nahum iii. 8, 10. ^ Herod. 1. ii. cap. 142. 

• Afric. apud Syncel. p. 74. Diod. 1. i. p. 59. 

* The Vulgate calls that city Alexandria, to which the He- 
brew gives the name of No-Amon ; because Alexandria was 
afterwards built in the place where this stood. Dean Prideaux, 
after Bochart, thinks that it was Thebes, surnamed Diospolis. 
Indeed, the Egyptain Amon is the same with Jupiter. But 
Thebes is not the place where Alexandria was since built. 
Perhaps there was another city there, which alio was called 
No-Amon. 
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death of Sethon, who had sitten fourteen years on the 
throne, Tharaca ascended it, and reigned eighteen 
years. He was the last Ethiopian king who reigned 
in Egypt. 

After his death, the Egyptians, not being able to 
agree about the succession, were two years in a 
state of anarchy, during which there were great 
disorders and confusions among them. 

TWELVE KINGS. 

‘ At last, twelve of the principal noblemen, con- A. M. 
spiring together, seized upon the kingdom, and di- 
vided it amongst themselves into as many parts. ^^35’ ' 
It was agreed by them, that each should govern 
his own district with equal power and authority, 
and that no one should attempt to invade or seize 
the dominions of another. They thought it neces- 
sary to make this agreement, and to bind it with the 
most dreadful oaths, to elude the prediction of an 
oracle, which had foretold, that he among them 
who should offer his libation to Vulcan out of a 
brazen bowl, should gain the sovereignty of Egypt. 

They reigned together fifteen years in the utmost 
harmony : and to leave a famous monument of 
their concord to posterity, they jointly, and at a 
common expence, built the famous labyrinth, 
which was a pile of building consisting of twelve 
large palaces, with as many edifices underground 
as appeared above it. I have spoken elsewhere 
of this labyrinth. 

One day, as the twelve kings were assisting at a 
lolemn and periodical sacrifice offered in the temple 
of Vulcan, the priests, having presented each of 
them a golden bowl for the libation, one Avas want- 
ing; when * Psammetichus, without any design, 
supplied the want of this bowl with his brazen hel- 
met (for each wore one), and witli it performed 

^ Herod. ]. ii. cap. 147, 152. 

^ He was one of the twelye. 
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the ceremony of the iihation. Tfn's accident struck 
the rest of tl)e kings, and recalled to their memo- 
ry the prediction of the oiaclc above-mentioned. 
They tliouglit it therefore necessary to secure them- 
selves from his attempts, and thcrefoi’e, with one 
consent, banished him into the fenny parts of 
Tgypt. 

Alter PsaLiinieticIuis had passed some years there, 
waiting a favourable opportunity to revenge him- 
self for the affront which had been put upon him, a 
courier brought him advice, that brazen men were 
landed in Egypt, These were Grecian soldiers, 
Carians and lonians, who had been cast upon 
the coasts of Egypt by a storm ; and were completely 
covered with helmets, cuirasses, and other arms of 
brass. Psammetichus immediately called to mind 
the oracle, which had answered him, that he should 
be succoured by brazen men from the sea-coast. 
He did not doubt but the prediction was now ful- 
filled. He therefore made a league with these 
strangers ; engaged them with great promises to 
stay with him ; privately levied other forces ; and 
put these Greeks at their head ; when giving battle 
to the eleven kings, he defeated them, and remain- 
ed sole possessor of Egypt. 

A. M. Psammetichus. “ As this prince owed his pre- 

3334. servation to the lonians and Carians, he settled 
^ 670 ^ them in Egypt (from which all foreigners hitherto 
had been excluded) ; and, by assigning them suf- 
ficient lands and fixed revenues, he made tliem 
forget their native country. By his order, Egyptian 
children were put under their care to learn the 
Greek tongue ; and on this occasion, and by this 
means, the Egyptians began to have a correspond- 
ence with the Greeks; and from that sera, the 
Egyptian history, which till then had been inter- 
mixed with pompous fables, by the artifice of the 


licrod. 1. ii. c. 153, 154, 
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priests, begins, according to Herodotus, to speak 
with greater truth and certainty. 

As soon as Psarametichus was settled on the 
throne, he engaged in war against the king of As- 
syria, on the subject of the boundaries of the two 
empires. This war was of long continuance. Ever 
since Syria had been concjuered by the Assyrians, 
Palestine, being the only country that separated the 
two kingdoms, was the subject of continual discord; 
as afterwards it was between the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucidm. They were eternally contending for it, 
and it was alternately won by the stronger. Psam- 
metichus, seeing himself the peaceable possessor of 
all Egypt, and having restored the ancient form of 
government,* thought it high time for him to look 
to his frontiers; and to secure them against the 
Assyrian, his neighbour, whose power increased 
daily. For this purpose he entered Palestine at 
the head of an army. 

Perliaps we are to refer to the beginning of this 
war, an incident related by * Diodorus: that the 
Egyptians, provoked to see the Greeks posted on 
the right wing by the king himself, in preference to 
them, quitted the service, to the number of upwards 
of two hundred thousand men, and retired into 
Ethiopia, where they met with an advantageous 
settlement. 

^ Be this as it will, Psammctichus entered Pale- 
stine, where his career was stopped by Azotus, 
one of the principal cities of the country, which 
gave him so much trouble, that he w as forced to 
besiege it twenty-nine years, before he could take 
it. This is the longest siege mentioned in ancient 
history. 

* Lib, i. p. 61. r Herod, lib, ii. c. 157. 

* This revolution happened about seven years after the 
captivity of Manaaseh king of Judah. 
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This was anciently one of the five capital cities 
of the Pliilistines. The Egyptians having seized 
it some time before, had fortified it with such care, 
that it was their strongest bulwark on that side. 
Nor could Sennacherib enter Egypt, till he had 
first made himself master of this city,^ which was 
taken by Tartan, one of his generals. The As- 
syrians had possessed it hitherto ; and it was not 
till after the long siege just now mentioned, that 
the Egyptians recovered it. 

‘ In this period, the Scythians leaving the banks 
of the Palus MaBOtis, Tfiade an inroad into Media, 
defeated Cyaxares the king of that country, and 
deprived him of all Upper Asia, of which they kept 
possession during twenty-eight years. They pushed 
their conquests in Syria, as far as to the frontiers of 
Egypt. But Psammetichus marching out to meet 
them, prevailed so far, by his presents and entreaties, 
thatthey advanced nofarther, and by that means deli- 
vered his kingdom from these dangerous enemies. 

^Till his reign, the Egyptians had imagined 
themselves to be the most ancient nation upon 
earth. Psammetichus was desirous to prove this 
himself, and he employed a very extraordinary 
experiment for this purpose; he commanded (if 
w'e may credit the relation) two children, newly 
born of poor parents, to be brought up (in tfie 
country) in a hovel, that was to be kept con- 
tinually shut They were committed to the care 
of a shepherd (others say, of nurses, whose tongues 
were cut out), who w'as to feed them wdth the milk 
of goats ; and was commanded not to suffer any 
person to enter into this hut, nor himself to speak 
even a single word in the hearing of these children. 
At the expiration of two years, as the shepherd 
was one day coming into the hut to feed these 
children, they both cried out, with hands extended 

* Isa. XX. ] . • Herod. 1, i, c. 105. v Herod 1. ii. 3. 
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to\\’ards their foster-father, beccos^ beccos. The 
shepherd surprised to hear a language that was 
quite new to him, but which they repeated fre- 
quently afterwards, sent advice of this to the king, 
who ordered the children to be brought before him, 
in order that he liimself might be witness to the 
truth of what was told him : and accordingly both 
of them began, in his presence, to stammer out 
the sounds above mentioned. Nothing now was 
wanting but to ascertain what nation it was that 
used this word ; and it w'as found, that the Phry- 
gians called bread by this name. From this time 
they were allowed the honour of antiquity, or ra- 
ther of priority, which the Egyptians themselves, 
notwithstanding their jealousy of it, and the many 
ages they had possessed this glory, were obliged to 
resign to them. As goats were brought to these 
children, in order that they might feed upon their 
milk, and historians do not say that they were 
deaf; some are of opinion that they might have 
learnt tlie word iec, or beccos, by mimicking the 
cry of those creatures. 

Psammetichus died in the 24 th year of Josias 
king of Judah, and was succeeded by his son 
Xechao. 

’^Nhchao. ^This prince is often mentioned in -A. M. 
Scripture under the name of Pharaoh-Necho. 

He attempted to join the Nile to the Red-Sea 
by cutting a canal from one to the other. The 
distance which separates them is at least a thou- 
sand stadia. '(■ Alter a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand workmen hud lost their lives in this attempt, 


b Herod. 1. ii. c. 158. 

He is called Necho in the English version of the Scrip- 
tures. 

t Allowing 625 feet (or 125 geometrical paces) to each 
stadium, the distance will be !18 English miles and a little 
a^>ove one-third of a mile. Herodotus says, that this design 
was afterwards put In execution by Darius ihe Persian, li. ii. 
€. ] 58. 
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Nechao was obliged to desist. The oracte which 
had been tionsulted by him, having answfei*®#, 
this ne^ canal would open a passage to the Bai'ba- 
mns llfbr so the Egyptians called ail other nations) 

more successful in another enter- 
prise. Skilful Phoenician mariners, whom he had 
taken into his service, having sailed from the-Red- 
Sea in order to discover the coasts of Africa, wbrit 
successfully round it ; and the third year after 
their setting out, returned to Egypt through the 
Straits of Gibraltar. This was a very extraordi- 
nary voyage, in an a^ when the compass was not 
known. It was made twenty-one centuries before 
Vasco de Gama, a Portuguese (by discovering 
the Gape of Good Hope, in the year 1497), found 
out the very same way to sail to the ~ 
which these Phoenicians hadf cOnde frdm 
the Medheitanean. 

'* The BatWe^iahs and Medes htfring destroyed 
Nineveh, and wth it tl^ emfilfC of ffTe fi^smTs, 
were thereby become so formJflkble, tHBfttf^dEEW 
upon themselves the jealousy of all their neigh- 
bours. Nechao, alarmed at the danger, advanced 
to the Euphrates, at the head of a powerful army, 
in order to check their progress. Josiah, king of 
Judah, so famous for his uncommon piety, o^ 
serving that' ffe toojc his route through .Thdea,* re- 
solved to opjfose his passage. Withfthis view, ne 
raised all the’ forces of his kingdofti, and posted 
himSelf in llie valley of Me3®ab, (a city on this 
side Jordan, bilonging to TO tnbd of l^ahasd#, 
and called Magdolus by Herodotus). Nechao in- 
formed him by a herald, that Ms entet^rise was 
not designed against him; that be Iwd other 
enemies in view, and that he had undertaken this 
war in the name of God, who was with him; 
that for this reason he advised Josiah not to^cog,: 

* Herod. 1. iv. c. 42. ^ Joieph. Antiqil. c.^ 



t^-invade Egypt. 
' Nechao was 
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cern with this war, for fear lest it other- 

wisf alrould turn to his disadvantage. However, 
Josiah was not moved by these reasons : he wa# 
sensible that the bare march of so powerful an 
army through Judea, would entirely ruin it. And- 
besides, he feared that the victor, after the defeat 
of the Babylonians, w ould fall upon him, and dis- 
possess him of part of his dominions. He therefore 
marched to engage Nechao ; and was not only 
overthrown by him, but unfortunately received a 
wound, of which he died at Jerusalem, whither he 
had ordered himself to be carried. 

Nechao, animated by thjs victory, continued his. 
mai||h, wid advanced tow'ards the Euphrates. He- 
debated the Babylppians ; took Carchtmish,. a 
large city in that country ; and, securing to himself 
the possession of it by a strong garrison, returned 
tc^his own kingdom, ^er having been absent from 
it three months. 

' Being informed in his march homeward, that 
Jehoahaz had caused himself to be proclaimed king 
at Jerusalem, without first asking his consent, he 
commanded him to meet him at Riblah in Syria. 
The unhappy prince was no sooner arrived there, 
than he was put in chains by Nechao ’s order, and 
sent prisoner to Egypt, where he died. From 
thence, pursuing his march, he came to Jerusalem, 
where he placed Eliakim (called by him Je- 
hoiakim), another of Josiah ’s sons, upon the throne, 
in the room of his brother ; and imposed an annual 
tribute on the land, of a hundred talents of silver, 
and one talent of gold.* This being done, he re- 
turned in triumph to Egypt. 


, 2 Kings xxiii. 33, 35. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 1, 4. 

* The Hebrew silver talent, acconling to Dr. Cumberland, is 
equivalentto 353/. lls. lOid. sothatl 
100 talents ^glish money make f *-35,359 is. a. 
The gold talent, according to the same, 5075 15 7J , 
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A. M. 
33Q7. 
Ant. J.C 
607. 


^ Herodotus, mentioning this king s expedition, 
and the victory gained by him at*Magdoliis (as 
he calls it), says, that he afterwards took the city 
Cadytis, which he represents as situated in the 
mountains of Palestine, and equal in extent to 
Sardis, the capital at that time not only of Lydia, 
but of all Asia Minor: this description can suit 
only Jerusalem, which was situated in the manner 
above described, and was then the only city in 
those parts that could be compared to Sardis. It 
appears besides from Scripture, that Nechao, after 
his victory, made himself master of this capital of 
Judea; for he was there in person, when he gave 
the crown to Jehoiakim. The very name Cadytis, 
which in Hebrew signifies the Holy, clearly denotes 
the city of Jerusalem, as is proved by the learned 
dean Prideaux.| 

Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, observing that, 

, since the taking of Carchemish by Nechao, all 
' Syria and Palestine had shaken off their allegiance 
to him ; and that his years and infirmities would 
not permit him to march against the rebels in |)er- 
son, he therefore associated his son Nabuchodo- 
nosor, or Nebuchadnezzar, with him in the em- 
pire, and sent him at the head of an army into 
those countries. This young prince vanquished 
the army of Nechao near the river Euphrates, re- 

^ Lib. ii. c. 1 59. 

* Megiddo. 

t From the time that Solomon, by means of bis temple, 
had made Jerusalem the common place of worship to all Israel, 
it was distinguished from the rest of the cities hy the epithet 
Holi/, and in the Old Testament was called Air Hakkodcs/i, 
i. e. the city of holiness, or the holy city. It bore this title 
upon the coins, and llie shekel was inscribed Jerusa/ad Ke- 
diuha, i. e. Jerusalem the holy. At length Jerusalem, for bre- 
vity’s sake, was omitted, and only Kedusha reserved. IJie Sy- 
riac being the prevailing language in Herodotus’s time, Ke- 
dusha, by a change in that dialect of sh into </#, was made Ke- 
dutha; and Herodotus giving it a Greek termination, it was 
writ or Cadytis. Frideaux's Connection of the Old 

4snd New TetiamaU, VoL L Part I.p, 80, 81. 8i o. EdiL 
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covered Carchemish, and reduced the revolted 
provinces to their allegiance, as ^Jeremiah had 
foretold. *'Thus he dispossessed the Egyptians of 
all that belonged to them, from the * little ^ river of 
Egypt to the Euphrates, which comprehended all 
Syria and Palestine. 

Nechao dying after he had reigned sixteen years, 
left the kingdom to his son 

PsAMMis. ^ His reign was but of six years’ du- A. M. 
ration ; and history has left us nothing memorable 
concerning him, except that he made an expedition 
into Ethiopia. 

It was to this prince that the Eleans sent a splen- 
did embassy, after having instituted the Olympic 
games. They had established all the regulations, 
and arranged every circumstance relating to them, 
with sucli care, that, in their opinion, nothing 
seemed wanting to their perfection, and envy itself 
could not find any fault with them. ‘ However, they 
did not desire so much to have the opinion, as to 
gain the approbation of the Egyptians, who were 
looked upon as the w isest and most judicious peo- 
ple in the world. Accordingly, the king assembled 
the sages of his nation. After every thing had been 
heard, which could be said in favour of this insti- 
tution, the Eleans were asked, w hether citizens and 
foreigners were admitted indifferently to these 
games ; to which answer was made, that they 
were open to every one. To this the Egyptians 
replied, that the rules of justice w ould bave been 
more strictly observed, had foreigners only been 

^ Jer. xlvi. 2. ^2 Kings xxiv. 7. * A rivo Algypti. 

^ Herod, l.ii. c. 160. ^ c. 160. 

This little river of Egypt, so often mentioned in Scripture, 
as the boundary of Palestine towards Egypt, was not the Nile, 
hut ^ small river, which running through the desert that lay 
betwixt those two nations, was anciently the common boun- 
dary of both. So far the land which bad been promised to 
the posterity of Abraham, and divided among them by lot, 
pvrendpd. fJen. xv. 18. Josh. xv. i. 
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admitted to these combats; because it was very 
difficult for the judges, in their award of the victory 
and the prize, not to be prejudiced in favour of 
their fellow-citizens. 

A- M. Apries. “In Scripture he is called Pharaoh- 
J^ C Hophra. He succeeded his father Psanunis, and 
594'.* reigned twenty-five years. 

During the first years of his reign, he was as 
fortunate as any of his predecessors. He turned 
his arms against the island of Cyprus ; besieged 
j the city of Sidon by sea and land ; look it, and 
made himself master of all Phoenicia and Palestine. 

So rapid a success elated his heart to a prodi- 
gious degree, and, as Herodotus informs us, swelled 
him with so much pride and infatuation, that he 
boasted, it was not in the power of the gods them- 
selves to dethrone him ; so great was the idea he 
had formed to himself of the firm establishment of 
his own power. It was with a view to these arro- 
gant notions, that Ezekiel put the vain and impious 
words following into his mouth : ""My river is mine 
mn^ and I have made it for myself] But the true 
God proved to himafterw'ards that he had a master, 
and that he was a mere man ; and he had threatened 
him long before, by his prophets, with all the cala- 
mities he was resolved to bring upon him, in order 
to punish him for his pride. 

Shortly after Hophra had ascended the throne, 
Zedekiah^ king of Judah, sent an embassy, and 
concluded an alliance with him ; and the year fol- 
lowing, breaking the oath of fidelity which he had 
taken to the king of Babylon, he rebelled openly 
against him. 

Notwithstanding Cod had so often forbidden 
his people to have recourse to the Egyptians, or 
to put any confidence in that people; notwithstand- 
ing the repeated calamities which had ensued upon 

*■ Jer. xliv. 30. ° Herod. 1. ii. c. I Cl. Diod, 1. i. p. 63. 

^ Ezek. xxix. 3. r Ezek. xvii. 15. 
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the various attempts which they had made to pro- 
cure assistance from them ; they still thought this 
nation their most sure refuge in danger, and ac- 
cordingly could not forbear applying to it. This 
they had already done in the reign of the holy king 
Hezekiah ; which gave occasion to God’s message 
to his people, by the mouth of his prophet Isaiah / 
Wo to them that go down to Egypt for help, and 
“ stay on horses and trust in chariots, because they 
are many; but they look not unto the holy One 
of Israel, neither seek the Lord. The Egyptians 
are men, and not God, and their horses flesh, 
not spirit: when the Lord shall stretch out his 
hand, both he that helpeth shall fall, and he that 
is holpen shall fall down, and they shall fall to- 
“ gether.” But neither the prophet nor the king 
were heard ; and nothing but the most fatal expe- 
rience could open their eyes, and make them see 
evidently the truth of Gods threatenings. 

The Jews behaved in the very same manner on 
this occasion. Zedekiah, notwithstanding all the 
remonstrances of Jeremiah to the contrary, resolved 
to conclude an alliance with the Egyptian monarch ; 
who, pufl:ed up with the success of his arms, and 
confident that nothing could resist his power, de- 
clared himself the protector of Isi aeJ, and promised 
to deliver it from the tyranny of Nabuchodonosor. 
But God, oft'cnded that a mortal had dared to in- 
trude himself into his [)Iace, thus declared himself 
to another prophet : Son of man, set thy face 

“ against Pharaoh king of Egypt, and prophesy 
against him, and against all Egypt. Speak and 
“ say. Thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I am 
“ against thee. Pharaoh, king of Egypt, the great 
“ dragon that lieth in the midst X)f his rivers, which 
“ hath said, My river is my own, and I have made 
“ it for myself. But I will put hooks in thy jaws,” 
&c. God, after comparing him to a reed, w^hicb 


105 : 


f I&a.xxxi. ]. S. 


4 Esek. xxix. 2 , S, 4. 
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breaks under the man who leans upon it, and 
wounds his hand, adds, " Behold, I will bring 
a sword upon thee, and cut off man and beast 
‘‘ out of thee ; the land of Egypt shall he desolate, 
and they shall know that I am the Lord, because 
“ he hath said, The river is mine, and I have 
“ made it.” The same * prophet, in several suc- 
ceeding chapters, continues to foretel the calamities 
with wliich Egypt was going to be overwhelmed. 

Zedekiah w^as far from giving credit to these pre- 
dictions. When he heard of the approach of the 
Egyptian army, and saw Nabuchodonosor raise the 
siege of Jerusalem, he fancied that his deliverance 
was completed, and anticipated a triumph. His 
joy, however, was but of short duration ,* for the 
Egyptians seeing the Chaldeans advancing, did not 
dare to encounter so numerous and well-disciplin- 
A. ]\i. ed an army. ‘They therefore marched back into 
3‘tU). their own country, and left the unfortunate Zede- 
kiah exposed to all the dangers of a war in which 
they themselves had involved him. Nabuchodo- 
nosor again sat down before Jerusalem; took and 
burnt it, as Jeremiah had prophesied, 

I A. M. ” Many years after, the chastisements with w hich 
! 3430. God had threatened Apries (Pharaoh-Hophra) be- 
^^574 ^ Cyrenians, a Greek 

^ * colony, which had settled in Africa, between Libya 
and Egypt, having seized upon, and divided among 
themselves, a great part of the country belonging 
to the Libyans ; forced these nations, who were 
thus dispossessed by violence, to throw themselves 
into the arms of this prince, and implore his pro- 
tection. Immediately Apries sent a mighty army 
into Libya, to oppose the Cyrenians; but tliis 
army being defeated and almost cut to pieces, the 
Egyptians imagined that Apries had sent it into 
Libya, only to get it destroyed ; and by that means 
to attain the power of governing his subjects witht 

^ Ezek. xxix. 8, 9. • Chap, xxix, xxx, xxxi, xxxii. ^ Jer. 
xxxvii. t>, 7, ■ Herod. 1. ii. c. 1 01, kc. Died. 1. i. p. (32. 
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out check or control. This reflection prompted 
the Egyptians to shake oflf the yoke of a prince, 
whom they now considered as their enemy. But 
Apries, hearing of the rel>ellion, dispatched Amasis, 
one of his officers, to suppress it, and force the 
rebels to return to their allegiance. But the mo- 
ment Amasis began to address them, they placed 
a helmet upon his head, in token of the exalted 
dignity to which they intended to raise him, and 
proclaimed him king. Amasis having accepted 
the crown, staid with the mutineers, and conlirmcd 
them in their rebellion. 

Apries, more exasperated than ever at this news, 
sent Patarbemis, another of his great officers, and 
one of the principal lords of his court, to put 
Amasis under an arrest, and bring him before him ; 
but Patarbemis not being able to carry off Amasis 
from the midst of the rebel army, by which be 
was surrounded, was treated by Apries, at his 
return, in the most ignominious and inhuman man- 
ner ; for his nose and ears were cut otf by the 
command of that prince, who never considered, 
that only his want of power had prevented his 
executing his commission. So barbarous an out- 
rage, committed upon a person of such high distinc- 
tion, exasperated ilje Egyptians so much, tiiat the 
greatest part ot them joined the rebels, and tlie in- 
surrection became general. Apries was now forcetl 
to retire into Upper Egypt, where he supported 
himself some years, dunug which Amasis made 
himself master of the rest of his dominions. 

The troubles which thus distracted Egypt, af- 
forded Nabuchodonosor a favourable opportunity 
to invade that kingdom ; and it was God himself 
who inspired him with the resolution. This prince, 
who was the instrument of God's wrath (thougli 
he did not know himself to be so) against a people 
whom he w'as resolved to chastise, had ju t before 
taken Tyre, where himself and his army had la- 
boured under incredible difficulties. To recum- 
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pense their toils, God ahandonodr,E|ypt/ to their 
arms. It is wonderful to hi<r the Creator hioteclf 
revealing his designs on this subject. There are 
few passages in Scripture more remarkable than 
this, or whici give a clearer idea of the supreme 
authority w^h God exercises over all the princes 
and kingdoms of tlie earth : * “ Son of man (says 
the Almighty to his prophet Ezekiel), Ncbuchad- 
nez?ar, king of Babylon, caused his army to serve 
a. great service against Tyrus : every head was 
‘‘made bald, and every shoulder was peeled:* 
“ yet had he no wages, nor his army, f for the 
“ service be had served against it. Therefore, thus 
“ aaithithe Lord God : Behold, I will give the land 
‘‘ of Egypt unto Nebachalbiezzar, king of Babylon, 
“ and he shall take lier multitude, and take her 
“ spoil, and take her prey, and it shall be the 
wa^s for his army. I have given him tlie land 
“ of Egypt for his labour, wherewith he served 
“ against it, because they wrought for me, saith 
the Load God.” Says another propliet : ^ “ He 
“ shall array himself with the land of Egypt, as a 
“ shepherd putteA oo hk garment, and he shall 
go forth from then^ in peace.” Thus shall he 
lo^ himself with booty, and thus cover his own 
shoulders, and those of his fold, with all the spoils 

* Chap. xxix. 18, 19, 20. Jerem. xliiu 12. 

* The baldneii of the heads of the Babyloniam, was owing 

to the pressure of their helmets; and their shoulders to 

their carrying baskets of earth, and large pieces of timber, to 
join Tyre to the continent. Baldness was itself a badge of 
slaver]^; and joined to the peeltd shoulders^ shews that the 
conqueror's army sustained even the most servile labours in 
this memorable siege. 

t For the better understanding of this passage, we are to 
know, that Nabuebodonosor sustained incredible hardships at 
the iiege of Tyre ; and flfcl when the Tyrians saw themselTCf 
closely at^ck^, the nob|||l OOnveyed themselves, and their 
richest eflPei, qn ship;bo^, and retired into other island*. 
So that wh^Nabuchodoriosor took the city, he found nothing 
to reciS&i^Bse toil which he bad undergone in this siege. 
S, Jiro^ 
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of Ewf*- Noble expressions ! which shew the 
OM^'ifith which all the power and riches of a king- 
dom are carried away, when Grod appoints the 
•evolution ; and shift, like a garment, to a new 
ov/aet, JWhe has no more to do but to take it, and 
clothe himself with it. 

The king of Babylon taking advantage therefore 
of the intestine divirionS which the rebellion of 
Anwsifi had occasioned in that kingdom, marched 
thither.at Ifaedi'eaM of his arnSy^ He subdued Egypt 
from Migdol or Magdol, a town on the frontiers 
of the Mngdoin,®s far as Syene; in the opposite ex* 
tnebjjty whew it teitlefs.on Ethiopia. He made a 
hoMbie d^abtatibn.'WheFevei' he canie; killed a 
great number of the inliWJitents, and made suchv 
dr^ddt in cdiuttry, that the damage 
ooWd TOt bbttpaired in forty years. Nabuchodo- 
^nheor, having loaded his armf Writh spoils, and 
conijuewd th® whole kingdom, came to ah accom- 
modation with Aoiasis ; and TeO^ing him as his 
viceroy there, returned to. Balyten? 

* Apries (Phartfbh-Hopifrst) now leavihg the 
place where he had concealed* himself, advanced 
towards the sea-coast (probably on the side of 
Libya) ; and hiring an army of Carians, tpsiOns, 
and other foreigaers, he marched against AmHfiis, 
to whom he gave battle nefer Memphis ; but being 
overtfome, Apries was taken prisoner, carried to 
the dtyiof Sids, and there strangled in hts own 
pHaW. 

The Almighty had giwan; by the mouth of his 
■prophets, an aStonishiiTg relation of the seweral cir- 
cumstances of this mi^ty etfeit. it was He who 
broken the povteh Of Aprtfes,.ft*hich was once 
V ii|rgjj|l^le ; and put the sword into the hand of 
Nabuchodonosor, in order that he might chastise 
^d humble that haughty prifte. ‘ “ I am,” said 
■’faej ^ against Pharaoh kh^ of Egypt, and will 

» Herod. 1. ii. c. 163, 169, Diod. 1. i. p. 62. 

. *i£wk. XXX. 22. 
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break his arms, which were strong, but now are 
“ broken; and I will cause the sword to fall out 
“ of his band. — ^ But I will strengthen the arms 
“ of the king of I^abvlon, and put iny sword into 
his hand. — ^ And tliey shall know that 1 am 

“ the Lord.” 

He enumerates the towns which were to fall a 
prey to the victors ; ‘^Pathros, Zoan, No, (called in 
the Vulgate Alexandria), Sin, Aven, Phibeseth, &c.* 
He takes notice particularly of the unhappy end 
of the king, w ho was to be delivered up to his ene- 
mies. * Tlius saith the Lord : Behold, 1 will 
“ give Pharaoh-Hophra, the king of Egypt, into 
the hand of his enemies, and into the hand of 
them that seek his life.” 

Lastly he declares, that during forty years the 
Egyptians shall be oppiessed with every species of 
calamity, and be reduced to so deplorable a state, 
^ That there sliould be no more a prince of the 
land of Egypt.” d he event verified this pro- 
phecy, which was gradually accor»)plished. Soon 
after the expiration of these forty years, Egypt was 
made a province of the Persian empire, to which 
its kings, though natives of the country, were tri- 
butary, and thus the accomplishment of the predic- 
tion began. It was completely fulfilled on the 
death of Nectaiiebus, the last king ot Egyptian ex- 
traction, A. M- 3654. Since that time Egypt has 
constantly been governed by foreigners, Eor since 
the ruin of the Persian monarchy, it has been sub- 
ject successively to the Macedonians, the Romans, 
the Saracens, the Mamalukes, and lastly to the 
Turks, who possess it to this day. 

• God was not less punctual in the accomplish- 

Ezek. XXX. 24-. ' Ezek. xxx. 25. Ver. 14, 17. 

• Jerem. xliv. 30. ^ Ezek. xxx. 13. 

* Jerem. chap, xliii, xliv. 

* I have given the names of these towns as they stand in our 
English version. In the margin are printed against Zoan, 
Tanis; against Sin, Pelusium ; against Aven, Heliopolis; 
against Phibeseth, Pubastum (Bubastus) ; and by these last 
•'ames they are mentioned in the original French of M. Rolling 
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ment of his prophecies, with regard to such of his 
own people as had retired, contrary to his pro- 
hibition, into Egypt, after the taking of Jerusalem; ^ 
and had forced Jeremiah along with them. The 
instant they had reached Egypt, and were arrived 
at Tahpanhes (or Tanis) the prophet, after having 
hid in their presence (by God’s command) stones 
in a grotto, which was near the king’s palace, de- 
clared to them, that Nahuchodonosor should soon 
arrive in Egypt, and that God would establish his 
throne in that very place ; that this prince would 
lay waste the whole kingdom, and carry fire and 
sword into all places; that themselves should fall 
into the hand of these cruel enemies, when one part 
of tliein would l)C massacred, and the rest led cap- 
live to Babylon; that only a very small number 
should escape the common desolation, and be at 
last restored to their country. i\ll tliese prophe- 
cies had tlieir accomplishment in the appointed 
time. 

Amasis. After the death of Apries, Amasis A. 
became peaceable possessor of Egypt, and reigned 
over it forty years. He was, according to ^ Plato, 
a native of the city of Sais. 

' As he was but of mean extraction, he met with 
no respect in the beginning of his reign, but was 
only contemned by his subjects ; he was not insen- 
sible of this ; but nevertheless thought it his interest 
to subdue their tempers by management and ad- 
dress, and win their affection by gentleness and 
reason. He had a golden cistern, in which him- 
self, and those persons who were admitted to bis 
table, used to w^ash their feet ; he melted it down, 
and had it cast into a statue, and then exposed the 
new' god to public worship. The people hasted in 
crowds to pay their adoration to the statue. The 
king having assembled the people, informed them 
of the vile uses to which this statue had once been 


^ In Tiro. 


^ Herod. 1. ii, c. 172. 
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put, which nevertheless was now the object of their 
religious prostrations : the application was easy, and 
had the desired success; the people thenceforward 
paid the king all the respect that is due to majesty. 

^ He always used to devote the whole morning 
to public business, to receive petitions, give audi- 
ence, pronounce sentence, and hold his councils; 
the rest of the day was given to pleasure ; and as 
Amasis, in hours of diversion, was extremely gay, 
and seemed to carry bis mirth beyond due bounds, 
his courtiers took the liberty to represent to him 
the unsuitableness of such a behaviour; when 
he answered, that it was as impossible for the 
mind to be always serious and intent upon busi- 
ness, as for a bow to continue always bent. 

It was this king who obliged the inhabitants of 
every town to enter their names in a book, kept 
by the magistrate for that purpose, with their pro- 
fession, and manner of living. Solon inserted this 
custom among his laws. 

He built many magnificent temples, especially 
at Sais the place of his birth. Herodotus admired 
especially a chapel there, formed of one single 
stone, which was twenty one cubits* in front, 
fourteen in depth, and eight in height ; its dimen- 
sions within were not quite so large : it had been 
brought from Elephantina, and two thousand men 
had employed three years in conveymg it along 
the Nile. 

Amasis had a great esteem for the Greeks. He 
granted them large privileges ; and permitted such 
of them as were desirous of settling in Egypt, to 
live in the city of Naucratis, so famous for its 
harbour. When the rebuilding of the temple of 
Delphi, which had been burnt, was debated on, 
and the expence was computed at three hundred 
talents,! Amasis furnished the Delphians with a 

^ Herod. 1. ii. c. 73. 

* The cubit is one foot and almost ten inches. Vide luprd* 

t Or, 68,125/. sterling. 
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very considerable siun towards discharging their 
quota, which was the fourth part of the whole 
charge. 

He made an alliance with the Cyrenians, and 
married a wife from among them. 

He is the only king of Egypt who conquered the 
island of Cyprus, and made it tributary. 

Under his reign Pythagoras came into Egypt/, 
being recommended to that monarch by the famous 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, who had contracted a ' 
friendship with Amasis, and will be mentioned 
hereafter. Pythagoras, during his stay in Egypt, 
w as initiated in all the mysteries of the country ; 
and instructed by the priests in whatever was most 
abstruse and important in their religion. It was 
here he imbibed his doctrine of the Metempsy- 
chosis, or transmigration of souls. 

In the expedition in which Cyrus conquered so 
great a part of the world, Egypt doubtless was sub- 
dued, like the rest of the provinces ; and Xeno- 
phon positively declares this in the beginning of his 
Cyropaedia, or institution of that prince.* Proba- 
bly, after that the forty years of desolation, which 
had been foretold by the prophet, were expired, 

Egypt beginning gradually to regain strength, Ama- 
sis shook off the yoke, and recovered his liberty. 

Accordingly, we find, that one of the first cares 
ofCambyses, the son of Cyrus, after he had ascended 
the throne, was to carry his arms into Egypt. On 
his arrival there, Amasis w^as just dead, and suc- 
ceeded by his son Psammenitus. 

PsAMMENiTus. Cambyses, after having gained A. M. 
a battle, pursued the enemy to Memphis ; besieged 
the city, and soon took it : however, he treated ^”^25 
the king with clemency, granted him his life, and 
assigned him an honourable pension ; but being 
informed that he was secretly concerting measures 


* xai 'EXArJywv 'tm iv rij ’Acrljt, KatxSai hel 

-Jci?ianrmy^ xa» xa) AtyuTrriwy, p, 5. edit. Hutchiiisoiu. 

VOL, I. I 
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to iMKOtid 111 tbrone, tie pot bin to death, 
FnnnenitiB reigned bnt six nontbs: allEnpt 
aobnittedinnediateli to tbe victor. Tbepartrco- 
Ian of this bistoiy will be related nore at large, 
wbenlconetolbatofCanbyses, 

Here ends tbe socceiiion of tbe Egjptian bing!. 
From tbis nra tbe history of this nation, as was 
before observed, will be blended with that of tbe 
Fenians and Greeks, till tbe death of Alexander. 
At that period, a new monarchy will arise in 
Egypt, ibnnded by Ptolemy the son of Lagos, 
w w will condnoe to Cleopatra, that is, for aboot 
three bondrtd yean. I shall treat each of these 
snl^ects, in tbe several periods to which they b^ 
long. 
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CARTHAGINIANS. 


PART THE first. 

CHARACTER, MANNERS, RELIGION, and GOVERNitENt 
^tkc CARTHAGINIANS. 


SECT. I. 

Carthage formed after the Model of of which 

that City was a Colony. 

^IThE Carthaginians were Indebted to theTyrians* 
not only for their origin, but for their njanoen, 
language, customs, laws, religion, and their great 
application to commerce, as will appear from every 
part of the sequel. They spoke the same language 
with the Tyrians, and these the same with the Ca- 
naanites and Israelites, that is, the Hebrew tongue, 
or at* least a language which was entirely derived 
from it. Their names had commonly some par- 
ticular meaning : * Thus Hanno signified gracious, 

* Bochart, Part IL 1. ii. c. 16. 

I 2 
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bowitiful; Dido, amiable^ or well beloved; Sopho- 
nisba, one who keeps faithfully her husband’s se- 
crets. From.a Spirit of religion, they likewise joined 
the name of God to their own, conformably to the 
genius of the Hebrews. Hannibal, which answers 
to Hananias, signifies Baal^ [or the Lord] has been 
gracUms to me. Asdrubal, answering to Azarias, 
implies, the Lord will be our succour. It is the 
same with other names, Adherbal, Maharbal, 
Mastanabal, &c. The word Poeni, from which 
Punic is derived, is the same with Phoeni, or Phoe- 
nicians, because they came originally from Phoeni- 
cia. In the Poenulus of Plautus, is a scene written 
in the Punic tongue, which has very much exercised 
the learned.* 

But the strict union which always subsisted be- 
tween the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, is still 
more remarkable. ^When Cambyses had resolved 
to make war upon the latter, the Phoenicians, who 
formed the chief strength of his fleet, told him 
plainly, that they could not serve him against their 
countrymen; and this declaration obliged that prince 
to lay aside his design. The Carthaginians, on 
their side, were n^ver forgetful of the country from 
whence they came, and to which they owed their 
origin. 'They sent regularly every year to Tyre, 
a ship freighted with presents, as a quit-rent or 
acknowledgment paid to their ancient country; 
nn annual sacrifice was oflfered to the tutelar gods 
of by the Carthaginians, who considered Ibem 
as their^protectors likewise. They never failed to 
send thraier the first fruits of their revenues ; nor 
tite titlie of the spoils taken from their enemies, as 
offerings to Hercules, one of the principal gods of 
Tyre and Carthage. The Tyrians, to secure from 
Alexander (who was then besieging their city) what 
valued above all things, I mean their wives 

^ Herod. 1. iii. c. 17 — 19. Polyb. 944. Q. Curt. 1. iv 

c. 2, 3. 

* The first scene of the fifth act, translated into Latin by 
Petit, in the second book of his Miscellanies. 
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and children, sent them to Carthage; where, thou^ 
at a time when the inhabitants of the latter were inr 
volved in a furious war, they werereceived aixi enter- 
tained with such a hindness and generosity as might 
be ex pected fromthe mosttenderand opulent parents. 
Such uninterrupted testimonies of a warm and sin- 
cere gratitude, do a nation more honour, than the 
greatest conquests and the most glorious victories. 

Sect. II. The Religion g/’ r/ieCARTHAGiNiANS. 

It appears from several passages of the history of 
Carthage, that its generals looked upon it as 
indispensable duty, to begin and end all their en- 
terprises with the worship of the gods. ‘^Hamilcar, 
father of the great Hannibal, before he entered 
Spain in a hostile manner, oflFered up a sacrifice 
to the gods ; and his son, treading in his steps, be- 
fore he left Spain, and marched against Rome, went 
as far as Cadiz in order to pay the vows which he 
had made to Hercules, and to offer up new ones, 
in case that god should be propitious to him. 
•After the battle of Cannae, when he acquainted 
the Carthaginians with the joyful- news, he recom- 
mended to them, above all things, the offering up a 
solemn thanksgiving to the immortal gods, for the 
several victories he had obtained. Pro his tantis 
totque victoriis verum esse grates diis immortalibus 
agi haberique. 

Neither did individuals alone pride themselves 
upon displaying, on every occasion, this religious 
care to honour the deity ; but it evidently was the 
genius and disposition of the whole nation. 

^ Polybius has transmitted to us a treaty of peace 
concluded between Philip, son of Demetrius king 
of Macedon, and the Carthaginians, in which the 
great respect and veneration of the latter for the 
deity, and their inherent persuasion that the gods 

** Liv. ). xxi. n. 1. Ibid, n. 2L ' Liv. 1. xxiii. n. ). 

^ L. vii. p. 502. 
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engage in, and preside over, human affairs, and 
particularly over the solemn treaties made in their 
name and presence, are strongly displayed. Men- 
tion is therein made of five or'^six different orders 
of deities ; and this enumeration appears very ex- 
traordinary in a public instrument, such as a treaty 
of peace concluded between two nations. I will 
here present my reader with the very w ords of the 
historian, as it will give some idea of the Cartha- 
ginian theology. This treaty was concluded in the 
presence of Jupiter^ Juno, and Apollo ; in the pre- 
sence of the dcemon or genius (^aiiJuoyo$) of the Car- 
thaginians, of Hercules and lolaus ; in the presence 
of Mars, Triton, and Neptune ; in the presence of 
all the confederate gods f the Carthaginians ; and 
of the sun, the moon, and the earth ; in the presence 
of the rivers, meads, and xvaters ; in the presence 
of all those gods who possess Carthage : what should 
we now say to an instrument of this kind, in which 
the tutelar angels and saints of a kingdom should 
be introduced? 

The Carthaginians had two deities to whom they 
paid a more particular worship, and who deserve to 
have some mention made of them in this place. 

The first was the goddess Coelestis, called like- 
wise Urania, the same with iRe*^Moon, who was 
invoked in great calamities, and particularly in 
droughts, in order to obtain rain : ® that very virgin 
Coelestis, says Tertullian, the promiser of rain, 
Ista ipsa Virgo Coelestis pluviarum pollicitatrix. 
Tertullian, speaking of this goddess and of jEscu- 
lapius, makes the heathens of that age a challenge, 
which is hold indeed, but at the same time very 
glorious to the cause of Christianity; declaring, 
that any Christian who may first come, shall oblige 
these fdse gods to confess publicly, that they are 
but devils ; and consenting that this Christian shall 
be immediately killed, if he does not extort such a 


» Apolog, c. xxiii. 
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confession from the mouth of these gods. Nisi sc 
dcemones confessi fuerint Chrisiiano mentiri non 
audentes, ibidem iilius Christiani procacissimi san- 
guinemfundite, St Austin likewise makes frequent 
mention of this deity. ** JVhat is norVy says he, be- 
come of CoelestiSy xvhose empire was once so great in 
Carthage? This was doubtless the same deity, 
whom ^Jeremiah calls the queen of heaven; and 
who was held in so much reverence by the Jewish 
women, that they addressed their vows, burnt in- / 
cense, poured out drink-offerings, and made cakes 
for her with their own hands, ut faciarU placentas 
regince coeli ; and from whom they boasted their 
having received all manner of blessings, whilst they 
regularly paid her this w'orship; whereas, since 
tljey had failed in it, they had been oppressed with 
misfortunes of every kind. 

The second deity particularly adored by the 
Cartliaginians, and in whose honour human sacri- 
fices were offered, was S^rn, known in Scrip- 
ture by the name of Molocfr; and this worship 
had passed from Tyre to Carthage. Philo quotes 
a passage from Sanchoniathon, which shews that the 
kings of Tyre, in great dangers, used to sacrifice 
their sons to appease the anger of the gods ; and 
that one of them, by this action, procured himself 
divine honours, and was worshipped as a god, 
under the name of the planet Saturn ; to this 
doubtless was owing the fable of Saturn’s devour- 
ing his own children. Private persons, when they 
were desirous of avertii^ any great calamity, took 
the same method ; and, in imitation of their princes, 
were so very superstitious, that such as had no child- 
ren, purchased those of the poor, in order that 
they might not be deprived of the merit of such 
a sacrifice. This custom prevailed long among 
the Phoenicians and Canaanites, from whom the^ 
Israelites borrowed it, though forbidden expressly 


^ Id Psalm zcviii. 


i Jer.vii. 18. and xliv. 17 — 25. 
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by Heaven. At brst, these children were inhumanly 
biirnt, either in a fiery furnace, like those in the 
valley of Hiiinon, so often mentioned in Scripture; 
or enclosed in a flamingstatue of Saturn. ^ The cries 
of these unhappy victims were drowned by the unin- 
terrupted noise of drums and trumpets. Mothers* 
made it a merit, and a part of their religion, to 
view this barbarous spectacle with dry eyes, and 
without so much as a groan ; and if a tear or a 
sigh stole from them, the sacrifice was less ac- 
ceptable to the deity, and all the effects of it were 
entirely lost. ^ This strength of mind, or rather 
savage barbarity, was carried to such excess, that 
even mothers would endeavour, with embraces and 
kisses, to hush the cries of their children; lest, 
had the victim been offered with an unbecoming 
grace, and in the midst of tears, it should be dis- 
pleasing to the god : Blanditiis et osetdis comprime- 
bant vagitum, ne Jiebilis hostia immolareturJ^ They 
afterwards contented themselves with making their 
children pass through the fire; as appears from 
several passages of Scripture, in which they fre- 
quently perished. 

" The Carthaginians retained the barbarous cus- 
tom of offering human sacrifices to their gods, till 
the ruin of their city :f an action w hich ought to 

^ Plut. de superstit. p. 171. ^ Tertul. in Apolog. 

^ Minut. Felix. “ Q. Curt. 1. iv. c. 5. 

* TIa§eiarriK£i ij dtByxtos \a) dfrfiva’Kros, &c. The 
cruel and pitiless mother stood by as an unconcerned spec- 
tator ; a groan or a tear falling from her, tuould have hem pu- 
nished by a fine; and still the child must have been sacrificed. 
Pint, de superstiticne. 

f It appears from Tertullian’s Apology, that this barbarous 
custom prevailed in Africa long after the ruin of Carthage. 
Irfiantes penes 4Mc(m Saiumo imniolabantur paldm usque ad 
proconmlatum Tiberii, qui eosdem sacer dotes in eisdem arhoribus 
iernpli iui obtmbratricilm scelerum votveis crucibus expomit, teste 
militia patrice nostra, qua id ipsum msmus HU proconsuli functa 
esl, i. e. Children were ^blicly sacrificed to Saturn, down 
to the proconsulship of Tiberius, who hanged the sacrificing 
priests themselves on the trees which shad^ their temple, as 
on 80 many cro^ti; raised to expiate their crimes, of which 
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have been called a sacrilege rather than a sacrifice. 
Sacrilegium verius quam sacrum. It was sus- 
pended only for some years, from the fear they 
were under of drawing upon themselves the indig- 
nation and arms of Darius I. king of Persia, who 
forbade them the oifering up of human sacrifices, 
and the eating the flesh of dogs : ® but tliey soon 
resumed this horrid practice, since, in the reign of 
Xerxes, the successor to Darius, Gelon the tyrant 
of Syracuse, having gained a considerable victory 
over the Carthaginians in Sicily, among 'other 
conditions of peace which he enjoined them, in- 
serted this article ; viz. That no more human sacri- 
jices should be offered to Saturn. And, doubtless, 
the practice of the Carthaginians, on this very oc- 
casion, made Gelon use this precaution. ^ For 
during the whole engagement, which lasted from 
morning till night, Hamilcar, the son of Hanno 
their general, was perpetually offering up to the 
gods sacrifices of living men, who were thrown in 
great numbers on a flaming pile ; and seeing his 
troops routed and put to flight, he himself imshed 
into it, in order that he might not survive his own 
disgrace, and to extinguish, says St. Ambrose 
speaking of this action, with his own blood this 
sacrilegious fire, when he found that it had not 
proved of service to him.’*^ 

the militia of our country are witnesses, who were the actors 
of this execution at the command of this proconsul. Ter lull. 
Apolog. c. 9. Two learned men are at variance about the 
proconsul, and the time of hit goyernmenU Salmasius con- 
fesses his ignorance of both; but rejects the authority of 
Scaliger, who, for proamsulatum, reads proconsulcm Tihcrii, 
and thinks Tertullian, when he writ his Apology, had forgot 
his name. However this be, it is certain that the memory of 
the incident here related by Tertullian was then recent, and 
probably the witnesses of it had not been long dead. 

® Plut. de serd vindic. deorum, p. 552. 

p Herod. 1. vii, c. 167. 

* In ipso$ quo9 adokhat sete pratcipiumt ignet, ut eo$ vcl 
cruore suo extingueret, quo4 tibi nihil prqfuiise cognoverat. S. 
Amb. 
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In times of pestilence * they used to sacrifice a 
great number of children to their gods, unmoved 
^h pity for a tender age, which excites compas- 
sion in the most cruel enemies; thus seeking a 
remedy for their evils in guilt itself ; and endea- 
vouring to appease the gods by the most shocking 
barbarity. 

^ Diodorus relates an instance of this cruelty 
which strikes the reader with horror. At the time 
that Agathocles was just going to besiege C^hage, 
its inhabitants seeing the extremity to which they 
were reduced, imputed all their misfortunes to the 
just anger of Saturn, because that, instead of offer- 
ing up children nobly born, who were usually sacri- 
ficed to him, there had been fraudulently substituted 
in their stead the children of slaves and foreign- 
ers. To atone for this crime, two hundred child- 
ren of the best families in Carthage were sacrificed 
to Saturn ; besides which, upwards of three hundred 
citizens, from a sense of their guilt of this pretended 
crime, voluntarily sacrificed themselves. Diodorus 
adds, that there was a brazen statue of Saturn, the 
hands of which were turned downward; so that 
/ when a child was laid on them, it dropped imme- 
diately into a hollow', where was a fiery furnace. 

Can this, says ' Plutarch, be called worshipping 
the gods ? Can we be said to entertain an honour- 
able idea of them, if we suppose that they are 
pleased with slaughter, thirsty of human blood, 
and capable of requiring or accepting such offer- 
ings ? ' Religion, says this judicious author, is placed 
between two rocks, that are equally dangerous to 

^ L. XX. p. 756. ^ De superstilione, p. 169 — 17 1. 

* Idem, in Camili. p, 132. 

* Ciim pcstc laborarent, cruenid sacrorum religione et scelcre 
pro rtmedio usi sunt, Shtippe hommet ui victimas immolabant, et 
impuberes (qua cetas etiam hostium mUericordiam provocat) aris 
adniovebanty paean deorum sanguine eorum eijMseenies, pro 
rwn tfUA dii maxime rogori iolent, Juatin. 1. xviii. c. 6. T^e 
Gauls at well as Germans used to sacrifice men, if Dionysius 
and Tacitus may be credited. 
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man, and injurious to the deity, I mean impiety 
and superstition* The one, from an affectation of 
free-thinking, believes nothing ; and the other, from 
a blind weakness, believes all things. Impiety, to 
rid itself of a terror which galls it, denies the very 
existence of the gods : whilst superstition, to calm 
its fears, capriciously forges gods, which it makes 
not only the friends, but protectors and models, 
of crimes. ' Had it not been better, says he farther, 
for the Carthaginians to have had originally a Cri- 
tias, or a Diagoras, who were open and undisguised 
atheists, for their lawgivers, than to have establish- 
ed so frantic and wicked a religion ? Could the Ty- 
phons and the giants (the avowed enemies of the 
gods), had they gained a victory over them, have 
established more abominabl#5acrifices? 

Such were the sentiments which a heathen enter- 
tained of this part of the Carthaginian worship. 
One would indeed scarce believe that mankind 
were capable of such madness and frenzy. Men 
do not generally of themselves entertain ideas so 
destructive of all that nature considers as most sa- 
cred, as to sacrifice, to murder, their children with 
their own hands, and to throw them in cool blood 
into fiery furnaces ! Sentiments so unnatural and 
barbarous, and yet adopted by whole nations, and 
even by the most civilized, by the Phoenicians, / 
Carthaginians, Gauls, Scythians, and even the 
Greeks and Romans, and consecrated by custom 
during a long series of ages, can have been inspired 
by him only who was a murderer from the begin- 
ning; and who delights in nothing but the humilia- 
tion, misery, and perdition of man. 

Sect. III. Form of the Government of 
Carthage. 

The government of Carthage was founded upon 
principles of the most consummate wisdom ; and 

< De iuperstitione. 
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tbttf birth, their riches, and especially their merit, 
formed the council of state ; and were, if I may use 
that expression, the soul of the public delibera- 
tions* Their number is not exactly known ; it must, 
however, have been very great, since a hundred 
were selected from it to form a separate assembly, 
of which I shall immediately have occasion to speak. 
In the senate,, all affairs of consequence were de- 
bated, the letters from generals read, the com- 
plaints of provinces heard, ambassadors admitted 
to audience, and peace or war determined, as is 
seen on many occasions. 

* When the sentiments and votes were unani- 
mous, the senate decided supremely, and there lay 
no appeal from it. When there was a division, 
and the senate could not be brought to an agree- 
ment, tlie affair was then laid before the people, 
on whom the power of deciding thereby devolved. 
The reader will easily perceive the great wisdom of 
this regulation : and liow^ happily it was adapted to 
crush factions, to produce harmony, and to enforce 
and corroborate good counsels ; such an assembly 
being extremely jealous of its authority, and not 
easily prevailed upon to let it pass into other hands. 
Of this we have a memorable instance in ‘ Poly- 
bius. When after the loss of the battle fought m 
Africa, at the end of the second Punic war, the 
conditions of peace offered by the victor were read 
in the senate ; Hannibal, observing that one of the 
senators opposed them, represented in the strongest 
terms, that as the safety of the republic lay at 
stake, it was of the utmost importance for the 
senators to be unanimous in their resolutions, to 
fHrevent such a debate from coming before the 
people ; and he carried his point. This, doubtless, 
laid the foundation, in the infancy of the republic, 
of the senate’s power, and raised its authority to 
so great a height. ** And the same author observes. 


• Ariit loc. cit. ‘ L xt. p. 706, 707. ^ Polyb. 1. 1 \, p. 494. 
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k another place, that whilst the senate had the 
pministration of affairs, the state was ^vem^ 

Kth great wisdom, and was successful in all its 
ipterprises. 

The People. 

[ It appears from every thing related hitherto, that 
kven so low as Aristotle’s time, who gives so beauti- 
ful a picture, and bestows so noble an eulogium on 
the government of Carthage, the people spontane- 
ously left the care of public affairs, and the chief 
administration of them, to the senate; and this it 
was which made the republic so powerful. But 
;hings changed afterwards. For the people, grown 
nsolent by their wealth and conquests, and forget- 
ting that they owed these blessings to the pruoent 
conduct of the senate, were desirous of having a 
share in the government, and arrogated to them- 
selves almost the whole power. From that period, 
the public affairs were transacted wholly by cabals 
and factions : and this Polybius assigns as one of ^ 
the chief causes of the ruin of Carthage. 


The Tribunal of the Hundred. 

This was a body composed of a hundred and 
tour persons ; though often, for brevity’ sake, they 
pre called only, the Hundred. These, according to 
[Aristotle, were the same in^Carthage, as the Ephori 
an Sparta ; w^hence it appears, that they were insti- 
tuted to balance the power of the nobles and se- 
nate: but with this difference, that the Ephori 
kere but five in number, and continued in office 
but a year; whereas these were perpetual, and 
were upwards of a hundred. It is believed, that A. M. 
these Qen^mym are the same with the hundred 
judges mentioned by ^Justin, who were taken 
of the senate, and appointed to enquire into the 
conduct of their generals. The exorbitant power 

< L xix. c, ii. 
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of Mago’s family, which, by its engrossing the 
chief employments both of the state and the army, 
bad thereby the sole direction and management of 
all affairs, gave occasion to this establishment It 
was intended as a curb to the authority of thefr 
generals, which, whilst the armies were in the 
field, was almost boundless and absolute ; but, by 
thb institution, it became subject to the laws, by 
the obligation their generals M’ere under, of giving 
an account of their actions before these judges on 
their return from the campaign ; Ut hoc metu 
ita in bello imperia cogitarent, ut domijudicia 
legesgue respicerent. Of these hundred and four 
jud^, five had a particular jurisdiction superior 
to that of the rest ; but it is not known how long 
their authority lasted. This council of live was 
like the council of ten in the Venetian senate. A 
vacancy in their number could be filled by none 
but themselves. They also had the power of 
choosing those who composed the council of the 
hundred. Their authority was very great, and for 
that reason none were elected into ttiis office but 
persons of uncommon merit; and it was not judged 
proper to annex any salary or reward to it; the 
single motive of the public good, bemg thought a tie 
sufficient to engage honest men to a conscientious 
and faithful discharge of their doty. * Polybius, in 
his account of the takingof New Carthage byScipio, 
distinguishes clearly two orders of magistrates esta- 
blished in Old Carthage ; for he says, that among 
the prisoners taken at New Carthage, were two ma- 
gistrates belonging to the body or assembly of old 
men [«x rUf Tegwaix;^: so he calls the council of the 
hundred ; and fifteen of the senate [fic 
* livy mentions only the fifteen of the senators ; 
but, in another place, he names the old men ; and 
tells us, that they formed the most venerable coun- 

* Justin. 1. jdx. ' L. x. p, 824, edit Gronev. 

^ L. xx?i. n, 51. L. xxx. xl Id. 
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cil of the government, and had great authority in the 
senate. * Carthaginemes — Ordtorts ad pacem pe~ 
tendam mittmt triginta seniorum principes. Id 
erat sanctius apud ilios concilium, maximaque ad 
ipsum senatum rtgmdim vis. 

Establishments, though constituted with the great- 
est wisdom and the justest harmony of parts, dege- 
nerate, however insensibly, into disorder and the 
most desti'ucti ve licentiousness. These judges, who 
by the lawful execution of their power were a terror 
to transgressors, and the great pillars of justice, 
abusing their almost unlimited authority, became so 
many petty tyrants. We shall see this verified in 
the history of the great Hannibal, who during his 
prajtorship, after his return to Africa, employed all 
his influence to reform so horrid an abuse ; and made ^ jyj 
the authority of these judges, which before was per- i 082 .' 
petual, only annual, about two hundred years from A.Carth. 
the first founding tl;e tribunal of the One Hundred. 

Di'-fects in the Government of Cartilage. 

Aristotle, among other reflections made by him 
on the government of Carthage, remarks two great 
defects" in it, both which, in his opinion, are re- 
pugnant to the views of a wise lawgiver and the 
maxims of sound policy. 

The first of these defects was, the investing the 
same person with different employments, which 
was considered at Cartilage as a proof of uncom- 
mon merit. Eut Aristotle thinks this practice highly “ 

* M. RoHin might have taken notice of some civil officers 
who were established at Carthage, with a power like that of 
the censors of Home, to inspect the manners of the citizens. 

The chief erf these officers took from HamiU ar, the father of 
Hannib-al, a beautiful youtli, named Asd rubai, on a report 
that Haniiicar was more familiar with this youth than wa'^ con- 
sistent with modesty. pratered cum co [Amilcare] ado- 

ItsccruillaairU ct fon-^osus llasdrubal, (juem ru)nnu(U diligi iar- 
pius ^d?n par crat, ah Jmilcart, loquebantur. — dliio faclum est 
at d priefcclo morum ilasdrubal cum co rciareiur ate. Corn. Nep. 
in Vila Amilcari?. 
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prejudicial to the public welfare. For, says this au- 
thor, a man possessed but of one employpaent, is 
much more capable of acquitting himself well in the 
execution of it; because aflfairs are then examined 
with greater care, and sooner dispatched. We 
never see, continues our author, either by sea or 
land, the same officer commanding two different 
bodies, or the same pilot steering two ships. Be- 
sides, the welfare of the state requires that places 
and preferments should be divided, in order to ex- 
cite an emulation among men of merit : whereas the 
bestowing of them on one man, too often dazzles 
him by so distinguishing a preference ; and always 
fills ofiiers with jealousy, discontent, and murmurs. 

The second defect taken notiee of by Aristotle in 
the government of Carthage, was, that in order for 
a man to attain the first posts, a certain income 
was required (besides merit and noble birth). By 
which means poverty might exclude persons of the 
most exalted merit, which he considers as a ^reat 
evil in a government For then, says he, as virtue 
is wholly disregarded, and money is all-powerful, 
because all things are attained by it ; the admira- 
tion and desire of riches seize and corrupt the 
whole community. Add to this, that when magi- 
strates and judges are obliged to pay large suras for 
tlieir employments, they seem to have a right to 
reimburse themselves. 

There is not, I believe, one instance in all anti- 
quity, to shew that employments, either in the state 
or the courts of justice, were sold. The expence, 
therefore, which Aristotle talks of here to raise 
men to preferments in Carthage, must doubtless be 
understood of the presents that were given in order 
to procure the votes of the electors ; a practice, as 
Polybius observes, very common at Carthage, 
where no kind of gain .was judged a disgrace.* 

* napd rmv dv^'Mrruty Kpog 

— Polyb. I. vi. p.497. 
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It is therefore no wonder, that Aristotle should 
condemn a practice whose consequences, it is very 
plain, may prove fatal to a government. 

But in case he pretended that the chief employ- 
ments of a state ought to be equally accessible to 
the rich and the poor, as he seems to insinuate > 
his ojanion is refutei by the general practice of the 
wisest republics : for these, without any way de- 
meaning or aspersing poverty, have tboughrt that, od 
this occasion, the preference ought to be given tO 
riches; because it is to be presumed that the 
wealthy have received a better education, have 
nobler sentinrents, ere more oot of the reach of 
corruption, and kss liable to commit base actions; 
and that even the stale of their affairs makes them 
more affec^oosfte to the government, more drs'-* 
posed to maintain peace and order in it, and more 
interested in suppressing whatever may tend to 
sedition and rebellion. 

Aristotle, in concluding his rcfleclioDs on the re- 
pubiiG of Carthage, is much pleased with a Custom 
that prevailed there ; viz. of sending from time to 
time celoaieB kito different countries ; and in this 
manner procuring its citizens commodbos settle- 
menlsi This provided for the necessities of the 
poor, who, equally with the rich; are members of 
the state : and it disburdened Carthage of multi- 
tudes of lazy, indolent people, who were its dis- 
giaee, and ofterr proved dangerous to it : it pre- 
vented' comrnotionB and insurrectfensj by thus re- 
moving such persons as commonly occasion them ; 
and who being ever discontented under their pre- 
sent circumstances, are always ready fbr kmova- 
tioos and tumults. 

Sect. IV. Trade of Carthage, the first Source 
of its Wealth and Pawcf. 

CoHscERCE, strictly gpealtittg, was the occufw- 
tloH' of Carthage, the particular ol^eUt of its in- 
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dustry, and its peculiar and predominant charac- 
teristic. It formed the greatest strength and the 
chief support of that commonwealth. In a word, 
we may affirm that ihc power, the conquests, the 
credit, and glory of the Carthaginians, all Bowed 
from their commerce. Situated in the centre of the 
Mediterranean, and stretchingiout their arms east- 
ward and westward, the extent of their commerce 
took in all the known world, and wafted it to the 
coast of Spain, of Mauritania, of Gaul, and beyond 
the straits and pillars of Hercules. They sailed 
to all countries, in order to buy at a cheap rate 
the superfluities of every nation; which, by the 
Wyants of others, became necessaries; and these 
they sold to them at the dearest rates. From 
Egypt the Carthaginians fetched fine flax, paper, 
corn, sails and cables for ships; from the coast of 
the Red-Sea, spices, frankincense, perfumes, gold, 
pearls, and precious stones ; from Tyre and rhee- 
nicia, purple and scarlet, rich stuflTs, tapestry, costly 
furniture, and divers curious and exquisite works of 
art : in a word, they fetched, from various coun- 
tries, all things that can supply the necessities, or 
are capable of contributing to the convenience, the 
luxury, and the delights of life. They brought 
back from the western parts of the world, in 
return for the articles carried thither, iron, tin, 
lead, and copper: by the sale of these various 
commodities, they enriched themselves at the ex- 
pence of all nations ; and put them under a kind 
of contribution, which was so much tiie surer as 
iUwas spontaneous. 

■ In thus becoming the factors and agents of all 
'nations, they bad made themselves lords of the sea; 
the band w hich held the east, the west, and south 
together ; and the necessary channel of their com- 
munication: sothat Carthage rose to be the common 
city, and the centre of the trade, of all those na- 
tions which the sea separated from one another. 

The most considerable personages of the city 
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were not ashamed of engaging in trade. They ap- 
plied themselves to it as industriously as the meanest 
citizens ; and their great w'ealth did not make them 
less in love with the diligence, patience, and labour, 
which are necessary to augment it. To this they 
owed their empire of the sea, the splendor of their 
republic ; their beirtg able to dispute for the su- 
periority with Rome itself ; and their exalted pitch 
of power, which forced the Romans to carry on a 
bloody and doubtful war, for upwards of forty years, 
in order to humble and subdue this haughty rival. 

In short, Rome, even when triumphant, thought 
Carthage was not to be entirely reduced any other 
way, than by depriving that city of the resources 
which it might still derive from its commerce, by 
which it had so long been enabled to resist the 
whole strength of that mighty republic. 

However, it is no wonder that, as Carthage came 
in a manner out of the greatest school of traffic in 
tlie world, I mean Tyre, she should have been 
crowned with such rapid and uninterrupted success. 

The very vessels on which its founders had been 
conveyed into Africa, were afterwards employed by 
them in their trade. They began to make settle- 
ments upon the coasts of Spain, in those ports w here 
they unloaded their goods. The ease w'ith which 
they had founded these settlements, and the con- 
veniences they met with, inspired them with the de- 
sign of conquering those vast regions; and sometime 
afer, iVorff Carthago, or New Carthage, gave the 
Carthaginians an empire in that country, almost 
equal to that which they enjoyed in Africa. 

Sect.V. Tl^e Mines ^SpXin, ihe second Source 
of the Riches and Pou er of Carthage. 

“ Diodorus justly remarks, that the gold and silver 
mines found by the Carthaginians in Spain, were an 

I* Lib. iv. p. 312, &c. 
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inexhaustible fund of wealth, that enabled them 
to sustain such long wars against the Romans. 
The natives had long been ignorant of these trea- 
sures that lay concealed in the bowels of the earth, 
at least of their use and value. The Phoenicians 
took advantage of this ignorance; and, by bar- 
tering some wares of little value for this precious 
metal, they amassed infinite wealth. When the 
Carthaginians had made themselves - masters of 
the country, they dug much deeper into the earth 
than the old inhabitants of Spain had done, who 
probably were content with what they could col- 
lect on the surface ; and the Romans, when they 
had dispossessed the Carthaginians of Spain, pro- 
fited by their example, and drew an immense 
revenue from these mines of gold and silver. 

‘ The labour employed to come at these mines, 
and to dig the gold and silver out of them, was 
iacredihla For the veins of these metals rarely 
appeared on the surfiice ; they were to he sought 
for and traced through frightful depths, where 
very often floods of water stopped the miners, 
and seemed to defeat all future pursuits. But 
avarice is no leas patient in undergoing fatigues, 
than ingenious in finding expedients. By ptunpa, 
which Archimedes had invented when in Egypt, 
the Romans afterwards threw up the water out 
of these pits, and quite drained them. Num- 
berless multitudes of slaves perished in these mines, 
which were dug to enrich their masters; who treated 
them witli the utmost barbarity, forced them by 
heavy stripes to labour, and gave them no respite 
eitlier day or night. 

Polybius, as quoted by ^Strabo, says, that in his 
time, upwards of forty thousand noen were employed 
in the mines near Nova Carthago; and furniaued 
the Romans every day with twenty-five tlmusand 

‘ Diod. 1. iv. p. S 12, See. ^ Lib. iii. p. 1 47. 
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drachmas, or eight hundred fifty-nine pounds seven 
shillings and sixpence. * 

We must not be surprised to see the Cartha- 
ginians, soon after the greatest defeats, sending fresh 
and numerous armies again into the field ; fitting 
out mighty fleets, and supporting, at a great ex- 
pence, for many years, wars carried on by them in 
far-distant countries. But it must appear surprising 
to us that the Romans should be capable of doing 
the same ; they whose revenues were very incon- 
siderable before those great conquests which sub- 
jected to them the most powerful nations ; and 
who had no resources, either from trade, to 
which they were absolute strangers, or from gold 
or silver mines, which were very rarely found in 
Italy, in case there were any ; and the expences of 
which must, for that very reason, have swallowed 
up all the profit. The Romans, in the frugal and 
simple life they led, in their zeal for the public 
welfare, and their love for their country, possessed 
funds which were not less ready or secure than those 
of Carthage, but at the same time were far more 
honourable to their nation. 

Sect. VI. War. 

Carthage must be considered as a trading, and, 
at the same time, a warlike republic. Its genius 
and the nature of its government led it to traffic ; 
and it became warlike, first, from the necessity the 
Carthaginians were under of defending themselves 
against the neighbouring nations, and afterwards 
from a desire of extending their commerce and em- 
pire, This double idea gives us, in my opinion, the 
true plan and character of the Carthaginian republic. 
We have already spoken of its commerce. 

The military power of the Carthaginians consisted 
in their alliances with kings ; in tributary nations, 

* 25,000 drachmag. — An Attic drachma, according to Dr. 
Bernard English money, consequently 25,000= 859/. 

7i. 6d, 
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from which they drew both men and money ; in 
^ome troops raised from among their own citizens ; 
and in mercenary soldiers purchased of neighbour- 
ing states, without being themselves obliged to levy 
or exercise them, because they were already well 
disciplined and inured to the fatigues of war; they 
making choice, in every country, of such troops 
as had the greatest merit and reputation. They 
drew from Numidia, a light, bold, impetuous, 
and indefatigable cavalry, which formed the prin- 
cipal strength of their armies ; from the Balearic 
isles, the most expert simmers in the world ; from 
Spain, a steady and invincible infantry; from the 
coasts of Genoa and Gaul, troops of acknowledged 
valour; and from Greece itself, soldiers fit for all 
the various operations of war, for the field or the 
garrisons, for besieging or defending cities. 

/ In this manner the Carthaginians sent out at once 
powerful armies, composed of soldiers which w^ere 
the flower of all the armies in the universe, with- 
out depopulating either their fields or cities by new 
levies; without suspending their manufactures, or 
disturbing the peaceable artificer ; without inter- 
rupting their commerce, or weakening their navy. 
By venal blood they possessed themselves of pro- 
vinces and kingdoms ; and made other nations the 
instruments of tlieir grandeur and glory, with no 
other expence of their own than their money ; and 
even this furnished from the traffic they carried on 
with foreign nations. 

If the Carthaginians, in the course of a war, sus- 
tained some losses, these were but as so many fo- 
reign accidents, which only grazed, as it were, over 
the body of the state, but did not make a deep w ound 
in the bowels or heart of the republic. These 
losses were speedily repaired, by sums arising out 
of a flourishing commerce, as from a perpetual sinew 
of war, by w hich the government w as continually rein- 
forced with new supplies for the purchase of mer- 
cenary forces, who were ready at the first summons. 
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And from the vast extent of the coasts M^hich the 
Carthaginians possessed, it was easy for them to 
levy, in a very little time, a suflScient number of 
sailors and rowers for the working of their fleets, 
and to procure able pilots and experienced captains 
to conduct them. 

But as these parts were fortuitously brought to- 
gether, they did not adhere by any natural, inti- 
mate, or necessary tie. No common and reciprocal 
interest united them in such a manner, as to 
form a solid and unalterable body. Not one in- 
dividual in these mercenary armies, was sincerely 
interested in the success of measures, or in the 
prosperity of the state. They did not act w ith the 
same zeal, nor expose theniselves to dangers with 
equal resolution, for a republic which they con- 
sid(Ted as foreign, and which consequently w as in- 
different to them, us they would have done for their 
native country, whose happiness constitutes that of 
the several members who compose it. 

In great reverses of fortune, the kings* in alliance 
with tlje Carthaginians might easily be detached 
from their interest, either by that jealousy which 
the grandeur of a more powerful neighbour natu- 
rally excites ; or by the hopes of reaping greater 
advantages from a new friend ; or by the fear of 
being involved in the misfortunes of an old ally. 

The tributary nations, impatient underthe w eight 
and disgrace ot a yoke which had been forced upon 
their necks, generally flattered themselves with the 
hopes of finding one less galling in changing their 
masters ; or, in case servitude w as unavoidable, the 
choice was indifferent to them, as will appear from 
many instances in the course of this history. 

The mercenary forces, accustomed to measure 
their fidelity by the largeness or continuance of 
their pay, were ever ready, on the least discon- 
tent, or the slightest expectation of a more con- 


^ Aa Syphax and Masinliw^n. 
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siderable stipend, to desert to the enemy nitli 
whom they had just before fought, and to turn 
their arms against those who had invited them to 
their assistance. 

Thus the grandeur of the Carthaginians being 
sustained only by these foreign supports, was shaken 
to the very foundation when they were once taken 
away. And if to this there happened to be added 
an interruption of their commerce (which was their 
sole resource), arising from the loss of a naval en- 
gagement, they imagined themselves to be on the 
brink of ruin, and abandoned themselves to de- 
spondency and despair, as was evidently seen at 
the end of the first Punic war. 

Aristotle, in the treatise where he shews the ad- 
vantages and defects of the government of Car- 
thage, finds no fault with its keeping up none but 
foreign forces; it is therefore probable, that the 
Carthaginians did not fall into this practice till a 
long time after. But the rebellions wliich harassed 
Carthage in its later years, ought to have taught 
its citizens, that no miseries are comparable to 
those of a government which is supported only by 
foreigners; since neither zeal, security, nor obe- 
dience, can be expected from them. 

But this was not the case with the republic of 
Rome. As the Romans had neither trade nor 
money, they were not able to hire forces, in order 
to push on their conquests with the same rapidity 
as the Carthaginians : but then, as they procured 
every thing from within themselves ; and as all the 
parts of the state were intimately united ; they had 
surer resources in great misfortunes than the Car- 
thaginians. And for this reason they never once 
thought of suii^ for peace after the battle of 
Canoffi, as the Carthaginians had done in a less 
imminent danger. 

The Carthaginians had, besides, a body of troops 
(which was not very numerous) levied from among 
their ovm citizens ; and this was a kind of school, 
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in which the flower of their nobility, and those 
whose talents and ambition prompted tliem to 
aspire to the first dignities, learned the rudiments 
of the art of war. From among these w ere selected 
all the general officers, who were put at the head 
of the different bodies of their forces, and had 
the chief command in the armies. This nation 
was too jealous and suspicious to employ foreign 
generals. But they were not so distrustful of their 
own citizens as Rome and Athens ; for the Cartha- 
ginians, at the same time that they invested them 
with great power, did not guard against the abuse 
they might make of it in order to oppress their 
country. The command of armies was neither 
annual, nor limited to any time, as in the two 
republics above-mentioned. Many generals held 
their commissions for a great number of years, 
either till the war or their lives ended ; though they 
were still accountable to the commonwealth for 
their conduct; and liable to be recalled, whenever 
a real fault, a misfortune, or the superior interest 
of a cabal, furnished nu opportunity for it 

Sect. VII. Arts and Sciences. 

It cannot be said that the Carthaginians re-r 
nounced entirely the glory which results from study 
and knowledge. The sending of Masinissa, son 
of a powerful king,* thitlier for education, gives 
us room to believe tliat Carthage was provided 
with an excellent school. ™Tlie great Hannibal, 
who in all respects was an ornament to that city, 
was not unacquainted with polite literature, as 
will be seen bereafter. “ Mago, another very ce- 
lebrated genertil, did as much honour to Carthage 
by his pen as by his victories. He wrote twenty- 
eight volumes upon husbandry, wliich the Roman 

" Nepoi in yiIA Anaibalii, 

“ Cic. l.k De orat. n. Q4i9. Phut L xviiL c. 

* King of the MawyliaM m Afriea, 
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senate had in such esteem, that after tJje taking of 
Carthage, when they presented the African princes 
with the libraries found there (another proof that 
learning was not entirely banished from Carthage), 
they gave orders to have these books translated into 
Latin,* though Cato had before written his books 
on that subject “There is still extant a Greek 
version of a treatise drawn up by Hanno in the 
Punic tongue, relating to a voyage he made (by 
order of the senate) with a considerable fleet 
round Africa, for the settling of different colonies 
in that part of the world. This Hanno is believed 
to be more ancient than that person of the same 
name who lived in the time of Agathocles. 

p Clitomachus, called in the Punic language 
Asdrubal, was a great philosopher. He succeeded 
the ftmous Carneades, whose disciple he had been ; 
and maintained in Athens the honour of the Aca- 
demic sect, f Cicero says, that he was a more 
sensible man, and fonder of study, than the Cartha- 
ginians generally are. He wrote several books ; in 
one of which he composed a piece to console the 
unhappy citizens of Carthage, who, by the ruin of 
their city, were reduced to slavery, 

I might rank among, or rather place at the 
head of, the wTiters who have adorned Afi’ica, 
the celebrated Terence ; himself singly being 
capable of reflecting infinite honour on his coun- 
try by the fame of his productions, if, on this ac- 
count, Carthage, the place of his birth, ought not 
to he less considered as his country than Rome, 
where he was educated, and acquired that purity 
of style, that delicacy and elegance, which have 

* VoM. de Hist. Gr. 1, iv. p Plut. de fort. Alex. p. 328. 

Diog. Laert in Clitom. 9 Tusc. Quasst. I. iii. n. 54. 

♦ These books wete written by Mago in the Punic language, 
and translated into Greek by Cassius Dionysius of Utica, from 
whose version, we may probably suppose, the Latin was made. 

t Clitomachus, hoTno et acutus ut Pamus et valdt studiosus ac 
diUgens. Acadera. Quaent. 1. iv, u. 98. 
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gained him the admiratifci of all succeeding ages. 
'It is supposed, that he was carried off when an 
infant, or at least very young, by the Numidians 
in their incursions into the Caithaginian territories, 
duringthc war carried on between these two nations, 
from the conclusion of the second, to the beginning 
of the third Punic war. He was sold for a slave to 
Terentius Lucanus, a Roman senator ; who, after 
giving him an excellent education, gave him his 
liberty, and called him by his own name, as was 
then the custom. He was united in a very strict 
friendship with the second Scipio Africanus, and 
Laelius ; and it was a common report at Rome, that 
he had the assistance of these two great men in 
composing his pieces. The poet, so far from en- 
deavouring to stifle a report so advantageous to him, 
made a merit of it. Only six of his comedies are 
extant. Some authors, on the authority of Suetonius 
(the writer of his life), say, that in his return from 
Greece, whither lie had made a voyage, he lost a 
hundred and eight comedies, which he had translated 
from Menander, and could not survive an accident 
w hich must naturally afflict him in a sensible man- 
ner ; but this incident is not very w^ell founded. 
Be this as it may, he died in the year of Rome 594, 
under the consulship of Cneius Cornelius Dolabella, 
and M. Fulvius, at the age of thirty-five years, and 
consequently he w^as born anno 560. 

It must yet be confessed, notwithstanding all we 
have said, that there ever was a great scarcity of 
learned men in Carthage, since it hardly furnished 
three or four writers of reputation in upwards of 
seven hundred years. Although the Carthaginians 
held a correspondence with Greece and the most 
civUized nations, yet this diej not excite them to 
borrow their learning, as being foreign to their 
views of trade and commerce. Eloquence, poetry, 
history, seem to have been little known among 


Ui 
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them. A Carthaginian pJBosopher was considered 
as a sort of prodigy by the learned. What then 
would an astronomer or a geometrician have been 
thought? I know not in what esteem physic, which 
is so highly useful to life, was held at Carthage ; 
or jurisprudence, so necessary to society. 

As works of wit were generally had in so much 
disregeird, the education of youth must necessarily 
bare been very imperfect and unpolished. In Car- 
thage, tbe study and knowledge of youth were for 
the most part confined to writing, arithmetic, 
book-keeping, arnl the buying and selling goods ; 
in & word, to whatever related to traffic. But 
polite learning, history, and philosoj>hy, were m 
little repute among them. These were, in later 
years, even prohibked by the laws, which expressly 
forbade any Carthaginian to learn the Greek tongue, 
lest it might qualify them for carrying on a dangcr- 
ottG correspondence with the enemy; either by letter 
or word of mouth,* 

Now what could be expected from such a cast 
of mind? Accordingly there was never seen among 
them that elegance of beha\nour, that ease and 
complacency of manners, and those seirtiments of 
virtue, which are generally the fruits of a liberal* 
education in all civilized nations. The small num^ 
her of gieat men which this nation has produced, 
must therefore have owed their merit to the felicity 
of their genius, to tbe singularity of their talents, 
and along experience, without any great assistance 
from cultivalion and instruction. Hence k was, that 

* Ffictunt acnat^ comulium nc quis postra Cartha^^inenm atti 
lueris GrcBCis aut scrinoni studeret ; ne out loqui cum kostc, out 
scrihere sine interpretc posset, Justin. 1. xx. c. 5. Justin 
ascribes the reason of this law to a treasonable eprrespond- 
ence between one Suniatus, a powerful Carthaginian, and 
Dkmynitts the tyrant of Sicily; the former, by letters written 
in G«ek (which afterwards fell into the hands of the Cartha- 
ginians), having informed the tyrant of the war designed 
against him by his country, out of hatred to Hanno the ge- 
neral, to whom he was^an enemyi. 
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the merit of the greatest wen of Carthage was sul- 
lied by great failings, low vices, and cruel passions ; " 
and it is rare to meet with any conspicuous virtue 
among them without some blemish ; with any vir- 
tue of a noble, generous, and amiable kind, and sup- 
ported by enl^tened and steady principles, such 
as is every where found among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. The reader will perceive that 1 here speak 
only of the heathen virtues, and agreeably to the 
idea which the Pagans entertained of them. 

I meet with as few monuments of their skill in 
arts of a less noble and necessary kind, as painting 
and sculpture. I find, indeed, that they had plun- 
dered the conquered nations of a great many works 
in both these kinds ; but it does not appear that 
they themselves had produced many. 

From what has been said, one cannot help con- 
cluding, that traffic was the predomii^t inclina- 
tion, and the peculiar characteristic of the Cartha- 
ginians ; that it formed, in a manner, .Uie basis of 
the state, the soul of Uie commonwealth, and the 
grand spring which gave motion to all their enter- 
prises. The Carthaginians, in general, were skilful 
merchants ; employed wholly in traffic ; excited 
strongly by the desire of gain, and esteeming no- , 
thing but riches ; directing all their talents, and 
placing their chief glory, in amassing them ; though 
at the same time they scarce knew the purpose for 
which they were designed, or how to use them in a 
noble or worthy manner. 

Sect. VIII. TAe Character, Manners, and 
Qualities of the Cartba^oians. 

In the enumeration of the various qualities which 
Cicero * assigns to different nations, as their dis- 

* ikidm volumus licit ipn no$ amenmi, tamm ncc jmm<ro His~ 
nec robore GalloSy nec caUidUatc FanoSi 4pc. scd pietatc ac 
religione, flfc. ottihcs genta wpenxuivms. De Arusp. 

n. 19 , 
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tiDguishing characteristics, he declares that of the 
Carthat^inians to be craft, skill, address, industry, 
cunning, callidUns ; which doubtless appeared in 
war, but was still more conspicuous in the rest of 
their conduct; and this u as joined to another qua- 
lity that bears a very near relation to it,. and is still 
less reputable. Craft and cunning lead naturally 
to lying, duplicity, and breach of faith; and these, 
by accustoming the mind insensibly to t>e less scru- 
pulous with regard to the choice of the means for 
compassing its designs, prepare it for the basest 
frauds and the most perfidious actions. This was 
also one of the characteristics of the Carthagi- 
nians;* and it was so notorious, that to signify 
any rtmarkable dishonesty^ it was usual to call it 
Punic jaithy Jides Punica ; and to denote a knaxy 
ish, deceitful disposition, no expression was thought 
more proper and emphatical than this, a_Car/Aa- 
ginian dispqsitiqti, Punicum ingenium. 

An excessive thirst for amassing wealth, and an 
inordinate love of gain, generally gave occasion in 
Carthage to the committing lia^e and unjust actions. 
One singleexample w ill prove tliis. During a truce, 
granted by Scipio to the earnest entreaties of the 
Carthaginians, some Roman vessels, being driven 
by a storm on the coasts of Carthage, were seized 
by order of the senate and people,! could 
not suffer so tempting a prey to escape them. 
They were resolved to get money, though the 
manner of acquiring it were ever so scandalous. 
!Tlie inhabitants of Carthage, even in St. Austin s 

* Carthaginenses frauduUnti et ntendaces — multis ct xiariis 
mercatoriwi advenarumquc sem^onibuBod studiuni fallcndi quastus 
cupiditate vocabuntwr. Cic. orat. ii. in Rull. n. 94-. 

+ MagUtratus tenaium vocarc, popului in curie vestibule fre* 
mere, ue ianta ex oculis vumibusque amitteretur preda, Con^ 
tcn*um cst ut, 6^c, Liv. 1. xxx. n. 24. 

f A mountebank had promised the citizens of Carthage to 
discover to them their most secret thoughts, in case they wonJd 
come, on a day appointed, to hear him. Heing all met, he 
told them, they were desirous to bay cheap and sell dear. 
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time (as that Father informs us), shewed on a par- 
ticular occasion, that they still retained part of this 
characteristic. 

* But these were not tlic only blemishes and faults 
of the Carthaginians. 1 hey had sometliin<; austere 
and savage intheirdisposition and genius, a haughty v 
and imperious air, a sort of ferocity, which, in the 
first transports of passion, was deaf to both reason 
and remonstrances, and plunged brutally into the 
utmost excesses of violence. 'I'he people, cowardly 
and grovelling under apprehensions, w ere proud and 
cruel in their transports; at the same time that they 
trembled under their magistrates, they were dread- 
ed in their turn by their miserable vassals. In this 
we see the difference which education makes be- 
tween one nation and another. The Athenians 
whose city was always considered as the centre of 
learning, were naturally jealous of their authority, 
and difficult to govern; but still, a fund of good 
nature and humanity made them compassionate 
the misfortunes of others, and be indulgent to the 
errors of their leaders. Cleon one day desired 
the assembly, in which he presided, to break up, 
because, as he told them, he had a sacrifice to 
oflFer, and friends to entertain. The people only 
laughed at the request, and immediately separated. 
Such a liberty, says Plutarch, at Carthage, would 
have cost a man his life. 

' Livy makes a like reflection with regard to Te- 
rentius Varro. That general on his return to Rome 
after the battle of Cannae, which had been lost by 
his ill conduct, was met by persons of all orders 
of the state, at some distance from Rome ; and 


Every man’s conscience pleaded guilty to the charge; and the 
mountebank was dismissed with applause and laughter. Vdi 
emerty et care vaidcre ; in quo dicto Icvissitni scenici of/ines 
^ammcoiiscientias invcTtcrunt suas, eique tcra ct tamai wtproiisa 
Tri^ plauserunt. S. August. I. xiii. de 

•Plat, de gen. Rep. p, 799. 

VO^ T 


‘ Lib, xxii. n. 61. 
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thanked by them, for his not having despaired of 
the commonwealth ; who, says the historian, had 
he been a general of the Carthaginians, must have 
expected the most severe punishment : Cui, si Car- 
thaginensium ductor fuisset^ nihil rccusandum 
supplicii foret. Indeed, a court,w^as established at 
Carthage, where the generals were obliged to give 
an account of their conduct ; and they all were 
made responsible for the events of the war. Ill suc- 
cess was punished there as a crime against the 
state ; and whenever a general lost a battle, he was 
almost sure, his return, of ending his life upon 
a gibbet. Such was the furious, cruel, and barba- 
rous disposition of the Carthaginians, who were 
always ready to shed the blood of their citizens as 
well as of foreigners. The unheard-of tortures 
which they made Regulus suffer, are a manifest 
proof of this assertion ; and their history will fur- 
nish us with such instances of it, as are not to be 
read without horror. 


PART THJE SECOND. 

The History of the Carthaginians, 

The intervt[r*of time between the, foundation of 
Carthage and its ruin, included seven hundred 
years, and may be divided into two™parts. The 
firs^ which is much the longest and the least known 
(as is ordinary with the beginnings of all states), ex- 
tends to the first Punic war, and takes up five 
hundred and eighty-two years. The second, which 
ends at the destruction of Cartbage> contains but 
•.hundred and eighteen years. 
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CHAP. 1. 

The Foundation of Carthage, and its Aggran- 

disement till the time of the first Punic JVar^ 

Carthage in Africa was a colony from. Tyre, 
the most renowned city at that time for commerce 
in the world. Tyre had long before transplanted 
into that country another colony, which built Uti- 
ca,^ made famous by the death of the second Cato, 
who for this reason is generally called Cato Uti- 
censis. 

Authors disagree very much with regard to the 
rera of the foundation of Carthage.f It is a diffi- 
cult matter, and not very material, to reconcile 
them ; at least, agreeably to the plan laid down by 
me, it is sufficient to know, wdthin a few years, the 
time in w hich that city was built. 

“ Carthage existed a little above seven hundred 
years. It was destroyed under the consulate of 
Cn. Lentulus, and L. Mummius, the 603d year 
of Rome, 385.9th of the world, and 145 before 

*Liv. Epit. 1. ii. 

* Utica ct Carthago, amb(£ inclytcc, amhot d Phetnicihus con- 
dit(z; ilia fato Catonis insignis, here sno, PompoH. Mel. c. 
67. Utica and Carthage, both famous, ahd both boilt by 
Phceoicians • the first renowned by Cato's fate, the last by its 

own. 

t Our countryman Ho'ivd endeavours to reconcile the three 
different accounts of the foundation of Carthage, in the fol- 
lowing manner. He says, that the town consisted of three 
parts, viz. Cothon, or the port and buildings adjoining to it, 
which he supposes to have been first built; Megara, built 
next, and in respect of Cothon, called the New Town, or 
Kartbada ; and Byrsa, or the citadel, built last of all, and 
probably by Dido. 

Cothon, to awe with Appian, was built fifty years before 
the taking of Troy ; Megara, to correspond with Eusebius, 
WM built a hundred ninety-four years later ; Byrsa, to agree 
with Menander (cited by Josephus), was built a hundr©! 
•ixty-six years after Megara. 
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Christ. The foundation of it may therefore be fixed 
in the year of the world 3158, uhen Joash was 
king of Judah, 98 years before the building of 
Rome, and 846 before our Saviour. 

^ The foundation of Carthage is ascribed to Eli- 
sa, a Tyrian princess, better known by the name of 
Dido. Ithobal, king of Tyre, and father of the 
famous Jezebel, called in Scripture Ethbaal, w^as her 
great grandfather. She married her near relation 
Acerbas, called otherwise Sicharbas and Sich8eus,an 
extremely rich prince, and Pygmalion, king of Tyre, 
was her brother. This prince having put Sichaeus to 
death, in order that he might have an opportunity 
of seizing his immense wealth, Dido eluded the 
cruel avarice of her brother, by withdrawing secretly 
with all her dead husband’s treasures. After 
having long wandered, she at last landed on the 
coast of the Mediterranean, in the gulf where Uti- 
ca stood, and in the country of Africa, properly so 
called, distant almost fifteen * miles from Tunis, so 
famous at tliis time for its corsairs ; and there set- 
tled with her few followers, after having purchased 
'* some lands from the inhabitants of the country.^ 

Many of the neighbouring people, invited by the 
prospect of lucre, repaired thither to sell to these 
new comers the necessaries of life ; and shortly after 
incorporated themselves with them. These inhabi- 
tants, who had been thus gathered from different 

* Justin. 1. xviii. c. 4, 5, 0. App. de bello Pun. p. 1 . Strab. 
1. xvii. p. 832. Paterc. 1. i. c. 6. 

* 120 Stadia. Strab. 1. xiv. p. 687. 

t Some authors say, that Dido put a trick on the natives, 
by desiring to purchase of them, for her intended settlement, 
only so much land as an ox’s hide would encompass. The re- 
quest was thought loo moderate to be denied. She then cut 
the hide into the smallest thongs ; and, with ihena, encom- 
passed a large tract of ground, on which she built a citadel 
called Byrsa, from the hide. But this tale of the hide is 
generally exploded by the learned ; who observe that the 
Hebrew word Basra, which signifies a fortification, gave rise 
to the Greek wqi^ Byrsa, which is the name of the citadel of 
Carthage. 
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places, soon grew very numerous. The citizens of 
Utica, considering them as their countrymen, and 
as descended from the same common stock, deputed 
envoys with very considerable presents, and exhorted 
them to build a city in the place where they had 
first settled. The natives of the country, from the 
esteem and respect frequently shewn to strangers, 
did as much on their part. Thus all things con- 
spiring with Dido’s views, she built her city, which 
was charged with the payment of an annual tribute 
to the Africans for the ground it stood upon ; and 
called Carthada,"*^ or Carthage, a name that, in the 
Phoenician and Hebrew tongues (which have a 
great affinity), signifies the New City. It is said, 
that when the foundations were dug, a horse’s head 
was found, which was thought a good omen, and a 
presage of the future warlike genius of that people. f 
This princess w^as afterwards courted by larbas 
king of Getulia, and threatened with a war in case 
of refusal. Dido, who had bound herself by an 
oath not to consent to a second marriage, being in- 
capable of violating the faith she had sworn to 
Sichaeus, desired time for deliberation, and for ap- 
peasing the manes of her first husband by sacrifice. 
Having therefore ordered a pile to be raised, she 
ascended it ; and drawing out a dagger w hich she had 
concealed under her robe, stabbed herself with it. J 


'* Kartha Hadath or Iladtba. 

f Ejfodere loco signum, quod regia Juno 

Monstrdrat^ caput acris equi; nam sic fore bello 
Egregiam, etfacitem victuper sccula gentern. 

Virg. 1. i. ver. 44-7. 

The Tyrians landing near this holy ground. 

And digging here, a prospVous omen found : 

From under earth a courser^s head they drew, 

Their growth and future fortune to foreshew : 

This fated sign their foundress Juno gave. 

Of a soil fruitful, and a people brave. Dkyden. 

t The story, as it is told more at large in Justin (1. xviii. 
c. 6.), is this— larbas, king of the Mauritanians, sending for ten 
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Virgil has made a great alteration in this history, 
by supposing that iEneas, his liero, was contem- 
porary with Dido, though there was an interval of 
near three centuries between the one and the other ; 
Carthage being built three hundred years after the 
destructiop of IVoy. This liberty is very excusable 
in a poet, who is not tied to the scrupulous accu- 
racy of an historian; and we admire, with great 
reason, the judgment w^hich he has shewn in his 
plan, when, to interest the Romans (for whom he 
wrote) in his subject, he has the art of introducing 
into it the implacable hatred which subsisted be- 
tween Carthage and Rome, and ingeniously deduces 
the original of it from the very remote foundation 
of those two rival cities. 

Carthage, whose beginnings, as we have ob- 
served, were very weak at first, grew larger by in- 
sensible degrees, in the country where it was found- 
ed. But its dominion was not long confined to 
Africa. This ambitious city extended her conquests 
into Europe, invaded Sardinia, made herself mis- 
tress of a great part of Sicily, and reduced to her 
subjection almost the whole of Spain ; and having 
sent out powerful colonies into all quarters, enjoyed 

of the principal Carthaginians, demanded Dido in marriage, 
threatening to declare war against her in case of a refusal ; the 
ambac>sacIors being afraid to deliver the message of larbas, told 
her (with Furnc honesty )y that he wanted to have some person 
sent him, who was ciqHihfe of civilizing and polishing himself and 
his Africans; but that there was no possibility of finding any Car- 
thaginian, who would be witling to gait his native place and kind- 
red, for the couvtn'sation qf Barbarians, who wa e as savage as the 
wildest blasts. Here the queen, with indignation, interrupting 
tliein, and asking, if they were -not ashamed to refuse living in 
any nianrwr which might he beneficial to their country, to which 
they owed evm their lives ? they then delivered the king^s mes- 
sage; and bid her set them a pattern, and sacrifice hersef to her 
country's welfare. Dido being thus ensnared, called on Sichaeus 
with tears and lamentations, and answered, that she would go 
where the fate of her city called her. At the expiration of three 
months, she ascended the fatal pile; and with her last breath 
told the spectators, that she was going to her husband, as they 
had ordered her. 
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the empire of the seas for more than six hundred 
years; and formed a state which was able to dis- 
pute pre-eminence with the greatest empires of the 
world, by her wealth, her commerce, her numerous 
armies, her formidable fleets, and, above all, by the 
courage and ability of her captains. The dates 
and circumstances of many of these conquests are 
little known. I shall take but a transient notice of 
them, in order to enable my readers to form some 
idea of the countries, which will be often men- 
tioned in the course of this history. 

Conquests of the Carthaginians in Afi*ica. 

^ The first wars made by the Carthaginians, were, 
to free themselves from the annual tribute which 
they had engaged to pay the Africans, for the ter- 
ritory which had been ceded to them. This con- 
duct does them no honour, as the settlement was 
granted tliem upon condition of their paying a tri- 
bute. One would be apt to imagine, that they were 
desirous of covering the obscurity of their original, 
by abolishing this proof of it. But they were not 
successful on this occasion. The Africans had jus- 
tice on their side, and they prospered accordingly ; 
the -war being terminated by the payment of the 
tribute. 

* The Carthaginians afterwards carried their arms 
against t he M oors and Numidians, and gained many 
conquests over both. Being now emboldened by 
these happy successes, they shook off entirely the 
tribute which gave them so much uneasiness,* and 
possessed themselves of a great part of Africa. 

‘ About this time there arose a great dispute be- 
tween Carthage and Cyrene, on the subject of their 
respective Umits. Cyrene was a very powerful city, 

r Justin. 1, xix. c. I. * Justin. 1. xix. c. 2. 

* Sallust, de bello Jugurth. n. 77. Valer. Max. J. v. c. 6, 

* 4fri compylsi Etipendium urbis conditcc Carthaginiensibw rc» 
miucrc, Justin. 1. xix. c. 2. 
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situated on the Mediterranean, towards the greater 
Syrtis, and had been built by Battus the Lacedee- 
monian. 

It was agreed on each side, that two young men 
should set out at the same time, from either city; 
and that the place of their meeting should be the 
common boundary of both states. The Carthagi- 
nians (these vvcie two brothers named Phileeni) 
made the most haste; and their antagonists pre- 
tending that foul play had been used, and that the 
tw 0 brothci’s had set out before the time appointed, 
refused to stand to the agreement, unless the two 
brothers (to remove all suspicion of unfair dealing), 
would consent to he buried alive in the place where 
they had met. They acquiesced with the propo- 
sal; and the Carthaginians erected, on that spot, 
two altars to their memories, and paid them divine 
honours in their city ; and from that time the place 
was called the altars of the Philoeni, Aree Philaenp- 
rum,* and served as the boundary of the Cartha- 
ginian empire, which extended from thence to the 
pillars of Hercules. 

CmqutstsoJ /AcCarthagjnians in Sardinia, 

History does not inform us exactly, either of the 
time when the Carthaginians entered Sardinia, or of 
the manner in which they got possession of it. ^ This 
island was of great use to them; and, during all their 
wars, supplied them abundantly with provisions. It 
is separated from Corsica only by a strait of about 
three leagues in breadth. Themetropolisofthesouth- 
ern and most fertile partof it, wasCaralis or Calaris, 
now' called Cagliari, On the arrival of the Carthagi- 
nians, the natives w ithdrew to the mountains in the 

* Strab. 1. V. p. 224. Diod. 1. v. p. 296. 

* These altars were not standing in Strabo’s time. Some 
geographers think Arcadia to be the city which was anciently 
called Pfailaenorum Araej but others believe it was Naina or 
Taitt, situated a little west of Arcadia, ia the gulf of Sidra. 
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northern parts of the island, which are almost inac- 
cessible, and whence the enemy could not dislodge 
them. 

The Carthaginians seized likewise on the Balea- 
ric isles, now called Majorca and Minorca. Port 
Mahon ( Portus Magonis J, in the latter island, was 
so called from Mago, a Carthaginian general, who 
first made use of, and fortified it. ^It is not known 
who this Mago was ; but it is very probable that he 
was Hannibal 's brother. This harbour is, at this day, 
one of the most considerable in the Mediterranean. 

These isles furnished the Carthaginians w ith the 
i^t exjierU slingers in the^orld, who did tliem 
great service in battles and sieges. They slang large 
stones of above a pound weight; and sometimes 
threw leaden bullets,* with so much violence, that ^ 
theywould pierce even thestrongest helmets, shields, 
and cuirasses ; and were so dexterous in their aim, 
that they scarce ever missed the mark. The inha- 
bitants of these islands were accustomed, from their 
infancy, to handle the sling ; for which purpose their 
mothers placed on the bough of a high tree, the 
piece of bread designed for their children's break- 
fast, who were not allowed a morsel till they had 
brought it down with their slings. ^From this prac- 
tice, these islands were called Baleares and Gymna- v 
siae by the Greeks; because the inhabitants used to 
exercise themselves so early in slinging of stones, f 

® Liv. 1. xxvili. n. 37. ^ Diod. 1. v. p. 298. and 1. xix. 

p. 742. Liv. loco citato. ® Strab. 1. iii. p. 167. 

Liquescit cicvssa gfvis funddy et attrilu eeriSy velut ignCy 
distillut. i. c. The IralL when thrown from the sling, dissolves; 
and, by the friction of the air, runs as if it was melted by fire. 
Scnec. Nat. Queest. 1. ii. c. 57. 

t Bochart derives the name of these island.^ from two Phdi- 
nician words, Baa] _jare, or master in the art^f^ljugiug. This 
strengthens the authority of Strabo, viz. that the inhabitants 
learnt their art from the Phoenicians, who were once their 
masters. ^<psy$ov^rai di^ifrrot Xeyovrai — eJoVa xare- 

ryoy rx$ vrtry^. And this is still, Vnnre probable, when we con- 
fider that both the Hebrews and Phoeniciana excejied An this 
^t. The Balearian slings would annoy an enemy either near 
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Conquests of the Carthaginians in Spain, 

Before I enter on the relation of these conquests, 
I think it proper to give my readers some idea of 
Spain. 

^ Spain is divided into three parts, Boetica, Lu- 
sitania, Tarraconensis. 

Bcetica, so called from the river Boetis, ' was the 
southern division of it, and comprehended the pre- 
sent kingdom of Granada, Andalusia, part of New 
Castile, and Estremadura. Cadiz, called by the 
ancients Gadcs and Gadira, is a town situated in a 
small island of the same name, on the v^estern coast 
of Andalusia, about nine leagues from Gibraltar. 
^ It is well known, tijatHei'culeSjJiavingextcndedlds 
conquests to this place, TTalted, from the supposition 
that he was come to the extremity of the world. He 
here erected two pillars, as monuments of his victo- 
ries, pursuant to the custom of that aga The place 
has always retained the name, though time has quite 
destroyed these pillars. Authors are divided in opi- 
nion, with regard to the place where these pillars 
were erected. ^ Boetica was the most fruitful, the 
wealthiest, and most populous part of Spain. It 
contained two hundred cities, and was mhabited by 

at hanJ, or at a distance. Every slinger carried three of them 
in war. One hang from the neck, a second from the waist, 
and a third was carried in the hand. To this, give me leave to 
add two more observations (foreimi indeed to the present pur- 
pose, but relating to these islands), which I hope will »ot be 
unentertdining to the reader. The first is, that these islands 
were once so infested with rabbits^ that the inhabitants of it 
applied to Rome, either for aid against them, or otherwise de- 
sired new habitations, JxCaXAfcrQoi Jtto T'aiy 
those creatures having ejected them out of their old ones. Vide 
Strab. Plin. 1. viii. c. 55. The second observation is, that these 
islanders were not only expert slingers, but likewise excellent 
s wjffl mers ; which they are to this cW, by the testimon^^ 
our countryman Biddtdph, who, in his Travels, informs us, that 
being becalmed near these islands, a woman swam to him out 
of one of them, with a basket of fruit to sell 

^ Cluver. L ii. c. 2, s Guadalquivir. 

^ Strabo, 1. iii. p. 171. * Ibid. p. 139— H2. 
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the Turdetani, or Turduli. On the banks of the 
Boetis stood three large cities, Castulo towards the 
source, Corduba lower down, the native place of 
Lucan and the two Senecas; lastly, Hispalis.*' 

Lusitania is bounded on the west by the Ocean, 
on the north by the river Durius, ’ and on the south 
by the river Anas. ” Between these two rivers is 
the Tagus. Lusitania was what is now called Por- 
tugal, with part of Old and New Castile. 

Tarraconensis comprehended the rest of Spain, 
that is, the kingdoms of Murcia and Valentia, Ca- 
talonia, Arragou, Navarre, Biscay, the Asturias, 
Gallicia, the kingdom of Leon, and the greatest 
part of the two Castiles. Tarraco," a very consi- 
derable city, gave its name to this part of Spain. 
Pretty near it lay Barcino. ° Its name gives rise to 
the conjecture, that it was built by Hamilcar, sur- 
named Barca, father of the great Hannibal, The 
most renowned nations of Tarraconensis were the 
Celtiberi, beyond the river Iberus;’’ the Cantabri, 
where Biscay now lies ; the Carpetani, whose ca- 
pital M'as Toledo ; the Oretani, &c. 

Spain, abounding with mines of gold and silver, 
and peopled with a martial race of men, had suffi- 
cient to excite both the avarice and ambition of the 
Carthaginians, who were more of a mercantile than 
of a warlike disposition, from the very genius and 
constitution of their republic. 'J’hey doubtless 
knew that their Phoenician ancestors (as Diodo- 
rus relates), taking advantage of the happy ignorance 
of the Spaniards, with regard to the immense riches 
which were hid in the bowels of their lands, first 
took from them these precious treasures, in ex- 
change for commodities of little value. They like- 
wise foresaw, that if they could once subdue this 
country it would furnish them abundantly with 
well-disciplined troops for the conquest of other 
nations, as actually happened. 

^ville. ' Duero. “ Guadiana. • Tarragona. 

Barcelona, r Ebro. 1L, v. p. 312. 
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^ The occasion of the Carthaginians first landing 
in Spain, as to assist the inhabitants of Cadiz , who 
were invaded by the Spaniards. That city w_as a co- 
lony from Tyre, as well as Utica and Carthage, and 
even more ancient than either of them. The Ty- 
rians having built it, established there the worsliip 
.of Hercules ; and erected, in his honour, a magni- 
ficent temple, which became famous in after-ages. 
The success of this first expedition of the Cartha- 
ginians made them desirous of carrying their arms 
into Spain. 

It is not exactly known in what period they en- 
tered Spain, nor how far they extended their first 
conquests. It is probable that these were slow in 
the beginning, as the Carthaginians had to do with 
very warlike nations, who defended themselves with 
great resolution and courage. Nor could they ever 
have accomplished theirdesign, as ‘Strabo observes, 
had the Spaniards (united in a body) formed but 
one state, and mutually assisted one another. But 
as every district, every people, were entirely detach- 
ed from their neighbours, and had not the least 
correspondence nor connection with them, theCar- 
tiiaginians uere forced to subdue them one after 
another. This circumstance occasioned, on one 
, hand, the loss of Spain ; but on the other, pro- 
\ traded the v\ar, and made the conquest of the 
'country much more difficult.* Accordingly it has 
been observed, that though Spain w as the first pro- 
vince which the Romans invaded on the continent, 
it w as the last they subdued and was not entirely 
subjected to their power, till after having made a 
vigorous opposition for upwards of 200 years. 

^ Justin. 1. xliv. c. 5. Diod. 1. v. p. 300. • L. iii. p, 1 Jg. 

* Such a division of Britain retarded, and at the same time 
facilitated, the conquest of it lo the Romans. Dum tinguli 
pw^ant untversi vincuntur. Tacit. 

t IIujMTiiat prima Romanis inila Provinciarum quidem 
conihientis sint, prostrema ommiwi perdomita est. Liv. 1. xxviii. 
n- 12. 
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It appears from the accounts given by Polybius 
and Livy, of the wars of Hamilcar, Asdrubal, and 
Hannibal in Spain, which will soon be mentioned, 
that the arms of the Carthaginians had not made any 
considerable progress in that country before that 
period, and tliat the greatest part ot Spain was then 
unconquered. But in twenty years’ time they com- 
pleted the conquest of almost the whole country. 

^At the time that Hannibal set out for Italy, all 
the coast of Africa, from the Philaenorum Arse, by 
the great Syrtis, to the pillars of Hercules, was sub- 
ject to the Carthaginians. Passingthrough the straits, 
they had conquered all the western coast of Spain, 
along the ocean, as far as tlie Pyrenean hills. The 
coast which lies on the Mediterranean, had been al- 
most w holly subdued by them ; and it was there they 
had built Carthag^ena; and they were masters of all 
the country, as far as the river Iberus, which bound- 
ed their dominions. Such was, at that time, the ex- 
tent of their empire. In the centre of the country, 
some nations had indeed held out against all their 
eflbrts, and could not be subdued by them. 


Conquests of the Carthaginians in Sicily. 

The wars which the Carthaginians carried on in 
Sicily are more known. I shall here relate those 
which were waged from the reign of Xerxes, who 
first prompted the Carthaginians to carry their 
arms into Sicily, till the first Punic war. This pe- 
riod includes near two hundred and twenty years; 
viz. from the year of the world 3520 to 3738. At 
the breaking out of these wars, Syracuse, the most 
considerable as well as most powerful city of Si- 
cily, had invested Gelon, Hiero, and Thrasybulus 
(three brothers who succeeded one another), w ith 
the sovereign power. After their deaths, a demo- 
cracy or popular government was established in that 
city, and subsisted above sixty years. From this 
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time, the two Dionysius’s, Timoleon, and Agatho- 
des, bore the sway in Syracuse. Pyrrhus was after- 
wards invited into Sicily, but he kept possession of it 
only a few years. Such was the government of Si- 
cily during the wars of which I am going to treat. 
They will give us great light with regard to the 
power of the Carthaginians, at the time that they 
began to be engaged in war with the Romans. 

Sicily is the largest and most considerable island 
in the Mediterranean. It is of a triangular ibrm, 
and for that reason was called Tri- 

que^. The eastern side, which faces the Ionian 
or Grecian sea, extends from cape Pachynum” to 
Pelorum.* The most celebrated cities on this 
coast are Syracuse, Tauromenium, and Messana. 
The northern coast, which looks towaixJs Italy, 
reaches from cape Pelorum to cape Lilyhseum.^ 
The most noted cities on this coast are Mylie, Hy- 
mera, Panormus, Eryx, Motya, Lilybeeum. The 
southern coast, which lies opposite to Africa, ex- 
tends from cape Lilybeeum to Pachynum. The 
most remarkable cities on this coast are Selinus, 
Agrigentum, Gela, and Camarina. This island is 
separated from Italy by a strait, which is not more 
than a mile and a half over, and called the Faro or 
strait of Messina, from its contiguity to that city. 

A.M. *The passage from Lilybeeum to Africa is but 

3501. 1500 furlongs, that is, about seventy^five leagues.* 

■ The period in which the Carthaginians first 
carried their arms into Sicily is not exactly knowm* 

245. All we are certain of is, that they were already 
(\nt. J. C. 

503. « Passaro, * D Faro. 

y Cape Boeo. ■ Strabo, 1. Ti. p. 267, 

• Polyb. 1. iii. p. 245, etseq. edit. Gronov. 

* This is Strahovs calculatioD ; but there mart be a mistake 
in the numeral charactQr&, and what he immediately subjoins, 
is a proof of this mUtalte. Hesvys, that a man, whose eyesight 
was good, might, from the coast of Sicily, count the vessel* that 
came out of the port of Carthage. Is it possible that the eye 
can carry so far as 60 or 75 leagues ? This passage of Strabo, 
therefore, must be thus corrected. The passage from Lily- 
b«3um to Africa, ii only 25 leagues^ 
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sessed of some part of it, at the time that they en- 
tered into a treaty with the Romans ; the same year 
that the kings were expelled, and consuls appointed 
in their room, vh:. twenty-eight years before Xerxes 
invaded Greece. This treaty, which is the first we 
find mentioned to have been made betw^een these 
two nations, speaks of Africa and Sardinia as pos- 
sessed by the Carthaginians ; whereas the conven- 
tions with regard to Sicily, relate only to those 
parts of the island which were subject to them. By 
this treaty it is expressly stipulated, that neither 
the Romans nor their allies shall sail beyond the , 

Fair Promontory,* which was very near Carthage; 
and that such merchants, as shall resort to this 
city for traffic, shall pay only certain duties which 
are settled in it. ^ 

It appears by the same treaty, that the Cartha- 

S ’nians were particularly careful to exclude the ^ 
omans from all the countries subject to them; as 
well as from the knowledge of what was transact- 
ing in them ; as though the Carthaginians, even at 
that time, had taken umbrage at the rising power 
of the Romans; and already harboured in their 
breasts the secret seeds of that jealousy and dis- 
trust, that were one day to hurst out in long ami 
cruel wars, and a mutual hatred and animosity, 
which nothing could extinguish but the ruin of one 
of the contending powers. 

' Some years after the conclusion of this first A. M. 
treaty, the Carthaginians made an alliance with^^ 
Xerxes king of Persia. This prince, who aimed at 434^ 
nothing less than the total extirpation of the Greeks, 
whom he considered as his irreconcileable enemies, 
fought it would be impossible for him to succeed 
in his enterprise without the assistance of Carthage, 

^ Polyb. 1. iii. p. 246. j p, 1 , 16, & 22. 

* The r^on of this restraint, according to Polybius, was# 
the xiBwilliDp^ss of the Carthaginians to let the Romans have 
^y knowledge of the countries which lay more to the south, 
m order that this enterprising people might not hear of their 
fertility. Polyb. 1. iii. p. 247. edit. Gronof. 
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whose power was formidable even at that time. 
The Carthaginians, who always kept in view the 
design they entertained of seizing upon the remain- 
der of Sicily, greedily snatched the favourable op- 
portunity w hich now presented itself for their com- 
pleting the reduction of it. A treaty was there- 
fore concluded ; wherein it was agreed that the 
Carthaginians were to invade, with all their forces, 
those Greeks who were settled in Sicily and Italy, 
while Xerxes should march in person against 
Greece itself. 

The preparations for this war lasted three years. 
The land army amounted to no less than three 
hundred thousand men. The fleet consisted of 
two thousand ships of war, and upwards of three 
thousand small vessels of burden. Hamilcar, the 
most experienced captain of his age, sailed from 
Carthage with this formidable army. He landed 
at Palermo;* and, after refreshing his troops, he 
marched against Hymera, a city not far distant 
from Palermo, and laid siege to it. Theron, w bo 
commanded in it, seeing himself very much 
straitened, sent to Gelon, who had possessed 
himself of Syracuse. He flew immediately to 
his relief, with fifty thousand foot, and five thou- 
sand horse. His arrival infused new courage into 
the besieged, who, from that time, made a very 
vigorous defence. 

Gelon was an able warrior, and excelled in stra- 
tagems. A courier was brought to him, who had 
been dispatched from Selinus, a city of Sicily, with 
a letter for Hamilcar, to inform him of the day 
when he might expect the cavalry which he had 
demanded of them. Gelon drew out an equal 
number of his own troops, and sent them from his 
camp about the time agreed on. These being ad- 
mitt^ into the enemies’ camp, as coming from 
Selinus, rushed upon Hamilcar, killed him, and 
set fire to his ships. In this critical conjuncture. 


* This city is called ia Latin Panomm, 
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Gelon attacked, with all his forces,, the Carthagi- 
nians, who at first made a gallant resistance. But 
when the news of their generals death was brought 
them, and they saw all their fleet in a blaze, their 
courage failed them, and they fled. And now^ a 
dreadful slaughter ensued; upwards of a hundred 
and fifty thousand being slain. The rest of the 
army, having retired to a place where they were in 
want of every thing, could not muke a long defence, 
and were forced to surrender at discretion. This 
battle was fought the very day of the famous action ^ 
of Thermopylae, in which three hundred Spartans,* ^ 
with the sacrifice of their lives, disputed Xerxes’s 
entrance into Greece. 

When the sad news was brought to Carthage 
of the entire defeat of the army, consternation, 
grief, and despair, threw the whole city into such 
a confusion and alarm as are not to be expressed. 

It was imagined that the enemy was already at the 
gates. The Carthaginians, in great reverses of for- 
tune, always lost their courage, and sunk into the 
opposite extreme. Immediately they sent a depu- 
tation to Gelon, by which they desired peace upon 
any terms. He heard their envoys with great hu- 
manity. The complete victory he had gained, so 
far from making him haughty and untractable, had 
only increased his modesty and clemency even to- 
wards the enemy. He therefore granted them a 
peace, without any other condition, than their paying 
t>((0 thousand | talents towards the expence of the 
war. He likewise required them to build two 
temples, where the treaty of this peace should be 
deposited, and exposed at all times to public view. 
The Carthaginians did not think this a dear pur- 
chase of a peace, that was so absolutely necessary 

* Besides the 300 Spartans, the Thespiann, a people of 
Boeotia, to the number of lOO, fought and died with Leonidas 
in this memorable battle. Herod. L vii. c. 202 — 222. 

t An Attic silver talent, according to Dr. Bernard, is 20f)L 
5 j. consequently 2000 talents is 412,500/. 
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to their affairs, and which they hardly durst hope 
for, Gisgo, the son of Hamilcar, purstiant to the 
unjust custom of the Carthaginians, of ascribing to 
the general the ill success of a war, and making 
him bear the blame of it, was punished for his father’s 
misfortune, and sent into banishment He passed 
the remainder of his days atSelinus, a city of Sicily. 

Gelon, on his return to Syracuse, convened the 
people, and invited all the citiaens to appear under 
arms. He himself entered the assembly, unarmed 
and without his guards, and there gave an account 
of the whole conduct of his life. His speech met 
with no other interruption, than the public testimo- 
nies which were given him of gratitude and admi- 
ration. So far fi om being treated as a tyrant, and 
the oppressor of his country’s liberty, he was coi> 
sidered as its benefactor and deliverer; all, witli 
an unanimous voice, proclaimed him king; and 
the crown was bestowed, aftCT his death, on his 
two brothers. 

A. M. • After the memorable defeat of the Athenians 
L^Ca^th Syracuse, where Nicias penshed with his 

434. whole fleet; the Segestans, who had declared in 
\.Rom. favour of the Athenians against the Syracusar>s, 
int^ J C resentment of their enemies, and bein^ 

^412 attacked by the inhabitants of Selinus, implored 
the aid of the Carthaginians, and put themselves 
and city under their protection. At Carthage the 
people debated some time, what course it would 
be proper for them to take, the affair meeting witb 
great difficulties. On one hand, the Carthaginians 
were very desirous to possess themselves^ of a city 
which lay so convenient for them ; oo the otber^ 
they dreaded the power amd forces of Syracuse^ 
which had so lately cut to pieces a numepous army 
of the Athenians ; and become, by so shining a vic- 
tory, more formidable than ever. At last, tdbe lust 
of empire prevailed, and the Segestans were pro? 
inised sucamrs. 


« Diod.l. xiii. p. 16^171. 170—180. 
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The conduct of thi§ ^ar wafe coilrfilirtfed to Han- 
nibal, vtho at that timfe^as Invested the highest 
dighity of thfe state, beitig oriS of the Suffetes. He 
grandson to Hauiilcdr, who had bfeeft defeated 
by Gelon, and killed before Hitnera; and stih td 
trisgo, who bad been condemned to exile. He feft 
Carthkge, animated with an drderit desire of re- 
venging his family and country, and of \Vi^irigaway 
the disgrace of the laSt defeat He had a very gfeit 
army as well as fleet under his command. He land- 
ed at a place called the of Lil^bccunij which 
gave its name to a city aftefwUtds built on the 
same spot. His first enterpHse was the siege of 
Selious. The attack and defence Were equally vi- 
gorous, the very women shewing a resolution and 
btavery above their sex. The city, after making a 
long resistance, was taken by storm, and the plun- 
der of it abandoned to the soldiers. The victor 
exercised the most horrid cruelties, without shewing 
the least regard either to age or sex. He permitted 
such inhabitants as had fled, to continue in the 
ctty after it had been dismantled ; ahd to till the 
lands, on condition of their paying a tribute to the 
Carthaginians. This city had been built two hun- 
dred and forty-two years. 

Himera, w’hich he next besieged and took like- 
wise by storm, after being more cruelly treated 
than Selinus, was entirely razed, two hundred 
ahd forty years after its foundation. He forced 
three thousand prisoners to undergo every kind 
of ignominious poriTshmentS; atid at last mtJtdered 
them all on the very spot where his grandfather 
had b^n killed by Gelon’s cavalry, to appease 
and satisfy his nofaUes by the blood of these un- 
ha^ victims. 

These expgdifions beihg ended, Hannibal re- 
tiimed to Carthage, on which occasion the whole 
city can)e out to mfeet hter, and received him atindst 
the most joyful acclamations. 

M 2 
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^ These successes re-inflamed the desire, and re- 
vived the design, which the Carthaginians had ever 
entertained, of making themselves masters of the 
whole of Sicily. Three years after, they appointed 
Hannibal their general a second time ; and on his 
pleading his great age, and refusing the command 
of this war, they gave him for lieutenant, Imilcon, 
son of Hanno, of the same family. The prepara- 
tions for this war were proportioned to the great 
design which the Carthaginians had formed. The 
fleet and array were soon ready, and set out for 
Sicily. The number of their forces, according to 
Timaeus, amounted to above six-score thousand ; 
apd, according to Ephorus, to three hundred thou- 
sand men. The enemy, on their side, were pre- 
pared to give the Carthaginians a warm reception. 
The Syracusans had sent to all their allies, in order 
to levy forces among them ; and to all the cities 
of Sicily, to exhort them to exert themselves vigo- 
rously in defence of their liberties. 

Agrigentum expected to feel the first fury of the 
eneiPy. This city was prodigiously rich,* and 

Diod. 1. xlii. p. 201—203. 206—21 1 . 226—23 1 . 

* The very sepulchral monuments shewed the magnifi- 
cence and luxury of this city, being adorned with statues of 
birds and horses. But the wealth and boundless generosity of 
Gellias, one of iu inhabitants, is almost incredible. He en- 
tertained the people with spectacles and feasts ; and, during a 
famine, prevented the citizens from dying with hunger : he 
^ve portions to poor maidens, and rescued the unfortunate 
from want and despair : he had built houses in the city and 
the country, purposely for the accorambdation of strangers, 
whom he usually dismissed with handsome presents. Five 
hundred shipwrecked citizens of Gela, applying to him, were 
bountifully relieved ; and every man supplied with a cloak 
and a coat out of his wardrobe. Diod. U xiii. Valer. Max. 1. 
iv. c. ult. Empedocles the philosopher, bom in Agrigentum, 
has a memorable saying concerning his fellow-citizena ; That 
the Jgrigentines tquandered iJteir money so excessively every day, 
as if ^ey expected it could never be exhausted ; and built with 
such solidity and magnificence, as if they thought they should live 
for ever. 
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Strongly fortified. It was situated, as was also 
Selinus, on that coast of Sicily which faces Africa. 
Accordingly, Hannibal opened the campaign with 
the siege of this city. Imagining that it was im- 
pregnable except on one side, he directed his 
whole force to that quarter. He threw up banks 
and terraces as high as the walls : and made use, 
on this occasion, of the rubbish and fragments of the 
tombs standing round the city, which he had de- 
molished for that purpose. Soon after, the plague 
infected the army, and swept away a great number 
of the soldiers, and the general himself. The Car- 
thaginians interpreted this disaster as a punishment 
inflicted by the gods, who revenged in this manner 
the injuries done to the dead, whose ghosts many 
fancied they had seen stalking before them in the 
night. No more tombs were therefore demolished, 
prayers were ordered to be made according to the 
practice of Carthage; a child was sacrificed lo 
Saturn, in compliance with a most inhuman super- 
stitious custom ; and many victims were throw.n into 
the sea in honour of Neptune. 

Tlie besieged, who at first had gained several ad- 
vantages, were at last so pressed by famine, that all 
hopes of relief seeming desperate, they resolved to 
abandon the city. The following night was fixed on 
for this purpose. The reader will naturally image 
to himself the grief wdth which these miserable 
people must be seized, on their being forced to leave 
their houses, their rich possessions, and their coun- 
try ; but life was still dearer to them than all these. 

Never w^as a more melancholy spectacle seen. To 
omit the rest, a crowd of women, bathed in tears, 
were seen dragging after them their helpless infants, 
in order to secure them from the brutal fury of the 
victor. But the most grievous circumstance was, 
the necessity they were under of leaving behind 
them the aged and sick, who were unable either 
to fly or to make the least resistance. The un- 
happy exiles arrived at Gela, which w as the nearest 
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ftty, tbore received ftll the coRiforts they cpuld 
expect ip the deplorf^ble condition to vldch they 
were reduced. 

Jn the rne^Ui time, Imilcon entered the city, and 
pQurdered all who were lound in jt. The plunder 
W4? ipimpngeiy rich, and such as might beex[)ected 
from qpp of the most opulent cities of Sicily, which 
contained two hundred thousf^nd inhabitants, and 
bad never been besieged, nor consequently plun- 
dered, before. A numberless multitude of pictures, 
yases, and statqes of all kinds, were found here ; tiie 
citizens having an exquisite taste for the polite 
Drts. Among other curiosities was the famous bull* 
qf Ph^aris, which was sejit to Cartjigge. 

The siege ofAgrigentqm had lasted eight months. 
Imilcon made ins forces take up their winter- 
quartera in it, to give them the necessary refresh- 
ment ; and left this city (after laying it entirely in 
rpins) ip the beginning of the spring. He after- 
wards besieged Gela, and took it, notwithstanding 
t^he succours which were brought by Oionysius the 
Tyrant, who had seizednpon thegovernmentqfSyre- 
cpse. Imilcon ended the war by a treaty with Ifio- 
oysios. The conditions of it were, that the Carlha- 
gipians, besides their ancient acquisitions in Sicily, 
abonld still possess the country of tl»e iiicanians.t 
Sjelinos, Agrigentwm, and Himera ; as likewise that 
of Gela and C'atparina, w ith leave for the inhabitants 
to reside in their respective dismantled cities, on 
condition ftf the'C paying a tribute to Carthage ; that 
the Teonttnes, the Messenians, and all the Sicilian^, 
should retain their own laws, and preserve their 
Uherty and independence : lastly, that the Syra- 
cusans shwW atill continue awhject to Dionysius. 
After this4reaty was concluded, Imilcon returned 

* Thip with 0|that rpails Vcrf ttkaa, wy» aherwawk 
mtprea to the Agrigentines by §cipip, w^en he too^c 
iQ the third Punic war. Qc. O. iv: t?} Verrem. c. 33. 

i The SicaniaM and Sicitiana wera aneieBtly two distinct 

pwifr 
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to Carthage, where the plague still made dreadful A. M. 
havoc. 

' Dionysius had concluded the late peace with 
the Carthaginians with no other view than to get A. Uom. 
time to establish his new authority, and raai^e the 
necessary-preparations tor tlie war which he niedi- 
tated against them. As he was very sensible how 
formklable the power of this state was, he used bis 
utmost endeavours to enable himself to invade them 
with success; and his design was wonderfully well 
seconded by the zeal of his subjects. The fame erf 
this prince, the strong desire he had to distinguish 
himself, the charms of gain, and the prospect of the 
rewards which he promised those who should shew 
the greatest industry ; invited, from all quarters, 
into Sicily, the most able artists and workmen at 
that time in the world. All Syracuse now became 
in a manner an immense worLskiop, in every part 
of which men were seen making swords, helmets, 
shields, and military engines; and preparing all 
things necessary for building ships and fitting out 
fleets. The invention of vessels with five benches 
of oars (or Quinqutrenm ) was at that time very 
recent; for, till then, those with three alone** had 
been used. Dionysius animated the workmen by 
his presence, and by the applauses he gave, and the 
bounty which he bestowed seasonably ; but chiefly 
by his popular and engaging behaviour, which ex- 
cited, more strongly than any other conduct, the 
industry and ardour of the woi'krnen ; * and he fre- 
quently allowed those of them who most excelled 
in their respective arts the honoqr to dine with him. 

When all things were ready, and a great number 
of forces had been levied in different countries, he 
called the Syracusans together, laid his design be- 
fore them, end represented to them that the Car- 
thaginians w ere the professed enemies to the Greeks; 


* Biofl. 1. xiv. p. 268— 27S. 

* Honoa alit arte». 


^ Triremes. 
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that they had no less in view than the invasion of 
all Sicily; the subjecting all the Grecian cities; 
and that, in case their progress was not checked, 
the Syracusans themselves would soon be attacked : 
that the reason why the Carthaginians did not at- 
tempt any enterprise, and continued unactive, was 
owing entirely to the dreadful havoc made by the 
plague among them; which (he observed) was a 
favourable opportunity, of which the Syracusans 
ought to take advantage. Though the tyranny and 
the tyrant were equally odious to Syracuse, yet the 
hatred the people bore to the Carthaginians pre- 
vailed over all other considerations ; and every one, 
guided more by the views of an interested policy 
than by the dictates of Justice, received the speech 
with applause. Upon this, without the least com- 
plaint made, or any declaration of w ar, Dionysius 
gave up to thefui^ of the populace, the persons and 
possessions of the Carthaginians. Great numbers of 
them resided at that time in Syracuse, and traded 
there on tlie faith of treaties. The common people 
ran to their houses, plundered their effects, and 
pretended they w^ere sufficiently authorized to exer- 
cise every ignominy, and inflict every kind of pu- 
nishment on them, for the cruelties they had exer- 
cised against the natives of the country. And this 
horrid example of perfidy and inhumanity was 
followed throughout the whole island of Sicily. 
This was the bloody signal of the war which w^as 
declared against them. Dionysius having thus be- 
gun to do himself justice (in his way), sent deputies 
to Carthage, to require them to restore all the Si- 
cilian cities to their liberties ; and that otherwise, 
all the Carthaginians found in them should be treated 
as enemies. This new s spread a general alarm in 
Carthage, especially wlien they reflected on the sad 
condition to which they were reduced. 

Dionysius opened the campaign with the siege of 
Motya, whipli vvas tlie magazine of the Carthagini- 
^ins in Sicily ; and lie pushed on the siege with so 
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much vigour, that it was impossible for Imilcon, 
the Carthaginian admiral, to relieve it. He brought 
forward his engines, battered the place with his 
battering-rams, advanced to the wall towers, six 
stories high (rolled upon wheels), and of an equal 
height with their houses ; and from these he greatly 
annoyed the besieged, with his CjLt^ultpe, an en- 
gine * then recently invented, which hurled, with 
great violence, numerous volleys of arrows and 
stones against the enemy. At last, the city, after 
a long and vigorous defence, was taken by storm, 
and all the inhabitants of it put to the sword, those 
excepted who took sanctuary in the temples. The 
plunder of it was abandoned to the soldiers; and 
Dionysius, leaving a strong garrison and a trusty 
governor in it, returned to Syracuse. 

The following year In)iicon being appointed 
one of the Sufletes, returned to Sicily with a far 
greater array than before. He landed at Paler- 
mo,'!' recovered Motya by force, and took several 
other cities. Animated by these successes, he ad- 
vanced towards Syracuse, with design to besiege it ; 
marching his infantry by land, whilst his fleet, un- 
der the command of Mago, sailed along the coast. 

The arrival of Imilcon threw the Syracusans 
into great consternation. Above two hundred sliips 
laden with the spoils of the enemy, and advancing 
in good order, entered in a kind of triumph the 
great harbour, being followed by five hundred barks. 
At the same time the land-army, consisting, ac- 
cording to some authors, of three hundred thousand 
foot, X and three thousand horse, was seen march- 
ing forward on tlie other side of the city. Imilcon 

^ Diod. I. xiv. p. 279 — 295. Justin. 1. xix. c. 2, 3. 

* The curioui reader will find a very particular account of 
it in the second part of the eighth yolume of this work, 

t Pamrrmus^ 

t Some authors say but thirty thousand foot, which is the 
more probable account, as the fleet which blocked up the 
town by sea was so formidable. 
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pitched his tent in the very temple of Jupiter; and 
iJae rest of the army eocainped at twelve ibrlotigs, 
or about a mile and a ha!^ from the city. March- 
jog up to it, Imilcon offer^ battle to tie inhabit- 
ants, who did not care to accept the challenge. 
Imilcon, satisfied at his having extorted from the 
Syracusans this confession of their own weakness 
and his superiority, returned to his camp; not doubt- 
ing but be should soon be master of the city, con- 
sidering it already as a certain prey which could not 
possibly escape him. For thirty days together, he laid 
vaste the neighbourhood about Syracuse, and ruin- 
ed the whole country. He possessed himself of the 
suburb of Acradina, and plundered the temples of 
Ceres and Proserpine. To fortify his camp, he 
beat down the tombs w hich stood round the city ; 
and, among others, that of Gelon and his wife De- 
marata, which was prodigiously magnificent. 

But these successes were not lasting. All the 
iplendor of this anticipated triumph vanished in 
a moment, and taught mankind, says the historian,^ 
that the proudest mortal, blasted sooner or later 
by a superior power, shall be forced to confess his 
Qwm weakness. Whilst Imilcon, now master of al- 
most all the cities of Sicily, expected to crown his 
conquests by the reduction of Syracuse, a conta- 
gious distemper seized his army, and made dread- 
ful havoc in it. It was now the midst of summer, 
and the heat that year w as excessive. The infection 
began among the Africans, multitudes of whom 
died, w ithout any possibility of their being relieved. 
At first, care was taken to inter the dead ; but the 
number increasing daily, and the infection spread- 
ing very fast, the dead lay unburied, and the sick 
could have im assistance. This plague was at- 
tended with very uncommGn symptoms, such as 
violent dysenteries, raging fevers, burning entrails, 
acute pains in every part of the body. The in- 
fected were even seued with madness and fury, so 
* Diodorus. 



that tljey woul4 ipU ypon «ny person# th^t cauae in 
thpif w^y, ao^ tear them to pieces. 

Dionysius did not suSer io escRpP so faapyrahlc 
an opportunity for attacking the enemy, Being 
more than half conquered by the p|4gup, they 
made but a feeble resistance. The Carthaginian 
ships were almost all either taken or burnt. The 
inhabitants in general of Syracuse, old men, wQt 
men, and children, came popring ogt pf the city to 
hehold an event which to thepi appeared miracijT 
Jons. With hands lifted up to heaven, they thank- 
ed the tutelar gods of their city, for having avepgrv/- 
ed the sanctity ot the temples and tombs, which 
had been so brutally violated by these barbarians, 
Night coming on, both parties retired ; when Imil- 
con, taking the opportunity of this short suspension 
of hostilities, sent to Dionysius, requesting leave tq 
carry back with him the small remains of Ins shatr 
tered army, with an offer of ftjree hundred talents,* 
which was all the specie he had then left. Bht 
this permission cpuld only be obtained for the CafT 
thaginians, with w'honi imilcon stole away in the 
night, and left the rek to the mercy of the CPO-' 
queror. 

Such was the condition in which this Carthagi- 
nian general, who a few days before bad been so 
proqd and haughty, retired from Syracuse. Bit’ 
tprly bewailing his own fate, and still more that of 
his country, he, w ith the most insolent fpry, ac- 
cused the gods as the sole authors of his misfor- 
tunes. “The enemy,” continued he, “ may indeed 
“ rejoice at our misery, but have no reason to glory 
“ in it. We return victoriotts over the Syracosan^ 

and are deteated hy the plague alone.” His 
greatest sut^t of grieh and that which most 
keenly distresaed him, was his having snrvived sq 
niany gallant soldiers, who had died in areas. 

“ But,” added he, ^ sequel shall make it aiv. 


^ About 61,W)0f. English waiey. 
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pear, whether it is through fear of death, or 
from the desire of leading back .to their native 
‘‘ country the miserable remains of my fellow-citi- 
zens, that I have survived the loss of so many 
brave comrades.” And in fact, on his arrival 
at Carthage, which he found overwhelmed with 
grief and despair, he entered his house, shut his 
doors against tlie citizens, and even his own child- 
ren ; and then gave himself the fatal stroke, in 
compliance with a practice to which the heathens 
falsely gave the name of courage, though it w as, in 
reality, no other than a cowardly despair. 

But the calamities of this unhappy city did not 
stop here; for the Africans, vWio had ever borne 
an implacable hatred to the Carthaginians, but 
were now exasperated to fury, because their coun- 
trymen had been left behind, and exposed to the 
raurthering sword of the Syracusans ; assemble in 
the most frantic manner, sound the alarm, take up 
arms, and, after seizing upon Tunis, march di- 
rectly to Carthage, to the number of more than 
two hundred thousand men. The citizens now gave 
themselves up for lost. ■ This new^ incident was con- 
sidered by them as the sad etVect of the wrath of 
the gods, which pursued the guilty wretches even 
to Cartilage. As its inhabitants, especially in all 
public calamities, carried their superstition to the 
greatest excess, their first care was to appease the 
offended gods. Ceres and Proserpine were dei- 
ties who, till that time, bad never been heard of in 
Africa. But now, to atone for the outrage which 
had been done them in the plundering of their 
temples, magnificent statues were erected to their 
honour; priests were selected from among the 
most distinguished families of the city; sacrifices 
and victims, according to the Greek ritual (if I 
may use that expression), were offered up to them; 
in^a word, nothing was omitted which could he 
thought conducive in any manner to appease and 
propitiate the angry goddesses. After this, the 
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defence of the city was the next object of their 
care. Happily for the Carthaginians, this numer- 
ous army had no leader, but was like a body un- 
informed with a soul ; no prorisions nor military 
engines; no discipline nor subordination, was seen 
among them : every man setting himself up for a 
general, or claiming an independence on the rest. 
Divisions therefore arising in this rabble of an 
army, and the famine increasing daily, the indivi- 
duals of it withdrew to their respective homes, and 
delivered Carthage from a dreadful alarm. 

The Carthaginians were not discouraged by their 
late disaster, but continued their enterprises on 
Sicily. Mago, their general, and one of the Suf- 
fetes, lost a great battle, in which he was slain. 
The Carthaginian chiefs demanded a peace, which 
was granted, on condition of their evacuating all 
Sicily, and defraying the expences of the war. 
They pretended to accept the terms ; but repre- 
senting that it was not in their power to deliver 
up the cities, without first obtaining an order from 
their republic, they obtained so long a truce, as 
gave them time sufficient for sending to Carthage. 
They took advantage of this interval, to raise and 
discipline new troops, over which Mago, son of 
him who had been lately killed, was appointed 
general. He was very young, but of great abili- 
ties and reputation. As soon as he arrived in 
Sicily, at the expiration of the truce, he gave 
Dionysius battle; in which Leptines,* one of the 
generals of the latter, was killed, and upwards of 
fourteen thousand Syracusans left dead in the 
field. By this victory the Carthaginians obtained 
an honourable peace, which left them in the pos- 
session of all they had in Sicily, with even the 
addition of some strong-holds j besides a thousand 


This Ltptines was brother to Dionysius. 
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tsleftts,* which were paid to theta t<S#4rds defrey- 
ing the expences of the war. 

* About this time a law waS enacted at Car- 
thage, by which its inhabitants were forbid to learri 
to write or speah the Greek language ; in ofdef to 
deprive them of the rtieans of corresponding vVlth 
the enemy, either by word of mouth, or in writ- 
ing. This was occasioned by the treachery of a 
Carthaginian, who had written in Greek to Diony- 
sius, to give him advice of the departure of the 
army from Carthage. 

’’ Carthage bad, soon after, another Calamity to 
struggle with. The plague spreati in the city^^ and 
i]^e terrible haxjoc. Panic terrors, and violent 
fits of frenzy, seized on a sudden the unhappy suf* 
ferers ; who sallying, 9w6rd in hand, oOt of their 
houses, as if the eneflliy had taken the 6ity, killed 
or wounded all who cattle in their W'ay. 'I'he 
Africans and Sardinians would very willingly have 
taicen this opportunity to shake off a yoke which 
was 80 hateful to theta ; but both were subjected, 
and reduced to their talcgiance. Dieftyisitis form- 
ed at this time an enterprise, id Sicily, with the 
seme views, which was e^utelly ilrtsuccessftrt. Hd 
died p some time sffter, a(^ wae succeeded by hiS 
sdB of the same name. 

® JtBtia. 1. XX. c. 5. * Diod.' I. xf. p. S^44, 

* About 20ff,00(H. 

t Thii is tb« Ordnysivis who invited Pitto to hSs Court ; iMf 
who, being afterwards uffehded with his freSdont, sold biarfor 
a slave. Some philosophers came from Greece to Syracuse 
in order to rideCin tllwY brother. Which hivihg doHe, th^ 
sCnS hint hcntc With this mtCfnt leasdn : ThM pWlbtbphferstittglJt 
ve^ rarely, or very oWiEingly, to'converse with tyrints. Thll 
prince had learning, and affected to pass for a poet ; but could 
not gain that name at the Olympic gimes, Whitner be had sent 
Kfti VerseS, to bC repeated by bis brother ThCWidb’r. ft hid 
bam happy for Dieny^ius, batT the AdWiirani CritCrtiinCd Rd 
better an opinion of his poetry; for on their pronouncing him 
victor, when his poems were repeated in their city, be was 
raised to such a transport of joy and intemperance, that both 
together killed him ; and thus, perhaps, was verified the pre- 
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We have already taken notice of the first treaty 
which the Carthaginians concluded with the Ro- 
mans. There was another, which, according to 
Orosius, was concluded in the 402d year of the 
foundation of Rome, and consequently about the 
time we are now speaking of. This second treaty 
was very near the same with the first, except that 
the inhabitants of Tyre and Utica were expressly 
comprehended in it, and joined with the Carthagi- 
nians. 

’ After the death of the elder Dionysius, Syracuse a. M. 
was involved in great troubles. Dionysius the 3G5f>. 
younger, who had been expelled, restored himself 
by force of arms, and exercised great cruelties 
there. One part of the citizens implied the aid +oo. 
of Icetes, tyrant of the Leontines, and by descent ar Ant. J.c. 
Syracusan. This seemed a very favourable oppor- 
tunity for the Carthaginians to seize upon all Sicily, 
and accordingly they sent a mighty fleet thither. 

In this extremity, such of the Syracusans as loved 
their country best, had recourse to the Corinthians, 
who had often assisted them in their dangers ; and 
were, besides, of all the Grecian nations, the most 
professed enemies to tyranny, -and the most avowed 
and most generous assertors of liberty. Accord- 
ingly, tte Corifrthians sent over Timoleon, a man 
of great merit, who bad signal!^ his zeal for the 
public welfare, by freeing his country from tyranny, 
at the expence of his own family. He set sail with 
only ten ships, and arriving at Rhegium, he eluded, 
by a happy stratagem, tlie vigilance of the Cartha- 
gmians ; who having been informed, by Icetes, of 
his voyage and design, wanted to intercept him in 
his passage to Sicily. 

Timoleon had scarce above a thousand soldiers 
under his command ; and yet, with this handful of 

diction of the oracle, mz. that he should dio when he had oreN 
cotbe his betters. 

3 Kod. l. wi. pi 45SI-“47l PoJyh. 1. iii. p: lls. Plut, i« 

Timol. 
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men, he marched boldly to the relief of Syracuse. 
His small army increased in proportion as he ad- 
vanced. The Syracusans were now in a desperate 
condition, and quite hopeless. They saw the Car- 
thaginians masters of the port; Icetes of the city ; 
and Dionysius of the citadel. Happily, on Timo- 
Icon’s arrival, Dionysius having no refuge left, put 
the citadel into his hands, with all the forces, arms, 
and ammunition in it ; and escaped, by his assist- 
ance, to Corinth.* Timoleon had, by his emissa- 
ries, artfully represented to the foreign soldiers, 
who (by that error in the constitution of Carthage 
which we have before taken notice ot) formed the 
principal strength of Mago s army, and the greatest 
part of whom were Greeks; that it was astonish- 
ing to see Greeks using their endeavours to make 
barbarians masters of Sicily, from whence they, in 
a very little time, would pass over into Greece. For 
could they imagine, that the Carthaginians were 
come so far, with no other view than to establish Ice- 
tes tyrant ot Syracuse? Such discourses being spread 
among Mago’s soldiers, gave this general very great 
uneasiness ; and, as he wanted only a pretence to re- 
tire, he was glad to have it believed, that his forces 
were going to betray and desert liim; and upon 
this, he sailed with his fleet out of the harbour, and 
steered for Carthage. Icetes, after his departure, 
could not hold out long against the Corinthians ; 


* Here he preserved some resemblance of his former ty- 
ranny, by turning schoolmaster ; and exercising a discipline 
6ver boyg, when he could no longer tyrannize over men. He 
had learning, and was once a scholar to Plato, whom he caused 
to come again into Sicily, notwithstanding tlie unw'orthy treat- 
ment he had met with from Dionysius's father. Philip, king 
of Macedon, meeting him in the streets of Corinth, and asking 
him how he came to lose so considerable a principality as had 
been left him by his father; he answered, That his father had 
indeed left him the inheritance, but not the fortune which had 
preserved both himself and that.— However, fortune did him 
no great injury, in replacing him on the dunghill, from which 
she had raised his father. 
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SO that they now got entire possession of the whole 
city. 

Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeach- 
ed ; but he prevented the execution of the sentence 
passed upon him, by a voluntary death. His body 
was hung upon agallow^s, and exposed as a public 
spectacle to the people. . ' New forces were levied 
at Carthage, and a greater and more powerful 
fleet than the former w^as sent to Sicily. It con- 
sisted of two_hun^red ships of wgir, besides a thou- 
sand transports ; and the army amounted to up- 
wards of seventy thousand men. They landed at 
Lilyboeum, under the command of Hamilcar and 
Hannibal, and resolved to attack tlie Corinthians 
first. Timoleon did not wait for, but marched out 
to meet them. But such was the consternation of 
Syracuse, that, of all the forces w^hich were in that 
city^ only three thousand Syracusans and four 
thousand mercenaries followed him ; and even of 
these latter a thousand deserted upon the march, 
through fear of the danger they w^ere going to en- 
counter. Timoleon, however, was not discouraged ; 
but exhorting the remainder of his forces to exert 
themselves courageously for the safety and liberties 
of their allies, he led them against the enemy, whose 
rendezvous he had been informed was on the 
banks of the little river Crimisus. It appeared at 
the first reflection madness to attack an army so 
numerous as that of the enemy, with only four or 
five thousand foot and a thousand horse; but 
Timoleon, who knew that bravery conducted by 
prudence is superior to number, relied on the 
courage of his soldiers, who seemed resolved to 
die rather than yield, and with, ardour demanded 
to be led against the enemy. The event justified 
his views and hopes. A battle was fought; the 
Carthaginians were routed, and upwards of ten 
thousand of them slain, full three thousand of 

' Plut. p. 248— 250. 
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whom were Carthapginian citizen?, which fiHed their 
city with mourning and the greatest consternation. 
Their camp was taken, and with it immense riches, 
and a great number of prisoners^. 

‘ Timoleon, at the same time that he dispatched 
the news of this victory to Corinth, sent thither the 
finest arms found amiong the plunder. For he 
was desirous of having his city a,pplauded and 
admired by all men, when they should see that Co- 
rinth alone, among all the Grecian cities, adorned 
its finest temples, not with the spoils of Greece 
and offerings dyed in the blood of its citizens, the 
sight of which could tend only to preserve the sad 
remembrance of their losses, but with those of bar- 
barians, which, byfineinscriptions, displayed at once 
the courage and religious gratitude of tliose who had 
won them. For these inscriptions imported, tht 
Cormthiems^ and Timoleon their general, after here- 
in g freed theGreeh, settled in Sicily Jrom the Car- 
thaginian yoke, had hung up these arm in their 
temples, as an eternal acknerwledgment of the favour 
and goodness of the gods. 

After this, Timoleon, leaving the mercenary troops 
in the Carthaginiar^Jterritories to waste and destroy 
tfiem, returned to Syracuse. On his arrival there, 
he banished the thousand soldiers who had deserted 
him ; and took no other revenge, than the com- 
manding them to leave Syracuse before sun-set. 

This victory gained by the Corinthians was fol- 
lowed by the capture of a great many cities, which 
obliged the Carthaginians to sue for peace. 

In proportion as the app^ranceof success niade 
the Carthaginians vigorously exert themselYCS to 
raise pow’^UTul armies both byland andsea, and pros- 
perity led them to make an insolent and cruel use of 
victory; so their courage would sink in unforeseen 
adversities, their hopes of new r^ources vanish^ and 
their grovelling souls condescend to ask quarter of 

’ Pkjt. p, 24-8—250. 
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the most inconsiderable enemy, and without sense of 
shame accept the hardest and most mortifying con- 
ditions. Those now imposed were, that they should 
possess only the lat^s lying beyond the river Haly- 
cus;* that they should give all the natives free li- 
berty to retire to Syracuse \yith their families and 
effects; and that they should neither continue in the 
alliance, nor hold any correspondence with the 
tyrants of that city. 

About this time, in all probability, there hap- 
pened at Carthage a memorable incident, related 
by ' Justin. Hanno, one of its most powerful 
citizens, formed a design of seizing upon the re- 
public, by destroying the whole senate. He chose, 
for the execution of this bloody plan, the day on 
which his daughter was to be married, on which 
occasion he designed to invite the senators to an 
entertainment, and there poison them all. The 
conspiracy was discovered ; but Hanno had such 
influence, that the government did not dare to punish 
so execrable a crime ; the magistrates contented 
themselves with only preventing it, by an order 
which forbade, in general, too great a magnificence 
at weddings, and limited the expence on those oc- 
casions. Hanno seeing his stratagem defeated, 
resolved to employ open force, and for that purpose 
armed all the slaves. However, he was again dis- 
covered ; and, to escape punishment, retired, with 
twenty thousand armed slaves, to a castle that was 
very strongly fortified ; and there endeavoured, but 
without success, to engage in his rebellion the 
Africans and the king of Mauritania. He after- 
wards was tak^n prisoner and carried to Carthage ; 
where, after being whipped, his eyes were put out, 
his arms and thighs broken, he was put to death 
in presence of the people, and bis body, all torn 


* Juitin. l.ixi. c,4-. 


* This river is not far from Agri^tum. It is called 
.‘)y Diodoms and PIntarch ; but this it thought a mistake, 
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with stripes, was hung on a gibbet. His children 
and all his relations, though they had not joined 
in his guilt, shared in his punishment. They were 
all sentenced to die, in order that not a single 
person of his family might be either to imitate 
liis crime or revenge his death. Such was the 
temper of the Carthaginians ; ever severe and 
violent in their punishments, they carried them to 
the extremes of rigour, and made them extend 
even to the innocent, without shewing the least 
regard to equity, moderation, or gratitude. 

“ I come now to the wars sustained by the Car- 
thaginians, in Africa itself as well as in Sicily, 
against Agathocles, which exercised their arms 
during several years. 

This Agathocles was a Sicilian, of obscure birth 
and low fortune.* Supported at first by the forces 
of the Carthaginians, he had invaded the sovereignty 
ofSyracuse, and made himself tyrantover it. In the 
infancy of his power, the Carthaginians kept him 
within bounds ; and Hamilcar their chief forced 
him to agree to a treaty, w hich restored tranquillity 
to Sicily. But he soon infringed the articles of it, 
and declared w^ar against the Carthaginians them- 
selves; who, under the conduct of Hamilcar, ob- 
tained a signal victory over him,t and forced him 
to shut himself up in Syracuse. The Carthaginians 
pursued him thither, and laid siege to that important 

® Diod. Ixix. p. 651— 050—710— 712— 737— 743— 760, 
Justin, l.ii. c. 1 — 6. 

* He was, according to most historians, the son of a potter,' 
but all allow him to have worked at the trade. From the ob- 
scurity of his birth and condition, Polybius raise# an argument 
to prove bis capacity and talents, in opposition to the slanders 
of Timaeus, But his greatest eulogiura was the praise of Scipio. 
That illustrious Roman being asked, vrho, in his opinion, were 
the molt prudent in the conduct of their affairs, and moat ju- 
dtoiouily bold in the execution of their designs; answered, 
Agathocles and Dionysius. Polyb. 1. xv. p. 1003. edit. 
Oronov. However, let his capacity have been ever so great, 
it was exceeded by his cruelties. 

t The battle was fought near the river and city of Himera. 
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city, the csipture of which would have given them 
possession of all Sicily. 

Agathocles, whose forces were greatly inferior to 
theirs, and who moi^over saw himself deserted by all 
his allies, from their detestation of his horrid cruelties, 
meditated a design of so daring, and, to all appear- 
ance, so impracticable a nature, that, even after being 
happily carried into execution, it yet appears almost 
incredible. This design was no less than to make 
Africa the seat of war, and to besiege Carthage, at a 
time when he could neither defend himself in Sicily, 
nor sustain the siege of Syracuse. His profound se- 
crecy in the execution is as astonishing as the design 
itself. He communicated his thoughts on this affair 
to no person whatsoever, but contented himself with 
declaring, that he had found out an infallible way to 
freetheSyracusans from the danger that surrounded 
them ; that they had only to endure with patience, 
for a short time, the inconveniences of a siege ; 
but that those who could not bring themselves to 
this resolution, might freely depart the city. Only 
sixteen hundred persons quitted it. He left his bro- 
ther Antander there, with forces and provisions suffi- 
cient for him to make a stout defence. He set at li- 
berty all slaves who were of age to bear arms,and,after 
obliging them to take an oath, joined them to his 
forces. He carried with him only fifty" talents * to 
supply his present wants, well assured that he should 
find in the enemy’s country whatever was necessary 
to his subsistence. He therefore set sail with two 
of his sons, Archagathus and Heraclides, without 
letting any one person know whither he intended 
to direct his course. All who were on board his 
fleet believed that they were to be conducted either 
to Italy or Sardinia,, in order to plunder those 
countries, or to lay waste those coasts of Sicily 
which belonged to the enemy. The Carthaginians, 
surprised at so unexpected a departure, endeavoured 


♦ 50,000 French crowns, or 1 1,250/. sterling. 
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to prevent it ; but Agathocles eluded their pursuit, 
and made for the main ocean. 

He did not discover his design till he had landed 
in Africa. There, assembling bis troops, he told 
them, in few words, the motives which bad prompted 
him to this expedition. He represented, that the 
only way to free their country, was to carry the 
war into the territories of their enemies : that be led 
them who were inured to war, and of intrepid dis- 
positions, against a parcel of enemies who weresoft- 
ened and enervated by ease and luxury : that the 
natives of the country, oppressed with the yoke of a 
servitude equally cruel and ignominious, would run 
in crowds to join them on the first news of their 
arrival ; that the boldness of their attempt would 
alone disconcert the Carthaginians, who had no 
expectation of seeing an enemy at their gates : in 
short, that no enterprise could possibly be more 
advantageous or honourable than this ; since the 
whole wealth of Carthage would become the prey 
of the victors, whose courage would be praised and 
admired by latest posterity. The soldiers bmcied 
themselves already masters of Carthage, and re- 
ceived his speech with applauses and acclamations. 
One circumstance alone gave them une^iness, and 
that was an eclipse of the sun, which happened 
just as they were setting sail. In these, ages, 
even the most civilized nations understood very 
little the reason of these extraordinary pbaenomena 
of nature ; and used to draw from them (by their 
soothsayers) superstitious and arbitrary conjec- 
tures, which frequently would either suspend or 
hasten the more important enterprises. However, 
Agathocles revived the drooping courage of his 
seldiers, by assuring them that these eclipses always 
foretold some instant change : that, therefore, good 
fortune was taking its leave of Carthage, and coming 
over to them. 

Finding his soldiers in the good disposition he 
wished them, he executed, almost at the same 
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time, a second enterprise, which was even more 
daring and hazardous than his first, of carrying 
them over into Africa ; and this was the burning 
every ship in his fleet. Many reasons determined 
him to so desperate an action. He had not one 
good harbour in Africa where his ships could lie 
in safety. As the Carthaginians were masters of 
the sea, they would not have failed to possess 
themselves immediately of his fleet, which wtis in- 
capable of making the least resistance. In case 
he had left as many hands as were necessary to 
defend it, he w'ould have weakened his army (which 
was inconsiderable at the best), and put it out of 
his power to gain any advantage from this un- 
expected diversion, the success of which depended 
entirely on the swiftness and vigour of the ex- 
ecution. Lastly, he was desirous of putting his 
soldiers under a necessity of conquering, by leav- 
ing them no other refuge than victory. Much 
courage Was necessary to adopt such a resolution. 
He had already prepared all his officers, who 
were entirely devoted to his service, and received 
every impression he gave them. He then came 
suddenly into the assembly with a crown upon 
his head, dressed in a magnificent habit, and with 
the air and behaviour of a man who was going to 
perform some rehgious ceremony, and addressing 
himself to the assembly: “When we,’' says be, 
“ left Syracuse, and were warmly pursued by the 
“ ^nemy ; fn this fatal necessity 1 addressed myself 
** to Ceres and Proserpine, the tutelar divinities 
“ of Sicily ; and promised, that if they would free 
“ us from this imminent danger, I would burn all 
“ our ships in their honour, at oar first landing 
“ here. Aid me therefore, O soldiers, to discharge 
“ my vow ; for the goddes^s can easily make us 
“ ametids for this sacrifice.” At the same time, 
taking a flambeau in his band, be hastily led the 
way on board his own ship, and set it on fire. 
All the oSicws did the like, and were cheerfully 
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followed by the soldiers. The trumpets sounded 
from every quarter, and the whole army echoed 
with joyful shouts and acclamatioos. The fleet 
was soon consumed. The soldiers had not been 
allowed time to reflect on the proposal made to 
them. They all had been hurried on by a blind 
and impetuous ardour; but vi'hen they had a little 
recovered their reason, and, surveying in their minds 
the vast extent of ocean which separated them from 
their own country, saw themselves in that of the 
enemy without the least resource, or any means of 
escaping out of it ; a sad and melancholy silence 
succeeded the transport of joy and acclamations 
which, but a moment before, had been so general 
in the army. 

Here again Agathocles left no time for reflection. 
He marched his army towards a place called the 
Great City, w hich was part of the domain of Car- 
thage. The country through which they marched 
to this place, afforded the most delicious and 
agreeable prospect in the world. On either side 
were seen large meads watered by beautiful 
streams, and covered with innumerable flocks of 
all kinds of cattle ; country-seats built with extraor- 
dinary magnificence ; delightful aveuuqj planted 
with oHve and all sorts of fruit trees ; gardens of a 
prodigious extent, and kept with a care and ele- 
gance which delighted the eye. This prospect re- 
animated the soldiers. They marched full of cou- 
rage to the Great City, which they took sword in 
hand, and enriched themselves with the plunder of 
it, which was entirely abandoned to them. Tunis 
mad^ as little resistance ; and this place was not 
far distant from Carthage. 

The Carthaginians were in prodigious alarm 
when it was known that the enemy was in the coun- 
try, advancing by hasW marcliCs. This arrival of 
Agathocles made the Carthaginians conclude, that 
their army before Syracuse had been defeated, and 
their fleet lost. The people ran in disorder to the 
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great square of the city, whilst the senate assembled 
in haste and in a tumultuous manner. Immediately 
they deliberated on the means for preserving the 
city. They had no army in readiness to oppose the 
enemy; and their imminent danger did not permit 
them to wait the arrival of those forces which might 
be raised in the country and among the allies. It 
was therefore resolved, after several different opi- 
nions had been heard, to arm the citizens. The 
number of the forces thus levied, amounted to forty 
thousand foot, a thousand horse, and two thousand 
armed chariots. Hanno and Bomilcar, though 
divided betwixt themselves by some family quarrels, 
were however joined in the command of these 
troops. They marched immediately to meet the 
enemy; and, on sight of them, drew up their forces 
in order of battle, ^gathocles had, at most, but 
thirteen or fourteen ®)usand men. The signal was 
given, and an obstinate fight ensued. Hanno, with 
his sacred ^tohort (the flow’er of the Carthaginian 
forces), long sustained the fury 6f the Greeks, and 
sometimes even broke their ranks; but at last, over- 
whelmed with a shower of stones, and covered w ith 
wounds, he fell dead on the field. Bomilcar might 
have chafed the face of things ; but he had pri- 
vate and personal reasons not to obtain a victory 
for his country. He therefore thought proper to re- 
tire with the forces under his command, and was 
followed by the whole army, which, by that means, 
was forced to leave the field to Agathocles. After 
pursuing the enemy some time, he returned, and 
plundered the Carthaginian camp. Twenty thou- 
sand pair of manacles were found in it, with which 

* Agathocles wanting arms for many of his soldiers, pro- 
vided them with such as were countcifeit, which looked well at 
a distance. And perceiving the discouragement his forces were 
under on sight of the enemy's horse, he let fly a ^eat m^y 
owls (privately procured for that purpose), which his soldien 
interpreted as an omen and assurance of victory. Diod. 1. xx. 
p. 754-. 
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tte Carthaginians had famished themselves, in the 
firm persuasion oftheir taking many prisoners. The 
resultofthis victory was the capture of a great num- 
ber of strong-holds, and the defection of many of 
the natives of the country, who joined the victor. 

^This descent of Agathodes into Africa, doubt- 
less gave birth to Scipio’s design of making a like 
attempt upon the same republic, and from the 
same place. Wherefore, in his answer to Fabius, 
who ascribed to temerity his design of making 
Africa the seat of the war, he forgot not to mention 
the example of Agathodes, as an instance in favour 
of his enterprise; and to shew, that frequently there 
is no other way to get rid of an enemy who presses 
too closely upon us, than by carrying the war into 
his own country; and that men are much more 
courageous when they act unon the offensive, than 
when they stand only upon Tne defensive. 

•While the Carthaginians were thug warmly at- 
tacked by iheir enemies, ambassador^' arrived to 
them from Tyre. They came to implore tlieir 
succour against Alexander the Great, who was 
upon the point of taking their city, which he trad 
tong besieged. The extremity to ^ich their coun- 
trymen (for so they called them) weA reduced, 
touched the Carthaginians as sensibly as their 
own danger. Thou^ they were unable to relieve, 
they at least thought it their duty to comfort them ; 
and deputed thirty of their principal citizens, to 
express their grief that they could not spare them 
any troops, because of the present melandioty si- 
tuation of their own affairs. The Tyrians, tboogli 
dfeappointed of the only hope they had left, did not 
however despond; they committed their wives, 
children,* and old men, to the care of these depu- 
ties ; and thus, being delivered from inquietude, 

f Liv. I xxtiii. n. 4S. ^ ' 

■ Kod, L rdi. p. 5ia. Qaiat. Cart I. iv. c. 3. 

* Tujv rhcvujy Ka) yuv&ntdrv sortie of then* wiWii! irtid 
children. Diod. I.xvii. p.519. 
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with regard to persons w’ho weredearerto them than 
any thmg in the world, they thought alone of mak- 
ing a resolute defence, prepared for the worst that 
might happen. Carthage received this afflicted 
company with all possible marks of amity, and paid 
to guests who were so dear and w orthy of coraptas- 
sion, all tbeservices which they could have expecfeerl 
from the most affectionate and tender parents. 

Quintus Curtius places this embassy from Tyre 
to the Carthaginians at the same time that the Sy- 
racusans were ravaging Africa, and had advanced 
to the very gates of Carthage. But the expedition 
of Agathocles against Africa cannot agree in time 
with the siege of Tyre, whicli was more than twenty 
years before it. 

At the same time, Carthage was solicitous how 
to extricate itself from the difficulties with which 
it was surrounded.^ The present nnhappy state 
of the republic was considered as the effect of the 
w rath of the gods : and it w^as acknowledged to be 
justly deserved, particularly with regard to two 
deities, towards whom the Carthaginians had been 
remiss in the discharge of certain duties prescribed 
by their religion, and which had once been observed 
with gre^ exactness. It was a custom (coeval with 
the city itself) at Carthage, to send annually to 
Tyre (the mother city) the tenth of all the revenues 
of the republic, as an oflering to Hercules, the pa- 
ti'on and protector of botli cities. The domain, 
and consequently the revenues of Carthage, having 
increased considerably, the portion, on tbecontrai7, 
of the god, had been lessened ; and they were far 
from remitting tlie whole tenth to him. They were 
seized with a scruple on this point : they made an 
open and public confession of tbeir insincerity 
and sacrilegious avarice; and, to expiate their 
guilt, they sent to Tyre a great number of presents, 
and small shrines of their deities all of gold, which 
amounted to a prodigious value. 

Another violation of religion, which to their inhu- 
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man superstition seemed as flagrant as the former, 
gave them no less uneasiness. Anciently, children 
of the best families in Carthage used to be sacrificed 
to Saturn. They now reproached themselves with 
having failed to pay to the god the honours which 
they thought w ere due to him ; and with having used 
fraud and dishonest dealing towards him, by hav- 
ing substituted, in their sacrifices, children of slaves 
or beggars, bought for that purpose, in the room of 
those nobly born. To expiate the guilt of so horrid 
an impiety, a sacrifice was made to this blood- 
thirsty god, of tw'O hundred children of the first rank ; 
and upwards of three hundred persons, through a 
sense of this terrible neglect, offered themselves 
voluntarily as victims, to pacify, by the eflTusion of 
their blood, the wrath of the gods. 

After these expiations, expresses were dispatched 
to Hamilcar in Sicily, with the new's of what had 
happened in Africa, and, at the same time, to request 
immediate succours. He commanded the deputies 
to observe the strictest silence on the subject of the 
victory of Agatbocles; and spread a contrary re- 
port, that he had been entirely defeated, his forces 
all cut off, and his w’hole fleet taken by the Cartha- 
ginians; and, in confirmation of this report, he 
shewed the irons of the vessels pretended to be 
taken, which had been carefully sent to him. The 
truth of this report was not at all doubted in Syra- 
cuse; the majority were for capitulating;* w^hen 
a galley of thirty oars, built in haste by Arathocles, 
arrived in the port; and through great difficulties 
and dangers forced its way to the besieged. The 
news of A^thocles’s victory immediately flew 
through the city, and restored alacrity and resolution 
to the inhabitants. Hamilcar made a last effort to 

* Aad the moit forward of all the rest wai Antander, the 
brother of Agaihoclet, left commander in his absence ; who 
was so terrifi^ with the report, that he was et^r for having 
the city sarrendered ; and expelled ont of it eight thousand 
inhabitants who were of a contrary opinion. 
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Storm the city, but was beaten oif with loss. He then 
raised the siege, and sent five thousand men to tlie 
relief of his distressed country. * Some time after, 
having resumed the siege, and hoping to surprise the 
Syracusans by attacking them in the night, his de- 
sign was discovered ; and falling alive into the 
enemy’s hands, he was put to death with the most 
exquisite tortures.* Hamilcar s head was sent im- 
mediately to Agathocles, who, advancing to the 
enemy’s camp, threw it into a general consternation, 
by displaying to them the head of this general, 
which manifested the melancholy situation of their 
affairs in Sicily. 

**To these foreign enemies was joined a domestic 
one, which was more to be feared, as being more 
dangerous than the others; this was Bomilcar their 
general, who was then in possession of the first post 
in Carthage. He had long meditated the establish- 
ment of himself as tyrant at Carthage, and attaining 
the sovereign authority there; and imagined that the 
present tioubles offered him the wished-for oppor- 
tunity. He therefore entered the city, and being 
seconded by a small number of citizens, who were 
the accomplices of his rebellion, and a body of fo- 
reign soldiers, he proclaimed himself tyrant ; and 
shewed himself literally such, by cutting the throats 
of alfthe citizens whom he met with in the streets. 
A tumult arising immediately in the city, it was at 
first thought that the enemy had taken it by some 
treachery ; biA w hen it was known that Bomilcai' 
caused all this disturbance, the young men took up 
arms to repel the tyrant, and from the tops of the 

» Diod. p. 7 67—769. 

** Diod. p. 779 — 781. Justin. 1. xxii. c. 7. 

* He was cruelly tortured till he died, and so met with the 
fate which his fellow-citizens, offended at his conduct in Sicily, 
had probably allotted for him at home. He was too formida- 
ble to be attacked at the bead of his army; and therefore the 
votes of the senate (whatever they were) being, according to 
custom, cast into a vessel, it was immediately closed, with an 
order not to uncover it, till he was returned, and had' throw n 
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houses discharged whole volleys of darts and stones 
upon the beads of his soldiers. When he saw an 
army marching in order against him, he retired with 
his troops to an eminence, with design to make a 
vigorous defence, and to sell his life as dear as pos- 
sible. To spare the blood of the citizens, a general 
pardon w'as proclaimed for all without exception who 
would lay down their arms. They surrendered upon 
this proclamation, and all enjoyed the benefit of it, 
Bomilcar their chief excepted : for the Carthagini- 
ans, without regarding their oath, condcEtined him 
to death, and fastened him to a cross, where he suf- 
fered the most exquisite torments. From the cross, 
as from a rostrum, he harangued the people ; and 
thought himself justly entitled to reproach them 
for their injustice, their ingratitude, and perfidy, 
which he did by enumerating many illustrious 
generals, whose services they had rewarded with 
an ignominious death. He expired on the cross' 
whilst uttering these reproacHes."*" 

® Agathocles had won over to his interest a pow'er- 
ful king of Cyrene, named Ophelias, whose ambi- 
tion he had flattered with the most splendid hopes, 
by leading him to understand, that, contenting 
himself with Sicily, he would leave to Ophelias the 
empire of Africa. But, as Agatliocles did not 
scruple to commit the most horrid crimes when he 
thought them conducive to his interest, the credu- 
lous prince had no sooner put himself and his army 
in bis power, than, by the blackest perfidy, he caused 
him to be murdered, in order that Ophelias s army 
might be entirely at his devotion. Many nations 
w ere now joined in alliance with Agathocles, and 
several strong-holds were garrisonea by his forces. 

<= Diod. p. 777—779—791—802. Jastin. l.ixii. c.7, 8. 

♦ It Would seem incredible that any man cod Id so far tri- 
umph 'orer the pains of the cross, as to talk with any coherence 
in his disoouTse; had not Seneca assured us, that some have so 
far despised and insulted its tortures, that they spit contemp- 
tuously upon the spectators. SiUidam tx patibufo suos specta^ 
tores conspuci'vnt. ' De vita beata, c. 19. 
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As he now saw the affairs of Africa in a flourishing 
condition, he thought it proper to look after those of 
Sicily ; accordingly he sailed back thither, having left 
the command of the army to his son Archagathus. 
His renown, and the report of his victjories, flew 
before him. On the news of his arrival in Sicily 
many towns revolted to him ; but bad news soon 
recalled him to Africa. His absence hod quite 
changed the face of things; and all his endeavours 
were incapable of restoring them to their former 
condition. All his strongholds had surrendered 
to the enemy; the Africans had deserted him; some 
of his troops were lost, and the remainder were 
unable to make head against the Carthaginians; he 
had no way to transport them into Sicily, as he was 
destitute of sliips, and the enemy were masters at 
sea : he could not hope for either peace or treaty 
with the barbarians, since he had insulted them in 
so outrageous a manner, by his being tlie first who 
had dared to make a descent in their country. In 
this extremity, he thought only of providing for his 
own safety. After many adventures, this base 
deserter of his army, and perfidious betrayer of 
his own children, who w*ere left by him to the 
wild fury of his disappointed soldiers^, stole away 
from the dangers which threatened him, and arrived 
at Syracuse with very few followers* His soldiers, 
seeing themselves thus betrayed, murdered his 
sons, and surrendered to the enemy. Himsedf 
died miserably soon after, and end«l, by a cruel 
death,* a life that had been poUuted with the 
blackest crimes. 

* He was poisoned by one Maenon, whotahc had onnaturally 
abused. His teeth were putrifled by the violence of the poison, 
and his body tortured all over with the most racking pains. 
Maenon was excited to this deed by Arcbagatbuf, grandson of 
Agathocles, whom he designed to defeat of the luccewioD* in 
favour of his other son Agathocles. Before bis death, he re- 
stored the democracy to the people. It is observable, that 
Justin (or rather Trogus) and Diodorus disagree in all the 
material part of this tyrant's history. 
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^ In this period may be placed another incident 
related by Justin. The fame of Alexander s con- 
quests made the Carthaginians fear, that he might 
think of turning his arms towards Africa. The 
disastrous fate of Tyre, whence they drew their 
origin, and which he had so lately destroyed ; the 
building of Alexandria upon the confines of Africa 
and Egypt, as if he intended it as a rival city to 
Carthage; the uninterrupted successes of that 
prince, whose ambitiqp and good fortune were 
boundless; all this justly alarmed the Carthagi- 
nians, To sound his inclinations, Hamilcar, sur- 
named Rhodanus, pretending to have been driven 
from his country by the cabals of his enemies, went 
over to the camp of Alexander, to whom he was 
introduced by Parmenio, and offered him his ser- 
vices. The king received him graciously, and had 
several conferences wdth him. Hamilcar did not 
fail to transmit to his country whatever discoveries 
he made from time to time of Alexander s designs. 
Nevertheless, on his return to Carthage, after Alex- 
ander’s death, he was considered as a betrayer of his 
country to that prince; and accordingly was put to 
death, ‘by a sentence which displayed equally the 
ingratitude and cruelty of his countrymen. 

A. M. * I to speak of the wars of the Carthagi- 

1 3727 . nians in Sicily, in the time of Pyrrhus, king of Epi- 
ms. The Romans, to whom the designs of that 
A. ambitious prince were not unknown, in order to 

471. strengthen themselves against any attempts he 

Ant. J. c. might make upon Italy, had renewed their treaties 
with the Carthaginians, who, on their side, were 
no less afraid of nia crossing into Sicily. To the 
articles of the preceding treaties, there was added 
an engagement of mutual assistance, in case either 
of the contracting powers should be attacked by 
Pyrrhus. 


® Justin. 1. xxi. c. 6. 

® Polyb. 1. iii. p. 250, edit. Gronor. 
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^ The foresight of the Romans was well founded ; 
Pyrrhus turned his arms against Italy, and gained 
many victories. The Carthaginians, in consequence 
of the last treaty, thought themselves obliged to 
assist the Romans ; and accordingly sent them a 
fleet of six-score sail, under the command of Mago. 
This general, in an audience before the senate, sig- 
nified to them the interest which his superiors took 
in the w ar wdiich they heard was carrying on against 
the Romans, and offered, them their assistance. 
The senate returned thanks for the obliging oSer 
of the Carthaginians, but at present thought fit to 
decline it. 

* Mago, some days after, repaired to Pyrrhus, 
upon pretence of offering the mediation of Carthage 
for terminating his quarrel with the Romans ; but 
in reality to sound him, and discover, if possible, 
his designs with regard to Sicily, which common 
fame reported he was going to invade. The Car- 
thaginians were afraid that either Pyrrhus or the 
Romans w ould inteidere in the affairs of that island, 
and transport forces thither for the conquest of it. 
And, indeed, the Syracusans, who had been be- 
sieged for some time by the Carthaginians, had 
sent pressingly for succour to Pyrrhus. This prince 
had a particular reason to espouse their interests, 
having married Lanassa, daughter of Agathocles, by 
whom he had a son named Alexander. He at last 
sailed from Tarentum, passed the Strait, and arrived 
in Sicily. His conquests at first were so rapid, 
that he left the Carthaginians, in the whole island, 
only the single town of Lilybseum. He laid siege 
to it, but meeting witli a vigorous resistance, was 
obliged to raise the siege ; not to mention that the 
urgent necessity of his affairs called him back to 
Italy, where his presence was absolutely necessary- 
Nor w as it less so in Sicily, which, on his departure, 
returned to the obedience of its former masters. 
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Thus he lost this island with the same rapidity that 
he had won it. As he was embarking, he turned 
his eyes back to Sicily, and exclaimed to those 
about him, What a jine field of battle* do we 
leave the Carthaginians ana Romans ! His predic- 
tion was soon verified. 

After his departure, the chief magistracy of 
Syracuse was conferred on Hiero, who afterwards 
obtained the name and dignity of king, by the 
united suffrages of the citizens ; so greatly had his 
government pleased. He was appointed to carry 
on the war against the Carthaginians, and obtained 
several advantages over them. But now a common 
interest re-united them against a new enemy, who 
began to appear in Sicily, and justly alarmed both : 
these were the Romans, who, having crushed all 
the enemies which had hitherto exercised their arms 
in Italy itself, were now powerful enough to carry 
them out of it ; and to lay the foundation of that 
vast power there to which they afterwards attained, 
and of which it was probable they had even then 
formed the design. Sicily lay too commodious for 
them, not to form a resolution of establishing them- 
selves in it. They therefore eagerly snatched this 
opportunity for crossing into it, which caused the 
rupture between them and the Carthaginians, and 
gave rise to the first Punic war. This I shall treat 
of more at large, by relating the causes of that 
war. 

^ Plut. in Pyrrh, p. 398 . 

* Ohv aVoXfiiVo/^ev, w iplXot, Ka^^Sovloi; xal ‘Pwjxa/o/; Ti'a- 
Micrr^ay. The Greek expression is beautiful. Indeed Sicily 
was a kind of Palaestra, wnerc the Carthaginians and Romans 
exercised themselves in war, and for many years seemed to play 
the part of wrestlers with each other. 3 iglitA language, 
08 mil as the French, hot no word to express the Greek term. 
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CHAP. II. 

The History of CARTHAGE,/rof7i the first Punic 
fVar to its Destruction. 


The plan which I have laid down, does not allow 
me to enter into an exact detail of the wars be- 
tween Rome and Carthage; since that pertains 
rather to the Roman history, which I do not in- 
tend to touch upon, except transiently and occa- 
sionally. I shall therefore relate such facts only, as 
may give the reader a just idea of the republic whose 
history lies before me ; by confining myself to 
those paiticulars which relate chiefly to the Cartha- 
ginians, and to their most important transactions in 
Sicily, Spain, and Africa : a subject in itself sufli- 
ciently extensive. 

I have already observed, that from the first Pu- 
nic war to the ruin of Carthage, a hundred and 
eighteen years elapsed. This whole time may be 
divided into five parts or intervals. 

I. The first Punic war lasted twenty-fourl 
years. J 

II, The interval betwixt the first and second! 

Punic war, is also twenty-four years./ 

III. The second Punic war took up seven- 

teen years. 

IV. The interval between the second and 

third, is forty-nine years. 

V. The third Punic war, terminated by the"! 

destruction of Carthage, continued V 4 
but four years, and some months. J 
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Article I. 

The first Punic IVar, 

A.M. The first Punic war arose from the following 
cause. Some Campanian soldiers, in the service of 
^ 566 *^^^ Agathocles, the Sicilian tyrant, having entered as 
A. Rom, friends into Messina, soon after raurthered part 
468 . of the townsmen, drove out the rest, married their 
Ant. J. c. ^vives, seized their effects, and remained sole ma- 
sters of that important city. They then assumed 
the name of Mamerrines. In imitation of them, 

' and by their assistance, a Roman legion treated in 

the same cruel manner the city of Rhegium, lying 
directly opposite to Messina, on the oSier side of 
the strait. These two perfidious cities, supporting 
one another, rendered themselves at length formi- 
dable to their neighbours ; and especially Messina, 
which became very powerful, and gave great um- 
brage and uneasiness both to the Syracusans and 
Carthaginians, who possessed one part of Sicily. 
As soon as the Romans had got r id of the enemies 
they had so long contended with, and particularly 
of Pyrrhus, they began to think of punishing the 
crime of their citizens, who had settl^ themselves 
at Rhegium, in so cruel and treacherous a manner, 
nearly ten years before. Accordingly, they took 
the city, and killed, in the attack, the greatest part 
of the inhabitants, who, instigated by despair, had 
fought to the last gasp: three hundred only were 
left, who w^ere carried to Rome, whipped, and 
then publicly beheaded in the forum. The view 
which the Romans had in making this bloody exe- 
cution, was, to prove to their allies their own sin- 
cerity and innocence. Rhegium was immediately 


*PoIyb. I. i. p. 8. edit Gronov. 
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restored to its lawful possessors. The Mamer- 
tines, w ho were considerably weakened, as well by 
the ruin of their confederate city, as by the losses 
which they had sustained from the Syracusans, 
who had lately placed Hiero at their head, thought 
it time to provide for their own safety. But divi- 
sions arising among them, one part surrendered the 
citadel to the Carthaginians, whilst the other called 
in the Romans to their assistance, and resolved to 
put them in possession of their city. 

^ The affair was debated in the Roman senate, 
where, being considered in all its lights, it appeared 
to have some difficulties. On one hand, it was 
thought base, and altogether unworthy of the Ro- 
man virtue, for them to undertake openly the de- 
fence of traitors, whose perfidy was exactly the 
same with that of the Rhegians, whom the Romans 
had recently punished with so exemplary a severity. 
On the other hand, it was of tiie utmost conse- 
quence to stop the progress of the Carthaginians, 
who, not satisfied with their conquests in Africa and 
Spain, had also made themselves masters of almost 
all the islands of the Sardinian and Hetrurian seas ; 
and would certainly get all Sicily into their hands, 
if they should be suffered to possess themselves of 
Messina. From thence into Italy, the passage was 
very short ; and it was in some manner to invite an 
enemy to come over, to leave the entrance open. 
These reasons, though so strong, could not prevail 
with the senate to declare in favour of the Mamer- 
tines ; and accordingly, motives of honour and jus- 
tice prevailed in this instance over those of interest 
and policy. ' But the people were not so scrupu- 
lous; for, in an assembly held on this subject, it was 
resolved that the Mameitines should be assisted. 
The consul Appius Claudius immediately set for- 
ward with his army, and boldly crossed the strait, 


A. M. 
3741. 
A. Garth 

583. 

A. Rom 

485. 

Ant. J. C, 
263 , 


^ Polyb. 1. i. p. 12, 13, 14, 15. edit. Gronov. 


* Frontin. 
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afer he had, by an ingenious stratagem, eluded the 
vigilance of the Carthaginian general. The Car- 
thaginians, partly by art and partly by force, were 
driven out of the citadel ; and the city was sur^ 
rendered immediately to the consul. The Car- 
thaginians hanged their general, for having given 
up the citadel in so cowardly a manner, and pre- 
pared to besiege the town with all their forces. 
Hiero joined them with his own. But the consul 
having defeated them separately, raised the siege, 
and laid waste at pleasure the neighbouring country, 
the enemy not daring to face him. This was the 
/first expedition which the Romans made out of 
Italy. 

It is doubted,* whether the motives which 
prompted the Romans to undertake this expedi- 
tion, were very upright, and exactly conformable 
to the rules of strict justice. Be this Rs it may, 
their passage into Sicily, and the succour they gave 
to the inhabitants of Messina, may be said to have 
been the first step by which they ascended to that 
height of glory and grandeur which they afterwards 
attained. 

Hiero, having reconciled himself to the Ro- 
mans, and entered into an alliance with them, the 
Carthaginians bent all their thoughts on Sicily, and 
A. M. sent numerous armies thither. Agrigentum was 
3743. their place of arms ; which, being attacked by the 
437 ^*^* Romans, was won by them, after they had besieged 
it seven months, and gained one battle. 

" Notwithstanding the advantage of this victory, 
and the conquest of so important a city, the Ro- 
rnans were sensible, that whilst the Carthagi- 
nians should continue masters at sea, the mari- 
time places in the island would always side with 
them, and put it out of their jiower ever to drive 

- Polyb. 1. i. p. 1.5—19. • Id. p, 20. 

* The Chevalier Folard examinee this question in his re- 
marks upon Polybius, i. i.p. 16. 
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them out of Sicily. Besides, they saw with reluc- 
tance Africa enjoy a profound tranquillity, at a 
time that Italy was infested by the frequent in- 
cursions of its enemies. They now first formed 
the design of having a fleet, and of disputing the 
empire of the sea with the Carthaginians. The 
undertaking was bold, and in outward appearance 
rash ; but it evinces the courage and magnanimity 
of the Romans. They were not at that time pos- 
sessed of a single vessel which they could call their 
own ; and the ships which had transported their 
forces into Sicily had been borrowed of their neigh- 
bours. They were unexperienced in sea affairs, 
had no carpenters acquainted with the building of 
ships, and did not know even the shape of the Quin- 
queremes, or galleys with five benches of oars, in 
which the chief strength of fleets at that time con- 
sisted. But happily, the year before, one had been 
taken upon the coasts of Italy, which served them 
as a model. They therefore applied themselves 
with incredible industry and ardour to the building 
of ships in the same form ; and in the mean time 
they got together a set of rowers, who were taught 
an exercise and discipline utterly unknown to them 
before, in the following manner. Benches were 
made, on the shore, in the same order and fashion 
with those of galleys. The rowers were seated on 
these benches, and taught, as if they had been fur- 
nished with oars, to throw themselves backwards 
with their arms drawn to their breasts ; and then 
to throw their bodies and arms forward in one re- 
gular motion, the instant their commanding officer 
gave the signal. In two months, one hundred 
galleys of five benches of oars, and twenty of 
three benches, were built ; and sdler some time 
had been spent in exercising the rowers on ship- 
board, the fleet put to sea, and went in quest of 
the enemy. The consul Duillius had the com- 
mand of it. 
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A. M. * The Romans coming up with the Carthaginians 
374^5. near the coast of Myle, they prepared for an eii- 
gageinent. As the Roman galleys, by their being 
clumsily and hastily built, were neither very nimble 
nor easy to work; this inconvenience was supplied 
by a machine invented for this occasion, and after- 
wards known by the name of the ^Corvus (Crow 
or CraneJ^ by the help of whichTHe^^a'ppled the 
enemies’ ships, boarded them, and immediately 
came to close engagement. The signal for fighting 
was given. The Carthaginian fleet consisted of a 
hundred and thirty sail, under the command of 
Hannibal.* He himself was on board a galley of 
seven benches of oars, which had once belonged to 
Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians, thoroughly despis- 
ing enemies who were utterly unacquainted with 
gea-affairs, imagined that their very appearance 
would put them to flight, and therefon^icame for- 
ward boldly, with little expectation of fighting ; but 
firmly imagining they should reap the spoils, w hich 
they had already devoured with their eyes. They 
were nevertheless a little surprised at the sight of 
the above-mentioned engines, raised on the prow 
of every one of the enemy’s ships, and which were 
entirely new to them. But their astonishment in- 
creased, when they saw these engines drop down 
at once; and being thrown forcibly into their 
vessels, grapple them in spite of all resistance. 
This changed the form of the engagement, and 
obliged the Carthaginians to come to close engage- 
ment with their enemies, as though they had fought 
them on land. They w^ere unable to sustain the 
attack of the Romans : a horrible slaughter en- 
sued ; and tlie Carthaginians lost fourscore vessels, 
among which was the admiral’s galley, he himself 
escaping with difficulty in a small boat. 

So considerable and unexpected a victory, raised 
the courage of the Romans, and seemed to redouble 

° Polyb. I. i. p. 22. P Ibid. 

* A differfint person from the great Hannibal. 
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their vigour for the continuance of the war. Ex- 
traordinary honours were bestowed on the consul 
Duillius, who was the first Roman that had a 
naval triumph decreed him. A rostral pillar was 
erected in his honour, wuth a noble inscription; 
which pillar is yet standing in Rome. * 

^ During the two following years, the Romans 
grew still stronger at sea, by their success in seve- 
ral engagements. But these were considered by 
them only as essays preparatory to the great de- 
sign they meditated of carrying the war into Africa, 
and of combating the Carthaginians in their own 
country. There was nothing the latter dreaded 
more ; and to divert so dangerous a blow, they re- 
solved to fight the enemy, whatever might be the 
consequence. 

" The Romans had elected M. Atilius Regukis, a. M. 
and L. Ilfeilius, consuls for this year. Their fleet 3749. 
consisted of three hundred and thirty vessels, on 
board of which were one hundred and forty tliou- 
sand men, each vessel having three hundred rowers, 
and a hundred and twenty soldiers. That of the 
Carthaginians, commanded by Hanno and Hamil- 
car, had twenty vessels more than the Romans, and 
a greater number of men in proportion. The two 
fleets came in sight of each other near Ecnomus 
in Sicily. No man could behold two such formi- 
dable navies, or be a spectator of the extraordi- 
nary preparations they made for fighting, without 
being under some concern, on seeing the danger 
which menaced two of the most pow^erful states in 
the world. As the courage on both sides was equal, 
and no great disparity in the forces, the fight was 
obstinate, and the victory long doubtful; but at 
last the Carthaginians were overcome. More than 
sixty of their ships were taken by the enemy, and 

^ Polyb. 1. i. p. 24. ^ Id. J. i. p. 25. 

• These pillars were called Rostratct, from the beaks of 
ships with which they were adorned ; i2oj/rfl. 
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thirty sunk. The Romans lost twenty-four, not one 
of which fell into the enemy^s hands. 

• The fruit of this victory, as the Romans had 
designed it, was their sailing to Africa, after having 
refitted their ships, and provided them with all ne- 
cessaries for carrying on a long war in a foreign 
country. They landed happily in Africa, and be- 
gan the war by taking a town called Clypea, which 
had a commodious haven. From thence, after 
having sent an express to Rome, to give advice of 
their landing, and to receive orders from the senate, 
they overran the open country, in which they made 
terrible havoc ; bringing away whole flocks of cat- 
tle, and twenty thousand prisoners. 

A. M. The express returned in the mean time with the 
A^^Rom senate, who decreed, that Regulus 

494. should continue to command the armie* in Africa, 
with the title of Proconsul ; and that h^olleague 
should return with a great part of the fleet and the 
forces ; leaving Regulus only forty vessels, fifteen 
thousand foot, and five hundred horse. Their 
leaving the latter with so few ships and troops, 
was a visible renunciation of the advantages which 
might have been expected from this descent upon 
Africa. 

The people at Rome depended greatly on the 
courage and aWlities of Regulus ; and the joy was 
universal, when it was known that be was conti- 
nued in the command in Africa ; ^ he alone was af- 
flicted on that account. When news was brought 
him of it, he wrote to Rome, and desired, in the 
strongest terms, that he might be appointed a suc- 
cessor. His chief reason was, that the death of 
the farmer who rented his grounds, having given 
one of his hirelings an opportunity of carrying off 
all the implements of tillage, bis presence w^as ne- 
cessary for taking care of his little spot of ground 
(but seven acres), which w’as all his family sub- 


* Polyb. p. 30. 


^ Val. Max. 1. iv, c. 4. 
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sisted upon. But the senate undertook to have his 
lands cultivated at the public expence ; to main- 
tain his wife and children ; and to indemnify him 
for the loss he had sustained by the robbery of his 
hireling. Thrice happy age ! in which poverty was 
thus had in honour, and was united with the most 
rare and uncommon merit, and the highest em- 
ployments of the state f Regulus, thus freed from 
his domestic cares, bent his whole thoughts on 
discharging the duty of a general. 

" After taking several castles, he laid siege to 
Adis, one of the strongest fortresses of the country. 
The Carthaginians, exasperated at seeing their ene- 
mies thus laying waste their lands at pleasure, at 
last took the held, and marched against them, to 
force them to raise the siege. With this view, they 
posted themselves on a hill, which overlooked the 
Roman cai^hp, and was convenient for annoying the 
enemy ; but, at the same time, by its situation, ren- 
dered one part of their army useless. For the 
strength of the Carthaginians lay chiefly in their 
horses and elephants, which are of no service but 
in ^ains. Regulus did not give them an oppor- 
tunity of descending froth the hill ; but, in order to 
take advantage of this essential mistake of the Car- 
thaginian generals, fell upon them in this post; 
and after meeting with a feeble resistance, put the 
enemy to flight, plundered their camp, and laid waste 
the adjacent country. Then, having taken Tunis,* 

“ Polyb. 1. i. p. 31 — 36. 

* In the interval betwixt the departure of Manlius and the 
taking of Tunis, we are to place the memorable combat of 
Regulus and his whole army, with a serpent of so prodigious 
a size, that the fabulous one of Cadmus is hardly comparable 
to it. The story of this serpent was elegantly written by Livy, 
but it is now lost. Valerius Maximus however partly repairs 
that loss; and in the last chapter of his first book, gives us 
this account of this monster from Livy himMlf— He [Livy] 
says, that on the banks of Bagrada (an African river) lay a 
serpent of so enormous a size, that it kept the whole Roman 
army from coming to the river. Several soldiers had been 
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an important city, and which brought him near 
Carthage, he made his army encamp there. 

The enemy were in the utmost alarm. All things 
had succeed^ ill with them, their forces had been 
defeated by sea and land, and upwards of two hun- 
dred towns had surrendered to the conqueror. Be- 
sides, the Numidiaos made greater havoc in their 
territories than even the Romans. They expected 
overy moment to see their capital besieged. And 
their affliction was increased by the concourse of 
peasants with their wives and children, who flocked 
from all parts to Carthage for safety : which gave 
them melancholy apprehensions of a famine in case 
of a siege. Regulus, afraid of having the glory of 
his victories torn from him by a successor, made 
some proposal of an accommodation to the van- 
quished enemy ; but the conditions appeared so 
hard, that they could not listen to thern.^, -As he did 
not doubt his being soon master of Carthage, he 
would not abate any thing in his demands; but, by 
an infatuation which is almost inseparable from 
great and unexpected success, he treated them 
with haughtiness ; and pretended, that every thing 
he suffered them to possess, ought to be esteemed a 
favour; adding this farther insult, That they ought 
dther to overcome like brave men^ or learn to sub- 
mit to the victor,* So harsh and disdainful a treat- 

burled in the wide caverns of its belly, and many pressed to 
death in the spiral volumes of its tail. Its skin was impene- 
trable to darts : and it was with repeated endeavours that 
stones, slung from the military engines, at last killed it. The 
serpent then exhibited a sight that was more terrible to the 
Roman cohorts and legions than even Carthage itself. The 
streams of the river were dyed with its blood, and the stench 
of its putrified carcase infected the adjacent country, so that 
the Roman army was forced to decamp. Its skin, one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, was sent to Rome ; and, if Pliny 
may be credit^, was to be seen (together with the jaw-bone 
of the same monster, in the temple where they were first de- 
posited) as late as the Numantine war. 

* AfT ru$ dya^Bs vixay, slxsiy roTf Biod. 

Eclog. 1. xxiii. c. 10. 
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inent only fired their resentment; and they re- 
solved rather to die sword in hand, than to do any 
thing which might derogate from the dignity of 
Carthage. 

Reduced to this fatal extremity, they received, in 
the happiest juncture, a reinforcement of auxiliary 
troops out of Greece, with Xanthippus the Lace- 
dasmonian at their head, who had been educated in 
the discipline of Sparta, and learnt the art of war 
in that renowned and excellent school. When he 
had heard the circumstances of the last battle, 
which were told him at his request ; had clearly dis- 
cerned the occasion of its being lost ; and perfectly 
informed himself in what the strength of Carthage 
consisted ; he declared publicly, and repeated it 
often, in the hearing of the rest of the officers, that 
the misfortunes of the Carthaginians were owing 
entirely to the incapacity of their generals. These 
discourses came at last to the ear of the public 
council; the members of it were struck with them, 
and they requested him to attend them; He en- 
forced his opinion with such strong and convincing 
reasons, that the oversights committed by the ge- 
nerals were visible to every one; and he proved as 
clearly, that, by a conduct opposite to the former, 
they would not only secure their dominions, but 
drive the enemy out of them. This speech revived 
the courage and hopes of the Carthaginians; and 
Xanthippus was enti'eated, and, in some measure, 
forced, to accept the command of the army. When 
the Carthaginians saw, in his exercising of their 
forces near the city, the manner in which he drew 
them up in order of battle, made them advance or 
retreat on the first signal^ file off with order and 
expedition ; in a word, perform all the evolutions 
and movements of the military art; they were struck 
with astonishment, and owned, that the ablest ge- 
nerals which Carthage had hitherto produced, knew 
nothing in comparison of Xanthippus. 

The officers, soldiers, and every one, were lost 
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in admiration ; and, what is very uncommon, jea- 
lousy gave no alloy to it ; the fear of the present 
danger, and the love of their country, stifling, with- 
out doubt, all other sentiments. The gloomy con- 
sternation, which had before seized the whole army, 
was succeeded by joy and alacrity. The soldiers 
were urgent to be led against the enemy, in the 
firm assurance (as they said) of being victorious 
under their new leader, and of obliterating the dis- 
grace of former defeats. Xanthippus did not suf- 
fer their ardour to cool ; and the sight of the enemy 
only inflamed it. When he had approached within 
little more than twelve hundred paces of them, he 
thought proper to call a council of war, in order to 
shew respect to the Carthaginian generals, by con- 
sulting them. All unanimously deferred to his 
opinion ; upon which it was resolved to give the 
enemy battle the following day. 

The Carthaginian army was composed of twelve 
thousand foot, four thousand horse, and about a 
hundred elephants. That of the Romans, as near 
as may be guessed from what goes before (for Po- 
lybius does not mention their numbers here), con- 
sisted of fifteen thousand foot and three hundred 
horse. 

It must be a noble sight to see two armies like 
these before us, not overcharged with numbers, but 
composed of brave soldiers, and commanded by 
very able generals, engaged in battle. In those tu- 
multuous fights, where two or three hundred thou- 
sand are engaged on both sides, confusion is inevi- 
table ; and it is difficult, amidst a thousand events, 
where chance generally seems to have a greater 
share thim counsel, to discover the true merit of 
commanders, and the real causes of victory. But 
in such engagements as this before us, nothing 
escapes the curiosty of the reader ; for he clearly 
sees the disposition of the two armies ; imagines he 
almost hears the orders given out by the generals ; 
follows all the movements of the army ; can point 
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out the faults committed on both sides ; and is there- 
byqualified to determine, with certainty, the causes 
to which the victory or defeat is owing. The suc- 
cess of this battle, however inconsiderable it may 
appear from the small number of the combatants, 
was nevertheless to decide the fate of Carthage. 

The disposition of both armies was as follows. 
Xanthippus drew up all his elephants in front. Be- 
hind these, at some distance, he placed the Cartha- 
ginian infantry in one body or phalanx. The fo- 
reign troops in the Carthaginian service were 
posted, one part of them on the right, between the 
phalanx and the horse ; and tlie other, composed 
of light armed soldiers, in platoons, at the head of 
the two wings of the cavalry. 

On the side of the Romans, as they apprehended 
the .elephants most, Regulus, to provide against 
them, posted his light-armed soldiers, on a line, in 
the front of the legions. In the rear of these, he 
placed the cohorts one behind another, and the 
horse on the wings. In thus straitening the front 
of his main battle, to give it more depth, he indeed 
took a just precaution, says Polybius, against the 
elephants ; but he did not provide for the inequality 
of his cavalry, which was much inferior in numbers 
to that of the enemy. 

The two armies being thus drawn up, waited 
only for the signal. Xanthippus orders the ele- 
phants to advance, to break the ranks of the 
enemy ; and commands the two wings of the ca- 
valry to charge the Romans in flank. At the same 
time, the latter, clashing their arms, and shouting 
after the manner of their country, advance against 
the enemy. Their cavalry did not stand the onset 
long, being so much inferior to that of the 
Carthaginians. The infantry in the left wing, to 
avoid the attack of the elephants, and shew how 
little they feared the mercenaries who formed the 
enemies’ right wing, attacks it, puts it to flight, and 
pursues it to the camp. Those in the first ranks. 
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who were opposed to the elephants, were broken 
and trodden underfoot, after fighting valiantly ; and 
the rest of t!je main body stood firm for some time, 
by reason of its great depth. But when the rear, 
being attacked by the enemy's cavalry, w as obliged 
to face about and receive it; and those who had 
broken through the elephants, met the phalanx of 
the Carthaginians, which had not yet engaged, and 
which received them in good order, the Romans 
were routed on all sides, and entirely defeated. 
The greatest part of them w ere crushed to death 
by the enormou# weight of the elephants: and 
the remainder, standing in the ranks, were shot 
through and through v\ itli arrows from the enemy’s 
horse. Only a small number fled ; and as they 
were in an open country, the horse and elephants 
killed a great part of them. Five hundred, or 
tliereabouts , who went off with Regulus, were 
taken prisoners with him. The Carthaginians lost in 
this battle, eight hundred mercenaries, who were 
opposed to the left wing of the Romans ; and of the 
latter only two thousand escaped, w-lio, by t^ieir 
pursuing the enemy’s right wing, had drawn them- 
selves out of the engagement. All the rest, Regu- 
lus and those taken with him excepted, were left 
dead in the field. The two thousand, who had 
escaped the slaughter, retired to Clypea,,and were 
saved in an almost miraculous manner. 

The Carthaginians, after having stripped the dead, 
entered Carthage in triumph, dragging after them 
the unfortunate Regulus, and five hundred prison- 
ers. Their joy was so much the greater, as, but a 
very few days before, they had seen themselves 
upon the brink of ruin. The men and women, old 
and young people, crowded the temples, to return 
thanks to the immortal gods ; and several days were 
devoted wholly to festivities and rejoicings, 

Xanthippus, who had contributed so much to 
this happy change, had the wisdom to withdraw 
shortly from the apprehension lest his. glory, 
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wWch had hitherto been unsullied, might, after this 
first blaze, insensibly fade away, and leave him ex- 
posed to the daj'ts of envy and calumny, which are 
always dangerous, but most in a foreign country^ 
when a man stands alone, unsustained by friends 
and relations, and destitute of all support. 

Polybius tells us, that Xanthippus s departure 
was related in a different manner, and promises 
to take notice of it in another place : but that part 
of his history has not come down to us. We read 
in ” Appian, that the Carthagim^, excited by a 
mean and detestable jealousy of Xanthippus s glory, 
and unable to bear the thoughts that they should 
stand indebted to Sparta for their safety; upon pre- 
tence of conducting him and his attendants back 
with honour to his own country, with a numerous 
convoy of ships, gave private orders to have them 
all put to death in their passage ; as if with him 
they could have buried in the waves for ever the 
memory of his services, and their Imrrid ingratitude 
to him.* 

This battle, says Polybius, though not so con- 
siderable as many others, may yet furnish very 
salutary instructiema ; which, adds that author, is 


■ De Bell. P«a. p, 30. * Ub. i, p. 3b, 37, 

* Th» perMnnia action, as it is ralated by Appiaa, may 
posiiWy be tnie, when we coDstekr the character of the Car-» 
thaginians, who were certainly a cruel treacherous people. 
But, if it be fact, one would wonder why Polybius should re- 
serre for inotiier occasion, the relatton of an incident which 
comes in most pnycriy here, as it finishes at once the cha- 
racter and life of Xanthippus, His silence therefore in this 
place makes me think, that he intended to bring Xanthippus 
a^in npoQ the stage ; and to exhibit him to tl^ reader in a 
ditferent light from that in which he is placed Iw Appian. To 
this let me add, that it shewed no great depth of policy in the 
CarthagisEtiaiM, to take this method of dispatching him, vfhen 
so many others o ffe r e d which were less liable to censure. In 
this scheme formed for his destruction, not only himself, but 
all his fi^Howers, were to he raurdered, without the pretence 
of even a storm, or lots of one single Carthaginian, to coYCf 
or evcttse the perpetration of so horrid a crime. 

VOL, I. 
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the greatest benefit that can be reaped from the 
study of history. 

First, ought any man to put a great confidence in 
his good fortune, after he has considered the fate of 
Regulus? That general, insolent with victory, in- 
exorable to the conquered, scarcely deigning to listen 
to them, saw himself a few days after vanquished 
by them, and made their prisoner. Hannibal sug- 
gested the same reflection to Scipio, when he ex- 
horted him not to be dazzled with the success of 
his arms. Regul^is, said he, would have been re- 
corded as one of the most uncommon instances of 
valour and felicity, had he, after the victory obtain- 
ed in this very country, granted our fathers the peace 
which they sued for. But putting no bounds to his 
ambition and the insolence of success, the greater 
his prosperity, the more ignominious was his fall.* 

In the second place, the truth of the saying of 
Euripides is here seen in its full extent, Tnat one 
wise head is worth a great many hands*'\ A single 
man here changes the whole face of affairs. On 
one hand, he defeats troops which were thought 
invincible ; on the other, he revives the courage of 
a city and an army, whom he had found in conster- 
nation and despair. 

♦ Inter pauca felicitatis virtuihqne exempla M. Jtilius quon* 
dam in hdc eddem terrd fuistet, si victor pacem petentihus dedisset 
patrihus nostris. Sed non statuendo tandem felicitati moditm, nec 
cohihendo effereniem se forttmam, quanto altius elaius erat, eo 
fceditls corruit, Liv. 1. xxx. n. SO. 

t '11$ ey (TOipoy •td$ i(C)\>cx$ ys7^a$ ytxd. It may 

not be improper to take notice in this place (as it was forgot- 
ten before] of a mistake of the learned Casaubon, in bis trans- 
lation of a passage of Polybius concerning Xanthippns. The 
passage is this, ’Ey o7$ xa) EavSirTTov rtya AeMiSoufji^yioy ivlfa 
7^$ Aaxujvin^$ dyujyTj$ fj^re^idra, ml) rpjCijv' h> ro7$ fl'oXfp- 
ko7$ typyra ffvfjLjpsr^ov, Which is thus rendered by Casaubon : 
In queis [miliiious sc. Gritcid aUatis] Xanthippus quidam fitU 
Lacedatnonius, vir disciplind Lacomed imbuttu, et qui rei milt- 
taris usum mediocrem hahehat. Whereas, agreeably with the 
whole character and conduct of Xanthippus, 1 take the sense 
of this passage to be, a man formed by the Spartan discipline^ 
end propojiionably [not moderately] tkilftU t» military ftffairs. 
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Such, as Polybius observes, is the use which 
ought to be made of the study of history. For 
there being two ways of acquiring improvement and 
instruction, first by one’s own experience, and se- 
condly by that of other men ; it is much more wise , 
and useful to improve by other men’s miscarriages » 
than by our own. 

I return to Regulus, that I may here finish wliat 
relates to him ; Polybius, to our great disappoint- 
ment, taking no farther notice of that general.* 

* This silence of Polybius, has prejudiced a great many ^ 
learned men against many of the stories told of Regulus's bar- 
barous treatment, after he was taken by the Carthaginians. 
M. Roll in speaks no further of this matter; and therefore I 
shall give my reader the substance of what is brought against 
the general belief of the Roman vn-iters (as well historians as 
poets), and of Appian on this subject. First, it is urged, that 
Polybius was very sensible that the story of these cruellies 
Was false; and therefore, that he might not disoblige the 
Romans, by contradicting so general a belief, he chose rather 
to be silent concerning Regulus after he was taken prisoner, 
than to violate the truth of history, of which he was so strict 
an observer. This opinion is further strengthened (say the 
adversaries of this belief), by a fragment of Diodorus, which 
says, that the wife of Regulus, exasperated at the death of her 
husband in Carthage, occasioned, as she imagined, by barba- 
rous usage, persuaded her sons to revenge the fate of their fa- 
ther, by the cruel treatment of two Carthaginian captives 
(thought to be Bostar and Hamilcar) taken in the sea-fight 
against Sicily, after the misfortune of Regulus, and put into her 
hands for the redemption of her husband. One ot these died 
by the severity of his imprisonment ; and the other, by the care 
of the senate, who detested the cruelty, survived, and was 
recovered to health. This treatment of the captives, and the 
resentment of the senate on that account, form a third argument 
or presumption against the truth of this story of Regulus, which 
is thus argued. Regulus dying in his captivity by the usual 
course of nature, his wife, thus frustrated of her hopes of re- 
deeming him by the exchange of her captives, treated them 
with the utmost barbarity, in consequence of her belief of the 
ill usage which Regulus had received. The senate being 
angry with her for it, to give some colour to her cruelties, she 
mve out among her acquaintance and kindred, that her hus- 
band died in the way generally related. This, like all other 
reports, increased gradually ; and, from the national hatred 
batwixt tha Carthusians and Romans, was easily and gene- 

JP 2 
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A. M. “After b^g kept some years in prison, he was 
sent to Rome to propose an excbar^ of prisoners. 
He bad been obliged to take an oath, that be 
would retom in case he proved unsuccessful. He 
then acquainted the senate Avith the subject of bis 
voyage; and being invited by them to give tiis 
opinion freely, he ansA\ered, that he could no longer 
do it as a senator, having lost both this quality, 
and that of a Roman citizen, from the time that 
he had fallen into the hands of his enemies; 
but he did not refuse to offer his thoughts as a 
* private person. This Avas a very delicate afiair. 
Every one Avas touched with the misfortunes of so 
great a man. He needed only, says Cicero, to have 
spoken one word, and it Avould have restored him 
to his liberty, his estate, his dignity, his wife, bis 
children, and his country ; but that word appeared 
to him contrary to the hoiAOur and welfare of the 
state. He therefore plainly declared, that an ex- 
change of prisoners ought not to be so much as 
thought of: that such an example would be of 
fatal consequence to the republic : that citizens 
who had so basely surrendered their arms to the 
enemy, were unworthy of the least compassion, 
and incapable of serving their country : that with 
regard to himself, as he was so far advanced in 
years, bis death ought to be considered as nothing; 
whereas they had m their hands several Carthagi- 
nian generals, in the flower of their age, and ca- 
pable of dobg their country great services for many 
years. It was with difliculty that the senate com- 
plied with BO generous and unexampled a counsel. 
‘ The illustrious exile therefore left Rome, irt order 

rally believed by the latter. How far this is conclusive a^^ainst 
the teitimonies of two such weighty author* as Cicero anti 
Seneca (to say nothing of the poets), is left to ihe judgment 
of tJie reader. 

* Appian. de Bello Puu. p. 2, 3 , Cic. de Off. I. iii. n. 99 > 
100, AoJ. Gel. 1. vi. c. 4 . Seaec. £p. ^9. • Horat I. iii. Od. S 
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to return to Carthage, unmoved .either with the 
deep afflictioa of his ft lends, or the tears of his 
wife and children, although he knew but too well 
the grievous torments which were prepared for 
him. And indeed, the moment his enemies saw 
him returned without having obtained the ex*- 
changc of prisoners, they put him to every kind of 
torture their barbarous cruelty could invent. They 
imprisoned him for a long time in a dismal dun- 
geon, whence (after catting off his eyedids) they 
drew him at once into the sun, when its beams 
darted the strongest heat. They next put him 
into a kind of chest stuck full of nails, whose points 
wounding him did not allow him a moment s ease 
either day or night Lastly, after having been 
long tormented by being kept for ever awake in 
this dreadful torture, his merciless enemies nailed, 
him to a cross, their usual punishmeoC left 
him to expire on it Such was the end of this 
great man. His enemies, by depriving him of 
some days, perhaps years, of life, brought eternal 
infamy on themselves. 

^ The blow which the Romans had received in 
Africa did not discoui'age them. They made great- 
er preparations than before, to retrieve their loss ; 
and put to sea, the following campaign, three hun- 
dred and sixty vessels^ The Carthaginians sailed* 
out to meet them with two hundred ; but were beaten 
in an engagement fought on the coasts of Sicily, 
and a. hundred and^ fourteen of their ships were 
taken by the Romans. The latter sailed into Africa 
to take in the few soldiers who had escaped the pur- 
suit ofithe enemy, after the defeat of Regulus ; and 
hadf defended themselves vigorously in * Glupea^ 
where they had been unsuccessfully besieged* 

Here again we are astonished that the ^mans, 
after so considerable ai victory, and with so lai^ea 

* Polyb. 1. i. P..37. 

* Or Clypea. 
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fleet, should sail into Africa, only to bring from 
thence a small garrison ; whereas they might have 
attempted the conquest of it, since Regulus, with 
much fewer forces, had almost completed it. 

'The Romans, on their return, were overtaken by 
a storm, which almost destroyed their whole fleet. 
The like misfortune befel them also the following 
year. However, they consoled themselves for this 
double loss, by a victory which they gained over As- 
drubal, from whom they took near a hundred and 
forty elephants. This news being brought to Rome, 
filled the whole city with joy ; not only because the 
strength of the enemy’s army was considerably di- 
minished by the loss of their elephants, but chiefly 
because this victory had inspired the land-forces 
with fresh courage ; who, since the defeat of Re- 
gulus, had not dared to venture upon an engage- 
ment ; so great w'as the terror with which those for- 
midable animals had filled the minds of all the 
soldiers. It w as therefore judged proper to make 
a greater effort than ever, in order to finish, if 
possible, a war which had continued fourteen years. 
The two consuls set sail with a fleet of two hun- 
dred ships, and arriving in Sicily, formed the bold 
design of besieging Lilybaeura. This was the strong- 
est town which the Carthaginians possessed, and 
the loss of it would be attended with that of every 
part of the island, and open to the Romans a free 
passage into Africa. 

'The reader will suppose, that the utmost ardour 
was shewn, both in the assault and defence of the 
place. Imilcon was governor there, with ten thou- 
sand regular forces, exclusive of the inhabitants; 
and Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar, soon brought 
him as many more from Carthage ; he having, with 
the most intrepid courage, forced his way through 
the enemy’s fleet, and wived happily in the port. 

* Polyb. 1. i. p. 38 — 40^ * ** Pag. 41, 42. 

^ Ibii L i. p. 44—50. 
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The Romans had not lost any time. Having 
brought forward their engines, they beat down se- 
veral towers with their battering rams ; and gaining 
ground daily, they made such progress, as gave the 
besieged, who now were closely pressed, some 
fears. The governor saw plainly that there w as no 
other way left to save the city, but by firing the 
engines of the besiegers. Having therefore pre- 
pared his forces for this enterprise, he sent them 
out at day-break with torches in their hands, tow', 
and all kinds of combustible matters ; and at the 
same time attacked all the engines. The Romans 
exerted their utmost efforts to repel them, and 
the engagement was very bloody. Every man, 
assailant as w'ell as defendant, stood to his post, 
and chose to die rather than quit it. At last, after 
a long resistance and dreadful slaughter, the be- 
sieged sounded a retreat, and left the Romans in 
possession of their works. This conflict being over, 
Hannibal embarked in the night, and concealing 
his departure from the enemy, sailed for Drepa- 
num, where Adherbal commanded for the Car- 
thaginians. Drepanum was advantageously situ- 
ated; having a commodious port, and lying about 
a hundred and twenty furlongs from Lilybaeum ; 
and the Cartliaginians had been always very desi- 
rous of preserving it. 

The Romans, animated by their late success, 
renewed the attack with greater vigour than ever ; 
the besieged not daring to make a second attempt 
to burn their machines, so much were they dis- 
heartened by the ill success of the former. But a 
furious wind rising suddenly, some mercenary sol- 
diers represented to the governor, that now was 
the favourable opportunity for tbem to fire the en- 
gines of the besiegers, especially as the wind blew 
full against them ; and they oflFered themselves for 
the enterprise. The offer was accepted, and ac- 
cordingly they were furnished witli every thing 
necessary. In a moment the lire catched all the 
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engines; and the Romans could not possibly ex- 
tinguisb it, because the flames being spread instant- 
ly every where, the wind carried the sparks and 
smoke full in their eyes, so that they couid not see 
where to apply relief; whereas their enemies saw 
clearly where to aim their strokes, and throw their 
fire. This accident made the Romans lose all 
hopes of being ever able to carry tbe place by 
force. They therefore turned tbe siege into a 
blockade ; raised a strong line of contravallation 
round the town ; and, dispersing their army in every 
part of the neighbourhood, resolved to effect by 
time, what they found themselves absolutely unable 
to perform any other v ay. 

^ When the transactions of the siege of Lilybaeum, 
and the loss of part of the forces, were known at 
Rome, the citizens, so far from desponding at this 
ill news, seemed to be fired wkii new vigour. Every 
man strove to be foremost in t be m u ster rol 1 ; so that, 
fo a very little time, an army of ten thousand men 
wa^ radsed, who, crossing the strait, marched by 
land to join the besiegers. 

• At tbe same time, P. Claudius Pulciief, the 
consul, formed a design ^ attackii^g Adherbal in 
Drepamim, ifc thought himself sure of surprising 
him, because, after tbe loss latdy sustained by tbe 
Romans at Lilybaeum, the enemy coold not ima- 
gine that they would venture out again at sea. 
Flushed with these hopes, he ^iled out with bis 
fleet in the night, the better to conceal liis design. 
But he had to do with an active general, whose 
vigilance he could not eiuci6,and who did not even 
give him time to draw up his ships in dine of battle, 
but fell vigoioualy upon him winlst his fleet was in 
disorder and conftision. TheCarthagmisBis gained 
a complerte victory. »Of the fi-oman fleet, ooJy 
thirty vessels got off, whkfa being in compemy with 
the consul, fled with him, and got away ki tte best 


^ Polyb. p. 50. 


< Ibifl. p. 51. 
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manner they could along the coast. All the rest, 
amounting to fourscore and thirteen, with the men 
on board them, were taken by the Carthaginians ; 
a few soldiers excepted, who had escaped from 
the w reck of their vessels. This victory displayed 
as much the prudence and valour of Adherbal, as 
it reflected shame and ignominy on the Roman 
consul. 

^Junius, his colleague, was neither more pru- 
dent nor more fortunate than himself, but lost his 
whole fleet by his ill conduct. Endeavouring to 
atone for his misfortune by some considerable ac- 
tion, he held a secret correspondence w ith the in- 
habitants of Eryx,* and by that means got the city 
surrendered to him. On the summit of the moun- 
tain stood the temple of Venus Erycina, which was 
certainly the most beautiful as well as the richest 
of all the Sicilian temples. The city stood a little 
below the summit of this mountain, and the only ac- 
cess to it was by a road very long and very rugged. 
Junius posted one part of his troops upon the top, 
and the remainder at the foot of the mountain, 
imagining that he now had nothing to fear ; but 
Hamilcar, surnamed Barca, father of the famous^ 
Hannibal, found means to get into the city, which 
lay between the tw o camps of the enemy, and there 
fortified himself. From this advantageous post 
he harassed the Romans incessantly for two years. 
One can scarce conceive how it was possible for the 
Carthagbions to defend themselves, when thus at- 
tacked from both the summit and foot of the moun- 
tam ; and unable to get provisions, but from a little 
port, which was the only one open to them. By 
such enterprises as these, the abilities and prudent 
courage of a general, are as well, or perhaps better 
discovered, than by the w innbg of a battle. 

^ For five years, nothbg memorable was per- 

** Polyb. 1, i. p. 54- — 59. * Ibid. 1. i. p. 59 — 62. 

* A city tad moanttin of Sicily. 
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formed on cither side. The Romans had ima- 
gined that their land forces would alone be ca- 
pable of finishing the siege of Lilybasum : but as 
they saw it protracted beyond their expectation, 
they returned to their first plan, and made extra- 
ordinary eflForts to fit out a new fleet. The public 
treasury was at a low ebb; but this want was sup- 
plied by the zeal of individuals ; so ardent was the 
love which the Romans bore their country. Every 
man, according to his circumstances, contributed 
to the common expence; and, upon public secu- 
rity, advanced money, without the least scruple, 
for an expedition on which the glory and safety of 
Rome depended. One man fitted out a ship at 
his own charge; another was equipped by the con- 
tributions of two or three ; so that, in a very little 
time, two hundred were ready for sailing. The 
command was given to Lutatius the consul, who 
immediately put to sea. The enemyV fleet had 
retired into Africa : the consul tlierefore easily 
seized upon all the advantageous posts in the 
neighbourhood of Lilybaeum; and foreseeing that 
, he should soon be forced to fight, he omitted no 
precautions to ensure success ; arid employed the 
interval in exercising his soldiers and seamen at 
sea. 

He w^as soon informed that the Carthaginian 
fleet drew near, under the command of Hanno, 
who landed in a small island cafled Hiera, opposite 
to Drepanum. His design was to reach Eryx un- 
discovered by the Romans, in order to supply the 
army there; to reinforce his troops, and take 
Barca on board to assist him m the expected en- 
gagement. But the consul, suspecting his inten- 
tion, was beforehand with him ; and having assem- 
bled all his best forces, sailed for the small island 
•iEgusa, which lay near the other. He acquainted 
his oflScers with the design he had of attacking the 


* These islands are also called .£gatei. 
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enemy on the morrow. Accordingly, at day- 
break, be prepared to engage : unfortunately the 
wind was favourable for the enemy, which made 
him hesitate whether he should give him battle. 
But considering that the Carthaginian fleet, when 
unloaded of its provisions, would become lighter 
and more fit for action ; and, besides, woutd be 
considerably strengthened by the forces and pre- 
sence of Barca, he came to a resolution at once; 
and, notwithstanding the foul weather, made di- 
rectly to the enemy. The consul had choice forces, 
able seamen, and excellent ships, built after the 
model of a galley that had been lately taken from 
the enemy; and which was the completest in its 
kind that had ever been seen. The Carthaginians, 
on the other hand, were destitute of all these ad- 
vantages. As they had been the entire masters at 
sea for some years, and the Romans did not once 
dare to face them, they held them in the highest 
contempt, and looked upon themselves as invinci- 
ble. On the first report of the enemy being in 
motion, the Carthaginians had put to sea a fleet 
fitted out in haste, as appeared from every circum- 
stance of it : the soldiers and seamen being all mer- 
cenaries, newly levied, without the least experi- 
ence, resolution, or zeal, since it was not for their 
own country they were going to fight. This soon 
appeared in the engagement. They could not sus- 
tain the first attara. Fifty of their vessels were 
sunk, and seventy taken, with their whole crews. 
The rest, favoured by a wind which rose very sea- 
sonably for them, made the best of their waj to 
the little island from whence they had sailed. 
There were upwards of ten thousand taken pri- 
soners. The consul sailed immediately for Lily- 
baeum, and joined his forces to those of the besiegers. 

When the news of this deteat arrived at Car- 
thage, it occasioned so much the greater surprise 
and terror, as it was less cxp('cted. The senate, 
however, did not lose tiieir courage, though they 
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setw thernsrires qtiite unable fco^ continue the war. 
As the Romans wei^e now masters of the sea, k 
wfis not possible for the Cartiha^inians to send 
either provisions,, or rebforcements, to the armies 
iiii Sicily. An express was tliereforc immediately 
dispatched to Barca, the general there, empower- 
ing him to act as he slwMjld tbink proper. Barca, 
so long as he had room to entertain the least hopes, 
had^ done every thing that could be expected from 
tlie naost intrepid courage and the most consum- 
mate wisdom. But having now no resource left, 
he. senit a depiitation to the consul, in order to 
treat eJmit a peace. Prudence, says Polybius, 
CMsists in knowing how to resist and yield at a 
seasomhie juncture. Lutatius was not insensible 
Ikjw tired the RoDa€ins were grown of a war, which 
had exhausted them both of men and money ; and 
the dreadful consequences which had attended on 
Regulue’s inexorable and imprudent obstinacy, 
were fi'esh in bis memOTy. He therefore com- 
plied without difficulty, and dictated the following 
treat)’. 

ThBMSHALX BE PEACE BETWEEN RoME AND 
Carthage (in case the Roman people ap- 
piMVTE or it) on the following condi- 
tions.: Tme Carthaginians shall evacu^ 
ATE ail Sicily; shall no longer make 
WAR rpoN Hiero, the ^ragusans, or 
TB tEiH allies: Thet smalAbsto^re to the 
Rcxhans^ without ransom, all the prison- 
ers WHICH THEY HAVE TAKEN FROM THEM; 
AND PAT THEM, WITHIN TWENTY YEARS, *TWO 
TMUSAUbD TWO HUNEfcBED EuBOjIG TALENTS OP 

srAVER.*^ It is worth the readeo’s remarkingi, by 
the way, the simple, exact, and ckftr terms in whkh 
this toeaty is exprefi^ed ; that ki so* short a conpaes, 


* This sim amounts to near six millions lone hundred and 
• eighty tbottsand French ibres, 
t 5140001: EogUah 
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adjusts the iirterests of two powerfirf republics and 
their allies, both by sea and laud. 

Wboi these eo©ditiofis were torougfat to Rome, 
the people, not approving of tbem, ^ent leu com- 
missioners to Sicily, to terminate the afiiar. These 
made no alteration as to the substance otfthe treaty ; 
only shortening tte time appointed for the payment, 
reducing it to ten years : a thousand talents were 
added to the sum that had been stipulated, whkh 
were to be paid immediately; and the Cartliaginwroe 
were required to depart oot of all the islands skw- 
ated between Italy and Sicily. Sardkaia was not 
comprehended in this treaty; but they gave it qp by 
another treaty which was made some years after- 
wards. 

Such was the conclusion of a war, one of the long- a. M. 
est mentioned in history, since it continued twenty- 3763. 
four years without intermission. The obstinacy, 
in disputing for empire, was equal on either side : a. Rom. 
the same resolution, the same greatness of soul, 507 , ’ 
in forming as well as in executing of projects, be- ^ 
ing conspicuous on both sides. Tlie Carthagint- 
ans had the superiority in their acquaintance with 
naval affairs ; in their skill in the construction of 
their vessels ; the working of them ; the experience 
and capacity of their pilots; the knowledge of 
coasts, shallows, roads, and winds ; and in the in- 
exhaustible fund of wealth, which ftrnished all the 
expences of so l(Jhg and obstinate a war. The 
Romans bad none of these advantages ; but fheir 
courage, zea! for the public good, love of their 
country, and a noble emulation of glory, supplied 
all other deficiencies. We are astonished to see 
a nation, so raw and inexperienced in naval afiairs, 
not only making head against a people who were 
better skilled in them, and more powerful than any 
that had ever been before ; but even gaining seve- 
ral victories over them at sea. No difficulties or 


^ P^yb. 1. iii. p. ItC. 
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calamities could discourage them. They certainly 
would not have thought of peace, in the circum- 
stances under which the Carthaginians demanded 
it. One unfortunate campaign dispirits the latter; 
whereas the Romans are not shaken by a succes- 
sion of them. 

As to soldiers, there was no comparison between 
those of Rome and Carthage, the former being in- 
finitely superior in point of courage. Among the 
generals who commanded in this war, Hamilcar, 
sumaraed Barca, was, doubtless, the most cons[)i- 
CU0U8 for his bravery and prudence. 

TheljiBYAvJVar; or against the Mercenaries. 

* The war which the Carthaginians waged 
against the Romans, was * succeeded immedi- 
ately by another, which, though of much shorter 
continuance, was infinitely more dangerous ; as it 
was carried on in the very heart of the republic, 
and attended with such cruelty and barbarity, as 
is scarce to be paralleled in history ; 1 mean the 
war which the Carthaginians were obliged to sus- 
tain against their mercenary troops, who had served 
under them in Sicily, and which is commonly called 
the African or Libyan war.f It continued only 
three years and a half, but was a very bloody one. 
The occasion of it was this : — 

® As soon as the treaty was concluded with the 
Romans, Hamilcar, having carried to Lilybaeum 
the forces which were in Eryx, resigned his com- 
mission ; and left to Gisgo, governor of the place, 
the care of transporting these forces into Africa. 
Gisgo, as though he had foreseen what would hap- 
pen, did not ship them all off at once, but in smdl 
and separate parties ; in order tijat th^ who came 
first might be paid off, and sent home, before the 

i Polyb. 1. i. p. 65—89. “ Ibid. p. 66. 

* The same year that the first Panic war ended. 

t And sometimes £irt?toy, or the war with the mercenanes. 
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arrival of the rest. This conduct evinced great 
forecast and wisdom, but was not seconded equally 
at Carthage. As the republic had been exhausted 
by the expence of a long war, and the payment of 
near one hundred and thirty thousand poui^s to 
the Romans on signing the peace, the forces were 
not paid off in proportion as they arrived ; but it 
was thought proper to wait for the rest, in the hopes 
of obtaining from them (when they should be all 
together), a remission of some part of their arrears. 
This was the first oversight. 

Here we discover the genius of a state composed ■ 
of merchants, who know the full value of money, 
but are little acquainted with that of the services of 
soldiers ; who bargain for blood, as though it were 
an article of trade, and always go to the cheapest 
market. In such a republic, w hen an exigency is 
once answered, the merit of services is no longer 
remembered. 

These soldiers, most of whom came to Carthage, 
having been long accustomed to a licentious life, 
caused great disturbances in the city ; to remedy 
which, it was proposed to their officers, to march 
them all to a little neighbouring town called Sicca, 
and there supply them with whatever was neces- 
sary for their subsistence, till the arrival of the rest 
of their companions; and that then they should all 
be paid off, and sent home. This was a second 
oversight. 

A third was, the refusing to let them leave their 
baggage, their wives, and children in Carthage, as 
they desired ; and the forcing them to remove these 
to Sicca ; whereas, had they staid in Carthage, they 
would have been in a manner so many hostages. 

Being all met together at Sicca, they began 
(having little' else to do) to compute the arrears of 
their pay, which they made amount to much more 
than was really due to them. To this computa- 
tion, they added the mighty promises which had 
been made them, at different times, as an encour- 
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agemeot for them to do their duty; and pretended 
that these likewise ought to be brought intp the ac- 
count Hanno, who was then governor of Africa, 
and had been sent to them from the magistrates of 
Carriage, proposed to them to consent to some 
abatement of their arrears; and to content them- 
selves with receiving a part, in consideration of the 
great distress to which the commonwealth was re- 
duced, and its present unhapiw circumstances, liie 
reader will easily guess how such a proposal w as re- 
ceived. Complaints, murmurs, seditious and inso- 
lent clamours, were every where heard. These troops 
being composed of different nations, w ho were stran- 
gers to one another’s language, were incapable of 
hearing reason when they oncemutinied. Spankrds, 
Gauls, Ligurians ; inhabitants of tlie Balearic 
isles 5 Greeks, the greatest part of them slaves or 
deserters, and a very great number of Africans, com- 
posed these mercenary forces. Transported with 
rage, they immediately break up, march towards 
Carthage (being upwards of twenty thousand), and 
encamp at Tunis, not far from that metropolis. 

The Carthaginians discovered too late their 
error. There was no compliance, how grovelling 
soever, to which they did not stoop, to soothe 
these exasperated soldiers : who, on their side, 
practised every knavisli art which could be thought 
of, in order to extort money from them. When one 
point was gained, they immediately had recourse 
to a new artifice, on which to ground some new de- 
mand, Was their pay settled beyond the agreement 
made with them, they still would be reimbursed for 
the losses which they pretended to have sustained, 
either by the death of their horses, by the excessive 
price which at certain times they had paid for bread- 
corn ; and still insisted on the recoiripence which 
had been promised ttem. As nothing could be 
fixed, the Carthaginians, with great di&ulty, pre- 
vailed 00 them to refer themselves to the opinion 
of dome general, who had commanded k Sidly, 
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Accordingly they pitched upon Gisgo, who had 
always been very acceptable to them. This general 
harangued them in a mild and insinuating manner; 
recalled to their memories the long time the^ liad 
been in the Carthaginian service ; the considerable 
sums they had received from the republic; and 
granted almost all their demands. 

The treaty was upon the point of being con- 
cluded, when two mutineers occasioned a tumult 
in every part of the camp. One of those was 
Spendius aCapuan, who had been a slave at Rome, 
and had fled to the Carthaginians. He was tall 
and bold. The fear he w'as under, of falling into 
the hands of his former master, by whom he was 
sure to be hanged (as was the custom), prompted 
him to break off the agreement. He was seconded 
by one Matho,* who had been very active in form- 
ing the conspiracy. These two represented to the 
Africans, that the instant after their companions 
should be discharged and sent home, they, being 
thus left alone in their own country, would fail 
a sacrifice to the rage of the Carthaginians, who 
would take vengeance upon them for the common 
rebellion. This was sufficient to raise them to 
fury. They immediately n)ade choice of Spen- 
dius and Matho for their chiefs. No remon- 
strances were heard ; and whoever offered to make 
any, was immediately put to death. Tiiey ran to 
Gisgo’s tent, plundered it of the money designed 
for the payment of the forces ; dragged that general 
himself to prison, w ith all his attendants ; after 
having treated them with the utmost indignities. 


Matho was an African, and free born^ but as be Lad 
been active in raising the rebellion, an accommodation would* 
have ruined him. He, therefore, despairing of a pardon, em- 
braced the interests of Spendius with moie zeal than any of 
Ihe rebels j and first insinuated to the Africans the danger of 
concluding a peace> as this would leave them alone, and ex- 
posed to the rage of their old masters. Polyb. p. 98, edit, 
Grojiow. 
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All the cities of Africa, to whom they had sent 
deputies to exhort them to recover their liberty, 
came over to them, Utica and Hi[>pacra cxce|)tetl, 
which they therefore immediately besieged. 

Carthage had never been before exposed to such 
imminent danger. The citizens individually drew 
each his subsistence from the rents or revenues 
of their lands, and the public expences from the 
tribute paid by Africa. Hut all this was stopped 
at once; and (a much worse circumstance) was 
turned against them. They found themselves des- 
titute of arms and forces cither for sea or land ; 
of all necessary preparations either for the sustain- 
ing of a siege, or the equipping of a fleet; and, 
to complete their misfortunes, vvitliout any hopes 
of foreign assistance, either from their friends 
or allies. 

They might in some sense impute to themselves 
the distress to which they were reduced. During 
the last war, they had treated tlie African nations 
with the utmost rigour, by imposing excessive tri- 
butes on them, in the exaction of which no allow- 
ance was made for poverty and extreme misery ; 
and governors, such as Hanno, were treated w ith 
the gi’eater respect, the more severe they had been 
in levying those tributes. So that no great efforts 
were necessary to prevail upon the Africans to en- 
gage in this rebellion. At the very first signal that 
was made, it broke out, and in a moment became 
general. The women, who had often, with the 
deepest affliction, seen their husbands and fathers 
dragged to prison for non-payment, were more ex- 
asperated than the men ; and with pleasure gave up 
all their ornaments towards the expences of the 
w ar ; so that tlie chiefs of tlic rebels, after paying 
all they had promised the soldiers, found themselves 
still in the midst of plenty : an instructive lesson, 
says Polybius, to ministers, how a people should be 
treated ; as it teaches them to look, not only to 
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the present occasion, but to extend their views to 
futurity. 

The Gartha^iniuns, notwithstanding their pre- 
sent distress, did not despond, but made the most 
extraordinary efforts. The command of the army 
was given to Hanno. Troops were levied by land 
and sea ; horse as well as foot. All citizens, ca- 
pable of tiearing arms, were musteiTd ; merce- 
naries were invited from all parts ; and all the 
ships which die republic had left were rc fitted. 

The rebels discovered no loss ardour. We re- 
lated beforc, tljat they had foi nicd the siege of the 
two only cities which refused to join tliem. Their 
army was now increased to seventy thousand men. 
After detachments had been draw n from it to carry 
on those sieges, they pitched their camp at Tunis ; 
and thereby held Carthage in a kind of blockade, 
filling it w ith perpetual alarnjs, and irequently ad- 
vancing up to its very walls by day as well as by 
night. 

Hanno had marched to the relief of Utica, and 
gained a considerable advantage, which, bad he 
made a proper use of it, might have proved deci- 
sive : but entering the city, and only diverting 
himself there, the mercenaries, who had retreated 
to a neighbouring hill covered with trees, hearing 
how careless the enemy were, poured clown upon 
them ; found the soldiers straggling in all parts ; 
took and plundered the camp, and seized upon all 
the supplies that had been brought from Carthage 
for the relief of the besieged. Nor was this the 
only error committed by Hanno; and errors, in 
such critical junctures, are much the most fatal. 
Hamilcar, surnamed Barca, w^as therefore appoint- 
ed to succeed him. This general answered the 
idea which had been entertained of him ; and his 
first success was the obliging the rebels to raise 
the siege of Utica. He then marched against 
their army which was encamped near Carthage ; 
defeated part of it, and seized almost all their 
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advantageous posts. These successes revived the 
courage of the Carthaginians. 

The arrival of a young Numidian nobleman, 
Naravasus by name, who, out of esteem for the 
person and merit of Barca, joined him with two 
thousand Numidians, was of great service to that 
general. Animated by this reinforcement, he fell 
upon the rebels, who had cooped him up in a 
valley ; killed ten thousand of them, and took four 
thousand prisoners. The young Numidian distin- 
guished himself greatly in this battle. Barca 
took into his troops as many of the prisoners as 
w-ere desirous of being enlisted, and gave the rest 
free liberty to go wherever they pleased, on condi- 
tion that they should never take up arms any more 
against the Carthaginians ; otherwise, that every 
man of them, if taken, should be put to death. 
This conduct proves the wisdom of that general. 
He thought this a better expedient than extreme 
severity. And indeed where a multitude of mu- 
tineers are concerned, the greatest part of whom 
have been drawn in by the persuasions of the most 
hot-headed, or through fear of the most furious, 
clemency seldom fails of being successful. 

Spendius, the chief of the rebels, fearing tliat 
this affected lenity of Barca might occasion a de- 
fection among his troops, thought the only expe- 
dient left him to prevent it, would be, to strike 
some signal blow, which would deprive them of 
all hopes of being ever reconciled to the enemy. 
With this view, after having read to them some 
fictitious letters, by which advice was given him, 
of a secret design concerted betwixt some of their 
comrades and Gisgo for rescuing him out of 
prison, where he had been so long detained; he 
brought them to the barbarous resolution of inur- 
thering him and all the rest of the prisoners ; and 
any man, who durst offer any milder counsel, was 
immediately sacrificed to their fury. Accordingly, 
this unfortunate general, and seven hundred pri- 
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soners who were confined with him, were brought 
out to the front of the camp, where Gisgo fell the 
first sacrifice, and afterwards all the rest. Their 
hands were cut oflf, their thighs broken, and their 
bodies, still breathing, were thrown into a hole. 
The Carthaginians sent a herald to demand their 
remains, in order to pay them the last sad office, 
but were refused; and the herald was further told, 
tliat whoever presumed to come upon the like 
errand, should meet with Gisgo's fate. And, in- 
deed, the rebels immediately came to the unani- 
mous resolution, of treating all such C’arthagi- 
nians as should fall into their hands in the same 
b<arbarous manner; and decreed farther, that if 
any of their allies were taken, they should, after 
their hands were cut off, be sent back to Carthage. 
This bloody resolution was but too punctually exe- 
cuted. 

The Carthaginians were now just beginning to 
breathe, as it were, and recover their spirits, when 
a number of unlucky accidents plunged them again 
into fresh dangers. A division arose among their 
generals ; and the provisions, of which they were 
in extreme necessity, coming to them by sea, were 
all cast away in a storm. But the misfortune 
wdiich they most keenly felt, was, the sudden de- 
fection of the two only cities which till then had 
preserved their allegiance, and in all times adhered 
inviolably to the commonwealth. These were 
Utica and Hippacra. These cities, without the 
least reason, or even so much as a pretence, went 
over at once to the rebels; and, transported with 
the like rage and fury, inurthered the governor, 
with the garrison sent to their relief ; and carried 
their inhumanity so far, as to refuse their dead 
bodies to the Carthaginians, who demanded them 
back in order for burial. 

The rebels, animated by so mucli success, laid 
siege to Carthage, but w^ere obliged immediately to 
raise it. They nevertheless continued the war. 
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Having drawn together, into one body, all their 
own troops and those of the allies (making up- 
\vards of tifty thousanti men in all), they watched 
the motions of Hamilcar’s army, but carefully kept 
their own on the hills; and avoided coming down 
into the i)laii)S, because the enemy would there have 
l)ad too great an advantage over them, on account 
of their elephants and cavalry. Ilamilcar, more 
skilful in the art of war than they, never exposed 
himself to any of their attacks; but taking advan- 
tage of their oversights, often dispossessed them of 
their posts, if their soldiers straggled but ever so 
little ; and harassed them a thousand ways. Such 
of thcjn as fell into his hands, were thrown to uild 
beasts. At last, he surprised them at a time when 
they least expected it, and shut them up in a post 
which was so situated, that it was impossible for 
tlicm to get out of it Not daring to venture a 
battle, and being unable to get off, they began to 
fortify their camp, and surrounded it with ditches 
and intrenchments. But an enemy among them- 
selves, and which was much more formidable, had 
reduced them to the greatest extremity: this was 
hunger, w hich was so raging, that they at last ate 
one another; Divine Providence, says Polybius, 
thus revenging upon themselves the barbarous cru- 
elty they had exercised on others. They now had 
no resource left; and knew but too well the punish- 
ments which would be inflicted on them, in case 
they should fall alive into the hands of the enemy. 
After such bloody scenes as had been acted by 
them, they did not so much as think of peace, or 
of coming to an accommodation. They had sent 
to their forces encamped at Tunis for assistance, 
but w ith no success. In the mean time the famine 
increased daily. They had first eaten their prison- 
ers, then their slaves ; and now their fellow-citizens 
only were left. Their chiefs, now no longer able 
to resist the complaints and cries of tl)e multitude, 
w ho threatened to massacre them if they did not 
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surrender, went themselves to Hamilcar, after 
having obtained a safe-conduct from him. The 
conditions of the treaty were, that the Cartha- 
ginians should select any ten of the rebels, to 
treat them as they should think fit, and that the 
rest should be dismissed with only one suit of 
clothes lor each. When the treaty was signed, 
the chiefs themselves were arrested and detained 
by the Carthaginians, w’ho plainly shewed, on this 
occasion, that they did not pride themselves upon 
their good faith and sincerity. The rebels, hearing 
that llieir chiefs w^ere seized, and know ing nothing 
of the convention, suspected that they were be- 
trayed, and thereupon immediately took up arms. 
But Hamilcar, having surrounded them, brought 
forward his elephants; and either trod them all 
under foot, or cut them to pieces, they being up- 
wards of forty thousand. 

The consequence of this victoi'y was, the reduc- 
tion of almost all the cities of Africa, which imme- 
diately returned to their allegiance. Hamilcar, 
without loss of time, marched against Tunis, w hich, 
ever since the beginning of the war, had been the 
asylum of the rebels, and their place of arms. He 
invested it on one side, whilst Hannibal, wdio 
was joined in the command with him, besieged it 
on the other. Then advancing near the walls, and 
ordering crosses to be set up, he hung Spendius on 
one of them, and his companions who had been 
seized w ith him on the rest, where they all expired. 
Matho, the other chief, w’ho commanded in the 
city, saw plainly by this wdiat he himself might ex- 
pect ; and for that reason was much more attentive 
to his own defence. Perceiving that Hannibal, as 
being confident of success, w^as very negligent in all 
his motions, he made a sally, attacked his quarters, 
killed many of his men, took several prisoners, 
among whom was Hannibal himself, and piundered 
his camp. Then taking Spendius from the cross, 
he put Hannibal in his place, after having made 
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him suffer inexpressible torments ; and sacrificed 
round the body of Spendius thirty citizens of the 
first quality in Carthage, as so many victims of his 
vengeance. One would conclude, that there had 
been a mutual emulation betwixt the contending 
parties, .which of them should out-do the other in 
acts of the most barbarous cruelty. 

Barca being at that time at a distance, it was 
long before the news of his colleague’s misfortune 
reached him ; and besides, the road lying betwixt 
the two camps being impassable, it was impossi- 
ble for him to advance hastily to his assistance. 
This disastrous accident caused a great consterna- 
tion in Carthage. The reader may have observed, 
in the course of this war, a continual vicissitude 
of prosperity and adversity, of security and fear, of 
joy and grief ; so various and inconstant were the 
events on either side. 

In Carthage it was thought advisable to make 
one bold effort. Accordingly, all the youth capable 
of bearing arms were pressed into the service. 
Hanno was sent to join Hamilcar; and thirty 
senators were deputed to conjure those generals, 
in the name of the republic, to forget past quar- 
rels, and sacrifice their resentments to their coun- 
try’s welfare. This was immediately complied with ; 
they mutually embraced, and were reconciled sin- 
cerely to one another. 

From this time, the Carthaginians were success- 
ful in all things ; and Matho, who in every at- 
tempt after this came off with disadvantage, at last 
thought iiiinself obliged to hazard a battle; and 
this was just what the Carthaginians wanted. The 
leaders on both sides animated their troops, as 
going to fight a battle which would for ever de- 
cide their fate. An engagement ensued. Vic- 
tory w^as not long in suspense ; for the rebels 
every where giving ground, the Africans were al- 
most all slain, and the rest surrendered. Matho 
was taken alive, and carried to Carthage. All 
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Africa returned immediately to its allegiance, ex- 
cept the two perfidious cities which had lately re- 
volted ; however, they were soon forced to sur- 
render at discretion. 

And now the victorious army returned to Car- 
thage, and was there received with shouts of joy, 
and the congratulations of the whole city. Matho 
and his soldiers, after having adorned the public 
triumph, were led to execution ; and finished, by a 
painful and ignominious death, a life that had been 
polluted with the blackest treasons and unparal- 
leled barbarites. Such was the conclusion of the 
war against the mercenaries, after having lasted 
three years and four months. It furnished, says 
Polybius, an ever-memorable lesson to all nations, 
not to employ in their armies a greater number 
of mercenaries than citizens ; nor to rely, for the 
defence of tlieir state, on a body of men who are 
not attached to it either by interest or affection. 

I have hitherto purposely deferred taking notice 
of such transactions in Sardinia, as passed at the 
time I have been speaking of, and which were, in 
some measure, dependent on, and resulting from, 
the war waged in Africa against the mercenaries. 
They exhibit the same violent methods to promote 
rebellion ; the same excesses of cruelty ; as if the 
wind had carried the same spirit of discord and 
fury from Africa into Sardinia. 

When the news w as brought there of what Speii- 
dius and Matho were doing in Africa, the merce- 
naries in that island also shook off the yoke, in 
imitation of these incendiaries. They began by the 
murther of Bostar their general, and of all the Car- 
thaginians under him. A successor was sent; but 
all the forces which he carried with him went over 
to the rebels ; hung the general on a cross ; and, 
throughout the whole island, put all the Carthagi- 
nians to the sword, after having made them suffer 
inexpressible torments. They then besieged all 
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the cities one after another, and soon got possession 
of the whole country. But feuds arising between 
them and the natives, the mercenaries were driven 
entirely out of the island, and took refuge in 
Italy. Thus the Carthaginians lost Sardinia, an 
island of great importance to them, on account of 
its extent, its fertility, and the great number of its 
inhabitants. 

The Romans, ever since their treaty with the 
Cartliaginiaii'^, had behaved towards them uith 
great justice and moderation. A slight quarrel, on 
account of some Roman merchants who uerc seized 
at Carthage for having siijq)lied the enemy vith 
provisions, had embroiled them a little. But these 
merchants being restored on the first complaint 
made to the senate of Carthage ; the Romans, 
who prided themselves upon their justice and gC’ 
nerosity on all occasions, made the Carthaginians 
a return of their former friendship ; server! them 
to the utmost of their power; forharle their mer- 
chants to furnish any other nation with provisions; 
^nd even refused to listen to the proposals made 
by the Sardinian rebels, when invited by them to 
take possession of the island. 

But these scruples and delicacy wore off by de- 
grees ; and Caesars advantageous testimony (in 
Sallust) of their honesty and plain-dealing, could 
not with any propriety be applied here:'*^ Al- 
“ though,” says he, “ in all the Punic w’ars, the 
Carthaginians, both in peace and during truces, 
had committed a number of detestable actions, 
“ the Romans could never (how inviting soever 
“ the opportunity might be) be prevailed upon 
‘‘ to retaliate such usage; being more attentive 
“ to their own glory, than to the revenge 

* Beilis Punicis ojnnibiis, cum sc^pe Carthoginenses et in pace 
et per inducias multa nefunda fucinora fecissmt, nmquam ipsi 
per occasionem talia fccere: mai^is qtiod se dignum furet, qudm 
quod in illosjure fieri posset^ queerebant, Sallust, in bell. Calilin. 
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they might have justly taken on such perfidious 

enemies.’' 

The mercenaries, who, as was observed, had re- A* 
tired into Italy, brought the Romans at last to the 
resolution of sailing over into Sardinia, to render 
themselves masters of it. The Carthaginians were A. Itom. 
deeply afflicted at the news, upon pretence that 
they had a more Just title to Sardinia than the Ro- ^ ”2 ^7 
mans ; they therefore put themselves in a posture 
to take a speedy and Just revenge on those who 
had excited the people of that island to take up 
arms against them. But the Romans, pretending 
that these preparations were made not against 
Sardiiiia hut their state, declared war against the 
C'arthaginians. I'he latter, quite exhausted in every 
respect, and scarce beginning to breathe, were in 
no condition to sustain a war. The necessity of 
the times was therefore to be complied with, and 
they were forced to yield to a more powerful rival. 

A fic-sii treaty was thereupon made, by which 
they gave up Sardinia to the Romans ; and obliged 
themselves to a new payment of twelve hundred 
talents, to keep off the w'ar with which they were 
menaced. This injustice of the Romans was the 
true cause of the second Punic war, as will appear 
in tfic sequel. 

The second Punic War. 

P The second Punic w ar, which I am now going 
to relate, is one of the most memorable recorded 
in history, and most w^orthy the attention of an in- 
quisitive reader; whether we consider the boldness 
of the enterprises ; the wisdom employed in the 
execution ; the obstinate efforts of two rival nations, 
and the ready resources they found in their lowest 
ebb of fortune; the variety of uncommon events, 
and the uncertain issue of so long and bloody a 


P Liv. 1. xxi. n. I. 
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war ; or lastly, the assemblage of the most perfect 
models in every kind of merit; and the most in- 
structive lessons that occur in history, either with 
regard to war, policy, or government. Never did 
two more powerful, or at least more warlike, states 
or nations make war against eacti other; and never 
had these in question seen themselves raised to a 
more exalted i)itch of power and glory. Rome and 
Carthage were, doubtless, at that time, the two first 
states of the world. Having already tried their 
strength in the first Punic war, and thereby made an 
essay of each other s power, they knew perfectly well 
what either could do. In this second war, the fate 
of arms was so equally balanced, and the success 
so intermixed with vicissitudes and varieties, that 
that party triumphed which had been most in dan- 
ger of being ruined. Great as the forces of these 
two nations were, it may almost be said, that their 
mutual hatred w’as still greater. 1 he Ronjans, on 
one side, could not without indignation see the 
vanquished presuming to attack them; and the 
Carthaginians, on the other, were exasperated at 
the equally rapacious and harsh treatment which 
they pretended to have received from the victor. 

The plan which I have laid down does not per- 
mit me to enter into an exact detail of this war, 
whereof Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Africa, were the 
several seats ; and which has a still closer connec- 
tion with the Roman history than with that I am 
now writing. I shall confine myself therefore, 
principally, to such transactions as relate to the 
Carthaginians : and endeavour, as far as I am able, 
to give my reader an idea of the genius and cha- 
racter of Hannibal, who perhaps was the greatest 
warrior that antiquity has to boast of. 

The remote and more immediate Causes of the second 
Punic War, 

Before I come to speak of the declaration of war 
betwixt the Romans and Carthaginians, I think 
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it necessary to explain the true causes of it; and 
to point out by what steps this rupture, betwixt 
these two nations, was so long preparing, before it 
openly broke out. 

That man would be grossly mistaken, says Po- 
lybius, who should look upon the taking of Sa- 
guntum by Hannibal as the true cause of the second 
Punic war. The regret of the Carthaginians for 
having so tamely given up Sicily, by the treaty 
which terminated the first Punic war ; the injustice 
and violence of the Romans, who took advantanc of 
the troubles excited in Africa, to dispossess the 
Carthaginians of Sardinia, and to impose a new tri- 
bute on them ; and the success and conquests of 
the latter in Spain ; these were the true causes of 
the violation of the treaty, as Livy'*' (agreeing here 
with Polybius) insinuates in few words, in the be- 
ginning of his history of the second Punic w ar. 

And indeed Hamilcar, surnamed Barca, was 
highly exasperated on account of the last treaty, 
which the necessity of the times had compelled the 
Carthaginians to submit to; and he therefore me- 
ditated the design of taking just, though distant 
measures, for breaking it on the first favourable op- 
portunity that should offer. 

" W hen the troubles of Africa were appeased, he 
was sent upon an expedition against the Numidi- 
ans ; in which, giving fresh proofs of his courage 
and abilities, his merit raised him to the command 
of the army w'hich w as to act in Spain. ® Hannibal, 
his son, at that time but nine years of age, begged 
with the utmost importunity to attend him on this 
occasion ; and for that purpose employed all the 
soothing arts so common to children of his age, and 


Lib. iii. p. 162 — 108. ^ Polyb. 1. ii. p. 90. 

‘ Polyb. 1. iii. p. 167. Liv. I. xxi. n. 1. 

* Angebant ingentis spiritiis virum Sicilia Sardiniaque amissa: : 
Nam ct Siciliam nimis ederi desperatione rerwn conccasnm ; et 
Sardinum inter motum Africa fraude Romanoruniy stipendio 
etiam supcri?nposito, interceptam, Liv. 1. xxi. n, I. 
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which have so much power over a tender father. 
Hamilcar could not refuse him ; and after having 
made him swear upon the altars, that he would 
declare himself an enemy to tlie Romans as soon 
as ajre would allow him to do it, he took his son 
with him. 

Hamilcar possessed all the qualities which con- 
stitute the great general. To an invincible cou- 
rage, and the most consummate prudence, he added 
a most engaging and insinuating behaviour. He 
subdued, in a very short time, the greatest part of 
the nations of Spain, either by the terror of his 
arms or his engaging conduct ; and after enjoying 
the conjmand there nine years, came to an end 
worthy his exalted character, dying gloriously in 
arms for the cause of his country. 

A. M. ^ The Carthaginians appointed Asd rubai, his son- 
in-law^, to succeed him. This general, to strengthen 
52 oT’ footing in the country, built a city, which, by the 
advantage of its situation, the commodiousness of 
its harbour, its fortifications, and opulence occa- 
sioned by its great commerce, became one of the 
most considerable cities in the Avorld. It was 
called New Carthage, and is at this day known 
by the name of Carthagena, 

From the several steps of these tw o great ge- 
nerals, it was easy to perceive that they were me- 
ditating some mighty design which they had always 
in view, and laid their schemes at a great distance 
for the putting it in execution. The Romans were 
sensible of this, and reproached themselves for their 
indolence and torpor, which had throw n them into 
a kind of lethargy ; at a time that the enemy were 
rapidly pursuing their victories in Spain, which 
might one day be turned against them. They would 
have been very well pleased to attack them by open 
force, and to wrest their conquests out of their 
hands ; but the fear of another (not less formida- 


^ Polyb. 1. ii. p. 101. 
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able)enemy, theGauls,whom they expected shortly 
to see at their very s^tes, kept them from shewing 
their resentment. They therefore had recourse to 
negociations;and concluded atreaty with Asdrubal, 
in which, without taking any notice of the rest of 
Spain, they contented themselves with introducing 
an article, by wliicli the Cartlmginians were not al- 
lowed to make anv conquests beyond the Iberus. 

Asdrubal, in the mean time, still pushed on his 
conquests ; still, however, taking care not to pass 
beyond the limits stipulated by the treaty ; but by 
sparing no endeavours to win the chiefs of the se- 
veral nations by a courteous and engaging beha- 
viour, he furthered the interests of Cartilage still 
more by persuasive methods than force of arms. 
But unhappily, after having governed Spain eight 
years, he was treacherously murthcred by a Gaul, 
who took so barbarous a revenge for a private 
grudge he bore him,*' 

^ Ttiree years before his death, he hud \vi illen to 
Carthage, to desire that Hannibal, then tweijtv-U\o 
years of age, might be sent to him. The proposal 
met with some difficulty, as the senate was divided 
betwixt two powerful factions, which, from Ilamil- 
cars time, had began to follow opposite views in 
the administration and affairs of the state. One 
faction was headed by Ilanno, whose bii tii, merit, 
and zeal for the public welfare, gave him great in- 
fluence in the public deliberations. This taction 
proposed, on every occasion, the concluding of a 


^ Polyb. 1. ii. p. 123. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 2. 
y Liv. 1. xxi. n. 3, 4. 

♦The murther was an ePucl of the extraordinary fidt lit y of 
this Gaul, whose master had fallen by the hand of Asdrubal. 
It was perpetrated in public; and the murtherer beint^ seized 
by the guards, and put to the torture, expressed so strong a sa- 
tisfaction in the thoughts of his having executed his revenge 
»o successfully, that he seemed to ridicule all the terror of his 
torments. Eofuit hahitu oris, vt superante l(£titid dolorcs, ridai* 
(IS ctiam spccim prctbucrit. Liv. k xxi, n. 1 , 
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safe peace, and the preserving the conquests in 
Spain, as being preferable to the uncertain events 
of an expensive war, w hich they foresaw would one 
day occasion the ruin of Carthage. Tlie otiier, 
called the Uarcinian faction, because it supported 
the interests of IJarca and his family, had, to the 
credit and influence which it had long enjoyed in 
the city, added the reputation uhich tlie signal 
exploits of llainilcar and Asdrubal had given it; 
and declared openly for war. When therefore Asd ru- 
bai's demand came to be debated in the senate', 
llanno re|)rcscnled the danger of sending so caily 
into the held, a young man, who already possessed 
all the lianglitiness and imperious temper of l)is fa- 
ther; and who ought, therefore, rather to be kept a 
long time, and very earefully, under the eye of the 
magistrates and the |)0\\cr of the laws, tliat he 
might learn obedience, and a modesty which should 
teach liim not to think himself superior to all other 
men. lie concluded with saying, that he feared this 
spark, which was then kindling, would one day rise 
to a conflagration. His remonstrances were not 
heard, so that the Barcinian faction had the supe- 
riority, and Hannibal set out for Spain. 

The mcmient of his arrival there, he drew upon 
himself the eyes of the whole army, wlio fancied 
tliey saw' Hamilcar bis father revive in him. He 
seemed to dart the same fire from his eyes ; the 
same martial vigour displayed itself in the air of 
his countenance, with the san}e features and en- 
gaging carriage. But his personal qualities en- 
deared him still more. He possessed almost every 
talent that constitutes the great man. His patience 
in labour was invincible, his temperance was sur- 
prising, his courage in the greatest dangers intrepid, 
and his presence of mind in the heat of battle admi- 
rable ; and, a still more wonderful circumstance, 
his disposition and cast of mind were so flexible, 
that nature had formed him equally forcommanding 
or obeying; so that it was doubtful whether he was 
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dearer to the soldiers or the generals. He served 
three campaigns under Asdrubal. 

* Upon the death of that general, the suffrages of A. M. 
both the army and people concurred in raising Han- 
nibal to the supreme command. I know not whether 

it was not even then, or about that time, that the re- a. Itom. 
public, to heighten his influence and authority, ap- '’23. 
pointed him one of its Sulfetes, the first dignity of the 
state, which was sometimes conferred upon generals. 

It is from Cornelius Nepos'^ that we have bor- 
rowed this circumstance of his life, who, speaking 
of the praetorship bestow^ed on Hannibal, upon his 
return to Carthage, and the conclusion of the peace, 
says, that this was twenty-two years after he liad 
been nominated king."*^ 

The moment he was created general, Hannibal, 
as if Italy had been allotted to him, and he had even 
then been appointed to make w’ar upon the Romans, 
turned secretly his whole views on that side ; and 
lost no time, for fear of being prevented by death, 
as his father and brother-in-law had been. In 
Spain he took several strong towns, and conquered 
many nations : and although the Spaniards greatly 
exceeded him in the number of forces (their 
army amounting to upwards of a hundred thou- 
sand men), yet he chose his time and posts so 
judiciously, that he entirely defeated them. After 
this victory, every thing submitted to his arms. But 
he still forbore laying siege to Saguntutn,^ care- 
fully avoiding every occasion of a rupture with the 
Romans, till he should have taken every step which 
le judged necessary for so important an enterprise, 

* Polyb. l. iil. p. IQ8, 109. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 3 — 5. 

* In vit. Annib. c. 7. 

* Htc, ut rediit, Prcctor foetus cst, postquam rex fucrat anno 
secundo ct vigesimo, 

t This city lay on the Carthaginian side of the Iberus, very 
near the mouth of that river, and in a country where the Car- 
thaginians were allowed to make war ; but Saguntum, as an 
ally of the Romans, was excepted from all hostilities, by vir-^ 
tue of the late treaty. 

VOL. I. R 
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pursuant to tlie advice given him by his father. He 
applied himself particularly to engage the atfcctions 
of tlie citizens and allies, and to gain their con- 
fidence, by generously allotting them a large share 
of tlie [>lunder taken from the enemy, and by sern- 
palouslv paying them all their arrears:* a wise 
step, which never fails of producing its advantage 
at a proper season. 

Sagiinlines, on their side, sensible of the 
danger with winch they were threatened, informed 
the Roma ns of the pL ogress of Hannibars conquests. 
Upon this, depulios w'ere nominated by the latter, 
and ordered to go and acquaint themselves with the 
stated u[)on the spot; they commanded them 
also to lay their complaints beiore Hannibal, if it 
should be thought proper; and in case he should 
refuse to do justice, tfiat then they should go directly 
to Carthage, and make the same complaints. 

In the mean time Hannibal laid siege toSagun- 
turn, foreseeing that great advantages would accrue 
from the taking of this city, lie was persuaded, 
that this would deprive the Romans of all hopes 
of carrying on the war in Spain; that this new 
conque^it would secure those he had already made ; 
that as no enemy would be left behind him, his 
march would be more secure and unmolested ; that 
he should find money enough in it for the execution 
of his designs; that the plunder of the city would 
inspire his soldiers with greater ardour, and make 
them follow him with greater cheerfulness ; that, 
lastly, the spoils which he should send to Carthage, 
would gain him the favour of the citizens. Animated 
by these motives, he carried on the siege with the 
utmost vigour. He himself set an example to his 
troops, w as present at all the w'orks, and exposed 
liiinself to the greatest dangers. 

^ Polyb. 1. iii. p. 170—173. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 6—15. 

* Ibi large partlendo prxdam, stipendia prater ita cum fide ex- 
olvendo, cunctos citium sociorumgue animos in fcfirmavit. Liv. 
I. xxi, n. 0 . 
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News was soon carried to Rome that Saguntuiii 
was besieged. Rut the Romans, in^^tead of flying to 
its relief, lost their time in fruitless debates, and in 
deputations equally fruitless. Jlimiib :1 sent word 
to the Roman deputies, that he was not at lcisui;e 
to hear tlien] ; they therefore repaired to (Jmdhage, 
but met uirh no ladtcr iccc[)tion, the Barcinian 
faction having prevailed over luc eomplaints of the 
Romans, and all tlie reuKmstr.vnce^ of 11 anno. 

During all these voyages amJ nc'gociations, the 
siege was carried on vvith gicat vigour. Die Sagun- 
tines were now reduced to the last e'Uremity, and in 
want of all things. An accommodation was there- 
upon proposed j but the conditions on wliicli it was 
offered appeared so harsh, theit the Saguntines could 
not prevail upon themselves to accept them. Be- 
fore they gave their final answer, the principal se- 
nators, bringing their gold and silver, and that of the 
public treasury into the market-place, threw both 
into a fire lighted for that purpose, and afterwards 
rushed headlong into it themselves. At the same 
time, a tower, wdiich had been long assaulted by llie 
battering rams falling with a dreadful noise, the 
Carthaginians entered the city by the breach, soon 
made themselves masters of it, and cut to pieces all 
the inhabitants w ho w ere of age to bear arms. But 
notwithstanding the fire, the Carthaginians got a 
very great booty. Hannibal did not reserve to him- 
self any part of the spoils gained by his victories, hut 
applied them solely to the carryingon his enterprises. 
Accordingly, Polybius remarks, that the taking of 
Saguntum w^as of service to him, as it awakened the 
ardour of his soldiers, by the sight of the rich booty 
which they had just obtained, and by the hopes of 
more ; and it reconciled all the principal persons 
of Carthage to Hannibal, by the large presents he 
made to them out of the spoils. 

" Words could never express the grief and epn- 


Polyb. p, 174-^ 175. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 16, 17. 
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sternation with which the melancholy news of the 
capture and cruel fate of Saguntum was received at 
Rome. Compassion for this unfortunate city, shame 
for having failed to succour such faithful allies, a just 
i'^dignation against the Carthaginians, the authors 
of all these calamities ; a strong alarm raised by the 
successes of Hannibal, whom the Romans fancied 
they saw already at their gates ; all these sentiments 
caused so violent an emotion, that during the first 
moments of their agitation, the Romans were unable 
to come to any resolution, or do any thing but give 
w^ay to the torrent of their passion, and sacrifice 
floods of tears to the memory of a city which fell 
the victim of its inviolable fidelity* to the Romans, 
and had been betrayed by their unaccountable in- 
dolence and imprudent delays. When they were a 
little recovered, an assembly of the people was 
called, and war was decreed unanimously against 
the Carthaginiaos. 


War proclaimed. 

^ That no ceremony might be wanting, deputie:^ 
were sent to Carthage, to enquire whether Sagun- 
tum had been besieged by order of the republic, 
and if so, to declare w^ar; or, in case this siege had 
been undertaken solely by the authority of Han- 
nibal, to require that he should be delivered up 
to the Romans. The deputies perceiving that the 
senate gave no direct answer to their demands, one 
of them taking up the folded lappet of his robe, 1 
bring here, says he, in a haughty tone, either 
peace or war; the choice is left to yourselves. The 
senate answering, that they left the choice to him : I 
give you war then, says he, unfolding his robe. And 
xve, replied the Carthaginians, with the same haogbti- 

* Polyb. p. 187. Liv. 1, xxi. n. 18, 19. 

♦ SanctiUUe disciplina, qudfidem tocialem usque ad pemiciev* 
mum cobtermu: Liv. 1. xxL n. 7 . 
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ness, as-htartily accept iV, and are resolved to pro^ 
secute it mth the same cheerfulness. Such was the 
be/j^iniiiqg of the second Panic war. 

' If toe cause of this war should ascribed to 
the taking t)f Saguntum, the whole blame, says 
Polybius, Jies upon the Carthaginians, who. could 
not, with tmy colourable pretence, besiege a city 
that w'as' in alliance w^ith Rome, and, as such, 
comprehended in the treaty, which forl)ade either 
party to make war upon the allies of the other. 

But, should the origin of this war be traced higher, 
and carried back to the time when the Cartha- 
ginians w'ere dispossessed of Sardinia by the Ro^ 
mans, and a new tribute was so unreasonably im- 
posed on them ; it must be confessed, continues 
Polybius, that the conduct of the Romans is en- 
tirely unjustifiable on these two points, as being 
founded merely on violence and injustice ; and’ 
that, had the Carthaginians, without having re- 
course to ambiguous and frivolous pretences, plainly 
demanded satisfaction upon these two grievances,, 
and upon their being refused it, had declared w’ar 
against Rome; in that case, reason and Justice had 
been entirely on their side. 

The interval betw een the conclusion of the first, 
aiul the beginning of the second Punic war, was- 
tvventy-fohr years. 


The Beginning of the Secojid Punic War. 

^When war was resolved upon, and proclaimed 
on both sides, Hannibal, who then was twenty-six 
or twenty-seven years of age, before he discovered 
his grand thought it incumbent on him to 

provide for the -security of Spain and Africa. With 
this view, he marched the forces out of the one 


* Polvb. l.iii. p. 181, 185. 

^ Id. L iii. p.JS7. Liv. I. xxi. n. 21 , 22. 
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into the other, so that the Africans served in Spain 
and the Spaniards in Africa. He was prompted to 
this from a persuasion, that these soldiers, being 
thus at a distance from their respective countries, 
would be fitter for service ; and more firmly at- 
tached to him, as they would be a kind of hostages 
for each other’s fidelity. The forces which he left 
in Africa amounted to about forty thousand men, 
twelve hundred whereof were cavalry. Those of 
Spain were something above fifteen thousand, of 
which two thousand five hundred and fifty were 
horse. He left the command of the Spanish forces 
to his brother Asdrubal, with a fleet of about sixty 
ships to guard the coasts ; and, at the sanie time, 
gave him the wisest directions for his conduct, 
whether w’ith regard to the Spaniards or the Ro- 
mans, in case they should attack him. 

Livy observes, that Hannilial, before he set for- 
ward on this expedition, went to Cadiz to discharge 
some vows which he had made to Hercules ; and 
that he engaged himself by new ones, in order to 
obtain success in the war he was entering upon. 
* Polybius gives us, in lew words, a very clear idea 
of the distance of the several places through wLich 
Hannibal was to march in his way to Italy. From 
New Carthage, whence he set out to the Iberus, 
were computed two thousand two liundred ^ fur- 
longs.* From the Iberus to Emporium, a small 
maritime town, which separates Spain from the 
Gauls, according to ^ Strabo, were sixteen hundred 
furlongs.*" From Emporium to the pass of the 
Rhone, the like space of sixteen bundled furlongs.^ 

P Lib. iii. p. 192, 193. ^ 275 miles. * L. iii. p. 199. 

^ 200 miles. ^ 200 miles., 

* Polyb'us makes the distaDce from New Carthage to be 
2000 furlongs ; consequently, the whol*- number of furlongs 
will be 84-00, or (allowing (i25 feet to^tTn. turlong) 9 14- Eng- 
lish miles, and almost one third. See Polybius, edit. Gronov. 
p. 267. 
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From the pass of the Rhone to the Alps, fourteen 
hundred furlongs."^ From tlie Alps to the plains 
of Ital}^, twelve hundred furlongs." Thus from 
New Carthage to the plains of Italy, were eight 
thousand furlongs." 

^ Hannioal had long before taken the prudent 
precaution of acquainting himseU with llie nature 
and situation of the [vlaces through which he was 
to pass; of sounding; liow the Ciauls stood affected 
to the Romans ; of w inning over their chieis, whom 
he knew to be very greedy gold, by Id^ bounty 
to them and of securing to liimseP lije ;l<u ction 
and fidelity ot one part ot the naiion^i llueuyh 
whose country his marcli lay. He was not ig- 
norant that the j)assage of the Alps be 

attended Avith great dithculties; but la* knew they 
were not imsurmountable, and that v'/as onougl)* for 
his purpose. 

Hannibal began ids march eady in tim spring, 
from New Carthu^r, whnelie. hid '..inuMcd. liis 
army then consisteo' oi abo\e a ‘vm^^iieu tlioiibauLl 
men, of which twelve thou' a: i woi^ ca\;biy, and 
he had near forty elephants. L-:'»ing cio'-sed tlie 
Iberus, he soon subdued tlio se\('im nations w hich 
opposed him in his march, and lost a consi lei able 
part of his army in this e\p( dition lie b it llanno 
to command all tlie country Iving l)ttvctn tiic 
Iberus and the Pyrenean lulls, with eu \eii flionsand 
men, who were appointed to gu<i)d the ba:gace ol 
those tliat were to tollow him. lie oi; nursed the 
like number, sending them hack tin ii re.^fiective 
countries ; thus securing to himsell tbeir alh eiion 
wdien he should want reciuiis, and aft'urding to the 

ni 175 miles. " 150nnles. ° 1000 niiles. 

V Pol yl). 1. Ml. p. 1 8S. ISU. 

q Polyb. p. isy, 190. L v l.xxi. D. ee — ei 

* Altdieruni ijr(Eoctu[)<ito,s jum eh Anniholt (i(d(o um avimos 
esse: sed nc dli lutd rn *ps> ud/s yuii'm nt.-hm foic , / , 

auro, (ujus cividtssitua cO, ^ i 

Liv. 1. xxi. n. 20. 
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rest a sure hope that they should be allowed to re- 
turn whenever they should desire it. He passed the 
Pyrenean liills, and advanced as far as the banks of 
the Rhone, at the head of fifty thousand loot, 
and nine thousand liorse; a formidable army, but 
less so from the number than from the valour of 
the troops that composed it; troops who had served 
several years in Spain, and learned the art of war, 
under the ablest captains that Carthage could ever 
boast. 


Passage of the Rhone. 

" Hannibal being arrived wdthin about four days’ 
march from the mouth of the Rhone,* attempted 
to cross it, because the river in this place 
took up only the breadth of its channel. He 
bought up all the ship-boats and little vessels he 
could meet with, of which the inhabitants had a 
great number, because of their commerce. He 
likewise built, with great diligence, a prodigious 
number of boats, little vessels, and rafts. On his 
arrival, he found the Gauls encamped on the oppo- 
site bank, and prepared to dispute the passage. 
There was no possibility of his attacking them in 
front. He therefore ordered a considerable detach- 
ment of his forces, under the command of Hanno, 
the son of Romilcar, to pass the river higher up; 
and in order to conceal his march, and the design 
he had in view', from the enemy, he obliged them 
to set out in the night. All things succeeded as he 
had planned ; and they passed the river| the next 
day without the least opposition. 

They passed the rest of the day in refreshing 
themselves, and in the night they advanced silently 
towards the enemy. In the morning when the 

^ Polyb. 1. iii. p. 270, 271, 272, 273, 274. edit. Gronov. 
l.iv. 1. xxi. n. 26 — 28. 

* A little above Avignon. 

t It thought Ibis was betwixt Roqoemaurc and Pont St. 
Esprit. 
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signals agreed upon had been given, Hannibal 
prepared to attempt the passage. Part of his 
horses, completely harnessed, were put into boats, 
diat their riders might, on landing, immediately 
charge the enemy. The rest of the horses swam 
over on both sides of the boats, from vUiich, one' 
single man held the bridles of three or four. The 
infantry crossed the river, either on rails, or in 
small boats, and in a kind of gondolas, which v ere 
only the trunks of trees which they themselves 
had made hollow. Tlic great boats were drawn 
up in a line at the top of the channel, in order to 
break the force of the waves, and facilitate the 
passage to the rest of the small fleet. Whfm the 
Gauls saw it advancing on the nver, they, accord- 
ing to their custom, uttered dreadful cries and 
bowlings; and clashing their bucklers over their 
heads, one against the other, let fly a shower of 
darts. Put they were prodigiously astonished, 
when they heard a great noise behind them, per- 
ceived their tents on fire, and saw themselves at- 
tacked both in front and rear. They now' had no 
way left to save themselves but by flight, and ac- 
cordingly retreated to their respective villages. 
After this, the rest of the troops crossed the river 
(juictly, and wdthout any opposition. 

The elephants alone occasioned a great deal 
of trouble. They were wafted over the next day 
in the following manner. Prom the hank of the 
river was thrown a raft, two hundred feet in 
length, and fifty in breadth; this was fixed strongly 
to the banks by large ropes, and quite covered 
over with earth; so that the elephants, deceived 
by its appearance, thought themselves upon firm 
ground. From this first raft they proceeded to a 
second, which was built in the same form, but 
only a hundred feet long, and fastened to the 
former by chains that were easily loosened. The 
female elephants were put upon the first raft, and 
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the males followed after; and when they were got 
upon the second ralt, it was loosened from the 
first, and, by the help of small boats, towed to the 
opposite shore. After tliis, it was sent back to 
fetch those w'hich were behind. Some fell into the 
water, but they at last got safe to shore, and not a 
single elephant was drowned. 

T//C Makch rz/hr the Battle of the Rhone. 

’The two Roman consuls had, in the beginning 
of the s[)rinuf, set out lor their respective pro- 
vinces ; P. Scipio tor Spain with sixty ships, two 
Roman legions, fourteen thousand foot, and twelve 
hundred horse of the allies; Tiberius Sempronius 
for Sicily, with a hundred and sixty ships, two 
legions, sixteen thousand foot, and eighteen hun- 
dred horse of the allies. The Roman legion con- 
sisted, at that time, of four thousand foot and 
three hundred horse. Sempronius had made ex- 
traordinary preparations at Lilybaeum, a sea-port 
town in Sicily, with the design of crossing over di- 
rectly into Africa. Scipio w^as equally confident 
that he should find Hannibal still in Spain, and 
make that country the seat of war. But he was 
greatly astonished, when, on his arrival at Mar- 
seilles, advice was brought him, that Hannibal was 
upon the banks of the Rhone, and preparing to 
cross it. He then detached three hundred horse, 
to view the posture of the enemy; and Hannibal 
detached five hundred Numidian horse for the 
same purpose ; during w hich, some of his soldiers 
were em()loyed in wafting over the elephants. 

At the same time he gave audience, in presence 
of his whole army, to one of the princes of that part 
of Caul wliich is situated near the Po, who assured 
him, by an interpreter, in the name of his subjects, 


’ Polyb. 1. iii. p. 200 — 202, &c. Liv. J.xxi. u. 31, 32. 
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that his arrival was impatiently expected; that 
the Gauls were ready to join him, and march 
against the Romans, and lie himself offered to con- 
duct his army through places where they should 
meet with a plentiful supply of provisions. When 
the prince was withdrawn, Hannibal, in a speech 
to his troops, magnified extremely this deputation 
from the (Jaids; extolled, with just praises, the 
bravery which his forces had shewn hitherto; and 
exhorted them to sustain, to the last, their reputa- 
tion and glory. The soidi<‘«s, inspired with fresh 
ardour and courage, all at once l aist d their hands, 
and declared their readmess to follow whither- 
soever he should lead the way. Accordingly, he 
appointed tlie next day tor his march ; and, after 
offering up vows, and making supp'iications to the 
gods for the safety ol his troo[>s, he dismissed them ; 
desiring, at the same time, that tiiey would take the 
necessary refreshments. 

Whilst this Ava.'^ doing, the Numidians returned. 
They had rnc’t with, and charged, the Roman de- 
tachment; the conflict was very obstinate, and the 
slaughter great, considering the small number of 
the combatants. A hunched and sixty of the 
Romans were left dead upon the spot, and more 
than tw o hundred ot the enemies. But the honour 
of this skirmish fell to the Romans; the Numi- 
dians having retired and left them the fie ld of 
battle. This first action was interpreted as an 
omen* of the fate of the whole war, and seemed to 
promise success to the Romans, hut which, at the 
same time, would be dearly bought, and strongly 
contested. On both sides, those who had survived 
this engagement, and who had been engaged in re- 
connoitring, returned to inform their respective 
generals of w hat they had discovered. 

* Hoc principium simuhjue omen helliy ut summd renan pro9“ 
peruin n' ntum, ita hn^-d ^ane incnienfnni anc/j'f' > . a: I 
victor iam Ro/nams pomndu. Liv. 1. xxu n. 
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Hannibal, as he had declared, decamped the 
next day, and crossed throut;h the midst of Gaul, 
advancing northward; not that this was the short- 
est way to the Alps, but only, as by leading him 
from the sea, it prevented his meeting Scipio; and, 
by that means, favoured the design he had, of 
marching all his forces into Italy, without having 
weakened them by a battle. 

Though Scipio marched w ith the utmost expedi- 
tion, he did not reach the place where Hannibal 
had passed the Rhone, till tliree days after he had 
set out from it. Despairing therefore to overtake 
him, he returned to his fleet, and reimbarked, fully 
resolved to wait for Hannibal at the foot of the 
Alps. But, in order that he miglit not leave Spain 
defenceless, he sent his brother Cncius thither, 
with the greatest part of his army, to make head 
against Asdrubal ; and himself set forward imme- 
diately for Genoa, with intention to oppose the 
army which was in Gaul, near the Po, to that of 
Hannibal. 

The latter, after four days' march, arrived at a 
kind of island, formed by the conflux * of two 
rivers, which unite their streams in this place. 
Here he w as chosen umpire between two brothers, 
who disputed their ri^hl to tlie kingdom. He to 
whom Hannibal decreed it, furnished his whole 
army with provisions, clothes, and arms. This 
was the country of the Allobroges, by which name 

* The text of Polybius, as it has been transmitted to us, 
and that of Livy, place this island at the meeting of the 
Saone and the Rhone, that is, in that part where the city of 
Lyons stands. But tliis is a manifest error. It was in 

the Greek, instead of which o '^Apa^og has been substituted. J. 
Gronovius says, that he had read, in a manuscript of Livy, 
Bisarar, which sbew’s, that we are to read Isara Rhodanusque 
amnes, instead of Avar Rhodanusque ; and, that the island in 
question is formed by the conilux of the Isere and the Rhone. 
The situation of the Allobroges, here spoken of, proves thU 
evidently. 
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the people were called, who now inhabit the dis- 
trict of Geneva, * Vienne, and Grenoble. His 
inarch was not much interrupted till he arrived at 
the Durance, and from thence he reached the foot 
of the Alps without any opposition. 

The Passage of the Alps. 

‘ The sight of these mountains, whose tops 
seemed to touch the skies, and were covered with 
snow, and where nothing appeared to the eye but 
a few pitiful cottages, scattered here and there, on 
the sharp tops of inaccessible rocks; nothing but 
meagre flocks, almost perished with cold, and hairy 
men of a savage and fierce aspect ; this spectacle, 
I say, renewed the terror which the distant pros- 
pect had raised, and chilled with fear the hearts of 
the soldiers. When they began to climb up, they 
perceived the mountaineers, who had seized upon 
the highest cliffs, and were prepared to oppose their 
passage. They therefore were forced to halt. Had 
the mountaineers, says Polybius, only lain in am- 
buscade, and after having suffered Hannibal's troops 
to entangle themselves in some difficult passage, 
had then charged them on a sudden, the Cartha- 
ginian army would have been irrecoverably lost. 
Hannibal, being informed that they kept those posts 
only in the day-time, and quitted them in the even- 
ing, possessed himself of them by night. The 
Gauls returning early in the morning, were very 
much surprised to find their posts in the enemy's 
hand : but still they were not disheartened. Being 
used to climb up those rocks, they attacked the 
Carthaginians who were upon their march, and ha- 
rassed them on all sides, Tlie latter were obliged, 
at one and the same time, to engage with tlie 
enemy, and struggle with the ruggedness of the 


^ Polyb. 1. uu p. 203 — 208. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 32 — 37 
^ In Dauphine. 
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paths of the mountains, where they could hardly 
stand. But the greatest disorder was caused by 
the horses and beasts of burden laden with the 
baggage; who being frighted by the cries and howl- 
ing of the Gauls, which echoed dreadfully among 
the mountains; and being sometimes woiuKhd by 
the mountaineers, came tumbling on the soldiers, 
and dragged them headlong nitli them down the 
precipices which skirted the road. Hannibah 
being sensible that the loss of his baggage alone 
was enough to destroy his army, ran to tlie assist- 
ance of his troops, who were thus embarrassed; and 
having put the enemy to flight, continued his march 
without molestation or danger, and came to a 
castle, which was the most important fortress in 
the whole country. He possessed himself of it, 
and of all the neighbouring villages, in ^vhich he 
found a large quantity of corn, and cattle suffi- 
cient to subsist his army three days. 

After a pretty quiet march, the Carthaginians 
were to encounter a new danger. The Gauls, 
feigning to take advantage of the misfortunes of 
their neighbours, who had suffered for opposing 
the passage of Hannibal’s troops, came to pay 
their respects to that general, brought him provi- 
sions, offered to he his guides ; and left him hos- 
tages, as pledges of their fidelity. However, Han- 
nibal placed no great confidence in them. The 
elephants and horses marched in the .front, wdiilst 
himself followed with the main body of his foot, 
keeping a vigilant eye over all. They came at 
length to a very narrow and rugged pass, which 
was commanded by an eminence where the Gauls 
had placed an ambuscade. These rushing out on 
a sudden, assailed the Carthaginians on every side, 
roUing down stones upon them of a prodigious 
size. The army would have been entirely routed, 
had not Hannibal exerted himself in an extra- 
ordinary manner to extricate them out of this 
difficulty. 
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At last, on the ninth day, they reached the sum- 
mit of toe Alps. Here the army halted two days, 
to rest ind refresh themselves after their fatigue, 
after which they continued their march. As it was 
now autmnn, a great quantity of snow had lately 
fallen, and covered all the roads, wliich caused a 
consternation among ilic troops, and disheartened 
them very much. Hannihal perceived it, and halting 
on a hill from whence there was a prospect of all 
Italy, he shewed tliem the fruitful plains* w’atered 
by the river Po, to v\hich tlsey were almost come; 
adding, tliat they had but one effort more to make, 
before they arrived at them, lie represented 
to them, thut a he.ttle or two would put a glorious 
period to their toils, and enrich them for ever, 
by giving them possession of the capital of the Ro- 
man empire. This speech, filled with such pleas- 
ing hopes, and eeiorced by the sight of Italy, in- 
spired the dejected soldiers with fresh vigour and 
alacritv. Ttiey therefore pursued their march. 
But still the road was more craggy and trouble- 
some than ever ; and as they were now on a de- 
scent, the difficulty and danger increased. For 
the w^ays were narrow, steep, and slippery, in most 
places ; so that the soldiers could neither keep 
upon their feet as they marched, nor recover them- 
selves when they made a false step, but stumbled, 
and beat down one another. 

They were now come to a worse place than any 
they had yet met with. This was a path naturally 
very rugged and craggy, which having been made 
more so by the late falling in of the earth, termi- 
nated in a frightful precipice above a thousand feet 
deep. Here the cavalry stopped short. Hannibal^ 
wondering at this sudden halt, ran to the place, 
and saw that it really would be impossible for the 
troops to advance, lie therefore was for making a 
circuitous route, but this also was found imprac^ 


* Of Piedmont. 
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ticable. As, upon the old snow, which was grown 
hard by lying, there was some newly fallen that was 
of no great depth, the feet, at first, by their sinking 
into it, found a firm support; but this snow being 
soon dissolved, by the treading of the foremost 
troops and beasts of burden, the soldiers marched 
on nothing but ice, which was so slippery, that they 
had no firm footing; and where, if they made the 
least false step, or endeavoured to save themselves 
with their hands or knees, there were no boughs or 
roots to catch hold of. Besides this difficulty, the 
horses, striking their feet forcibly into the ice to 
keep themselves from falling, could not draw them 
out again, but were cauglit as in a gin. They there- 
fore were forced to seek some other expedient. 

Hannibal resolved to pitch his camp, and to give 
his troops some days’ rest on the summit of this 
hill, which was of a considerable extent; after they 
should have cleared the ground, and removed all 
the old as well as the new fallen snow^, which was 
a w ork of immense labour. He afterw ards ordered 
a path to be cut into the rock itself, and this was 
carried on with amazing patience and ardour. To 
open and enlarge this path, all the trees thereabouts 
were cut down, and piled round the rock ; after 
which fire was set to them. The wind, by good 
fortune, blowing hard, a fierce flame soon broke out, 
so that the rock glowed like the very, coals with 
which it was surrounded. Then Hannibal, if Livy 
may be credited (for Polybius says nothing of this 
matter), caused a great quantity of vinegar to be 
poured on the rock,* which piercing into the 

* Many reject this incident as fictitious. Pliny tikes notice 
of a remarkable quality in Vinegar ; pit. its being able to break 
rocks and stones. Saxa runipit iiifimtm, qua non ruperit ignit 
antececUns, 1. xxiii. c. 1. Ho therefore calls it, Succut rerum 
doffutor, 1. xxxiii. c. 2. Dion, speaking of the siege Eleu- 
theraj, says, that the walls of it were made to fall by the force 
of vinegar, 1. xxx?i. p. 8, Probably, the circumstance that 
Items improbable on this occasion, is, the difficulty of Han- 
nibal’s procuring, in tfiose mountains^ a quantity of vinegar 
sufficient fur tfiis purpose. 
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veins of it, that were now cracked by the intense heat 
of the fire, calcined and softened it. In this man- 
ner, taking a large compass about, in order that the 
descent might be easier, they cut a way along the 
rock, which opened a free passage to the forces, 
the baggage, and even to the elephants. Four days 
were employed in this work, during which the beasts 
of burden were dying with hunger ; there being no 
food for them on these mountains buried under 
eternal snows. At last they came into cultivated 
and fruitful spots, which yielded plenty of forage 
for the horses, and all kinds of food for the soldiers. 

Hannibal enters Italy. 

^When Hannibal entered into Italy, his army 
was not near so numerous as when he left Spain, 
where we have seen it amounted to near sixty thou- 
sand men. It had sustained great losses during the 
inarch, either in the battles it was forced to nght, 
or in the passage of rivers. At his departure from 
the Rhone, it still consisted of thirty-eight thousand 
foot, and above eight thousand horse. The march 
over the Alps destroyed near half this number; so 
that Hannibal had now remaining only twelve thou- 
sand Africans, eight thousand Spanish foot, and 
six thousand horse. This account he himself caused 
to be engraved on a pillar near the promontory 
called Lacinium. It was five months and a halt 
since his first setting out from New Carthage, in- 
cluding the fortnight he employed in marching over 
the Alps, when he set up his standards in the plains 
of the Po, at the entrance of Piedmont. It might 
then be September. 

Hia first care was to give his troops some rest, 
which they very much wanted. When he perceived 
that they were fit for action, the inhabitants of 
the temtories of Turin* refusing to conclude an 

P Polyb. 1. iii. p. 209 & 212 — 214, Liv. 1. xxi. n. 3Q. 

^ Taarini. 
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alliance ^th him, he marched and encamped be- 
fore their chief city; carried it in three days, and 
put all who had opposed him to the sword. This 
expedition struck the barbarians with so much 
dread, that they all came voluntarily, and surren- 
dered at discretion. The rest of the Gauls w'ould 
have done the same, had they not been awed by 
the terror of the Roman arms, which were now 
approaching. Hannibal thought therefore that he 
had no time to lose; that it was his. interest to 
inarch up into the country, and attempt some great 
exploit; such as might inspire those who should 
have an inclination to join him with confidence.’ 

The rapid progress which Hannibal had made, 
greatly alanned Rome, and caused the utmost con- 
sternation throughout the city. Sempronius was 
ordered to leave Sicily, and hasten to the relief of 
his country; and P. Scipio, the other consul, ad- 
vanced by forced marches towards the enemy, 
crossed the Po, and pitched his camp near the 
Ticinus.* 

Battle of the Cavalry 7iear the Ticinus. 

The armies being now in sight, the generals on 
each side made a speech to their soldiers before 
they engaged. Scipio, after having represented 
to his forces the glory of their country, the 
achievements of their ancestors, observed to 
them, that victory was in their hands, since they 
were to combat only with Carthaginians, a peo- 
ple who had been so often defeated by them, as 
well as forced to be tlieir tributaries for twenty 
years, and long accustomed to be almost their 
slaves : that the advantage they had gained over 
the flower of the Carthaginian horse, Avas a sure 
omen of their success during the rest of the war; 

1 Polyb. 1. ill. p. 214- 218. Liv. 1. xxp n. 39 — 47. 

* A small river (now called Tesino) in Lombardy. 
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that Hannibal, in his march over the Alps, had 
just before lost the best part of his army ; and that 
those who survived were exhausted by hunger, 
cold, and fatigue: that the bare sight of the Ro- 
mans was sufficient to put to flight a parcel of sol- 
diers, wlio had the aspects of ghosts rather than of 
men : in a word, that victory was become neces- 
sary, not only to secure Italy, but to save Rome 
itself, whose fate the present battle would decide, 
as that city had no other army wherewith to oppose 
the enemy. 

Hannibal, that his words might make the stronger 
impression on the rude minds of his soldiers, speaks 
to their eyes, before iic addresses their ears ; and 
does not attempt to persuade them by arguments, 
till he has first moved them by the following spec- 
tacle. He arms some of the prisoners whom he 
had taken in the mountains, and obliges them 
to fight, two and two, in sight of Ifis army ; pro- 
mising to reward the conquerors with their liberty 
and rich presents. The alacrity w herewith those 
barbarians engaged upon these motives, gives Han- 
nibal an occasion of exhibiting to Ins soldiers a lively 
image of their present condition ; which, by depriv- 
ing them of all means of returning back, [)uts them 
under an absolute necessity cither of conqueung or 
dying, in order to avoid the endless evils [)reparcd 
for those that should be so base and cowardly as 
to submit to the Romans. He displays to them 
the greatness of their reward, viz. the conquest of 
all Italy; the plunder of the rich and wealthy city 
of Rome ; an illustrious victory, and immortal 
glory. He speaks contemptibly of the Roman 
power, the false lustre of which (he observed) 
ought not to dazzle such warriors as themselves, 
who had marched from the pillars of Hercules, 
through the fiercest nations, into the v ery centre of 
Italy. As for his own part, he scorns to compare 
himself with Scipio, a general of but six months 
standing: himself, who was almost- born, at least 
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brought up, in tlie tent of Hamilcar his father; th^ 
conqueror of Spain, of Gaul, of the inhabitants 
of the Alps, and what is still mord, conqueror of 
the Alps themselves. He rouses their indignation 
against the insolence of the Romans, who had dared 
to demand that himself, and tlie rest w ho had taken 
Saguntum, should be delivered up to them ; and 
excites their jealousy against the intolerable pride 
of those imperious masters, who imagined that all 
things ought to obey them, and that they had a 
right to give laws to the whole world. 

After these speeches, both sides prepare for 
battle. Scipio, having thrown a bridge across the 
Ticinus, marched his troops over it. Two ill omens* 
had filled his army with consternation and dread. 
As for the Carthaginians, they were inspired with 
the boldest courage. Hannibal animates them 
with fresh promises ; and cleaving w ith a stone the 
skull of the lamb he was sacrificing, he prays Jupiter 
to dash to pieces his head in like manner, in case 
he did not give his soldiers the rewards he had 
promised them. 

Scipio posts, in the first line, the troops armed 
with missive weapons, and the Gaulish horse; and 
forming his second line of the flower of the con- 
federate cavalry, he advances slowly. Hannibal 
advanced with his whole cavalry, in the centre of 
which he had posted the troopers who rid with bri- 
dles, and the Numidian horsemen onf the wings, in 
order to surround the enemy. The officers and cavalry 
being eager to engage, a charge ensues. At the first 
onset, Scipio’s light-armed soldiers had scarcely dis- 
charged their darts, when, frighted at the Carthaginian 

* These two ill omens were, first, a wolf bad stolen into the 
camp of the Romans, and cruelly mangled some of the sol- 
diers, without receiving the least harm from those who en- 
deavoared to kill it: and secondly, a swarm of bees had 
pitched upon a tree near the Pnetorium or generaFs tent. Lir. 
Lzxi. c. 46. 

t The Namidians used to ride without saddle or bridje^r 
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cavalry, which came pouring upon them, and fear- 
ing lest they should be trampled under the horses' 
feet, they gave way, and retired through the inter- 
vals of the squadrons. The fight continued a long 
time with equal success. Many troopers on both 
sides dismounted, so that the battle was carried on 
between infantry as well as cavalry. In the mean 
time, the Numidians surround the enemy, and 
charge the rear of the light-armed troops, vs ho at 
first had escaped the attack of the cavalry, and 
tread them under their horses’ feet. The centre of 
the Roman forces had hitherto fought with great 
bravery. Many were killed on both sides, and 
even more on that of the Carthaginians. Rut 
the Roman troops were put into disorder hy the 
Numidians, who attacked them in tfie rear; and 
especially by a wound the consul received, which 
disabled him from continuing the combat. How- 
ever, this general was rescued out of the enemy's 
hands by the bravery of his son, then but seventeen 
years old ; and who afterwards was honoured with 
the surname of Africanus, for having put a glorious 
period to this war. 

Tlie consul, though dangerously wounded, re- 
treated in good order, and was conveyed to his 
camp by a body of horse, who covered him with 
their arms and bodies: the rest of the army followed 
him thither. He hastened to the Po, which he 
crossed with his army, and then broke down the 
bridge, whereby he prevented Hannibal from over- 
taking him. 

It IS agreed, that Hannibal owed this first victory 
to his cavalry ; and it was judged from thence- 
forth that the main strength of his army consisted 
in his horse ; and therefore, that it would be proper 
for the Romans to avoid largo open plains, such as 
are those betw een the Po and the Alps. 

Immediately after the battle of tlie Ticinus, all 
the neighbouring Crauls seemed to contend who 
should submit themselves first to Hannibal, furnbh 
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him with ammunition, and enlist in his army. And 
this, as Polybius has observed, was what chietly in- 
duced that wise and skilful general, notwithstanding 
the small number and weakness of his troops, to 
hazard a battle ; which he indeed was now obliged 
to venture, from the impossibility ot marching back 
whenever he should desire to do it ; because nothing 
but a battle would oblige the Gauls to declare for 
him, whose assistance was the only refuge he then 
had left. 


Battle of the Trebia. 

' SemproniuB the consul, upon the orders he had 
received fron^ the senate, was returned from Sicily 
to Ariminum. From thence he marched towards 
theTrebia, a small river of Lombardy, which tails 
into the Po a little above Placentia, w here he joined 
his forces to those of Scipio. Hannibal advanced 
towards the camp of the Romans, from which he 
was separated only by that small river. The armies 
lying so near one another, gave occasion to fre- 
quent skirmishes, in one of w hich Sempronius, at 
the head of a body of horse, gained some advantage 
over a party of Carthaginians, very trifling indeed, 
but which nevertheless very much increased the 
good opinion this general naturally entertained of 
hjs own merit. 

This inconsiderable success seemed to him a 
complete victory. He boasted his having van- 
quished the enemy in the same kind of fight in 
which his colleague had been defeated, and that he 
thereby had revived tlie courage of the dejected 
Romans. Being now resolutely bent to come, as 
soon as possible, to a decisive battle, he thought 
it proper, for deceftcy’ sake, to consult Scipio, 
wdiom he found ot a quite different opinion from 
himself. Scipio represented, that in casetimeshould 

' Polyb. 1. iii. p. 220--227. Lit. 1. xxi. n. 51—56. 
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be allowed for disciplining the new levies during 
the winter, they would be much fitter for service 
in the ensuing campaign ; that the Gauls, who 
were naturally fickle and inconstant, would dis- 
engage themselves insensibly from Hannibal ; that 
as soon as his wounds should be healed, his pre- 
sence might be ot some use in an affriir of such 
general concern : in a word, he besought him ear- 
nestly not to proceed any lurther. 

These reasons, though so just, made no impres- 
sion upon Sempronius. He saw himself at the 
head of sixteen thousand Roinans, and twenty thou- 
sand allies, exclusive of cavalry (a number which, 
in those ages, formed a complete army), when both 
consuls joined their forces. The troops of the 
enemy amounted to near the same number. He 
thought the juncture extremely favourable for him. 
He declared -publicly, that all the officers and 
soldiers were desirous of a battle, except his col- 
league, whose mind (he observed) being more af- 
fected by his wound than his body, could not, for 
that reason, bear to hear of an engagement. But 
still, continued Sempronius, is it just to let the 
whole army droop and languish with him ? Wiiat 
could Scipio expect more? Did he flatter himself 
with the hopes that a third consul, and a new army, 
would come to his assistance ? Sucli were the ex- 
pressions he employed both among the soldiers, and 
even about Scipio’s tent. The time for the election 
of new generals drawing near, Sempronius w^as 
afraid a successor would be sent before he had 
put an end to the war; and therefore it was his 
opinion, that he ought to take advantage of his 
colleague’s illness, to secure the whole honour of 
the victory to hitpself. As he had no regard, says 
Polybius, to the time proper for action, and only 
to that which he thought suited his own interest, he 
could not fail of taking wrong measures. He there- 
fore ordered bis army to prepare for battle. 
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This was the very thing Hannibal desired ; as Ije 
held it for a maxim, that a general who has enter^ 
a foreign country, or one possessed by the enemy, 
and has formed some great design, has no other re-» 
fuge left, than continually to raise the expectations 
of his allies by some fresh exploits. Besides, know- 
ing that he should have to deal only with new-levied 
and unexperienced troops, he was desirous of taking 
advantage of the ardour of the Gauls, who were ex- 
tremely desirous of fighting; and ofScipios absence, 
who, by reason of his wound, could not be present 
in the battle. Mago was therefore ordered to lie ia 
ambush with two thousand men, consisting of horse 
and foot, on the steep banks of a small rivulet 
which ran between the two camps, and to con- 
ceal himself among the bushes that were very thick 
there. An ambuscade is often safer in a smooth 
open country, but full of thickets, as this was, 
tton in woods, because such a spot is less apt to 
be suspected. He afterwards caused a detachment 
of Numidian cavali7 to cross the Trebia, with or- 
ders to advance at break of day as far as the very 
barriers of the enemy's camp, in order to provoke 
them to fight"; and then to retreat and repass the 
river, in order to draw the Romans after them. 
What he had foreseen, came directly to pass. The 
fiery Sempronius immediately detached his whole 
cavalry against the Numidians, and then six thou- 
sand light-armed troops, who were soon followed 
by all the rest of the army. The Numidians 
fied designedly ; upon which the Romans pursued 
them with great eagerness, and crossed the Trebia 
without resistance, but not without great difficulty, 
being forced to wade up to tlieir very arm-pits 
through the rivulet, which was swoln with the tor- 
rents that had fallen in the night from the neigh- 
bouring mountains. It was then about the win- 
ter-solstice, that is, in December. It happened 
to snow that day, and the cold was excessively 
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piercing. The Romans had left their camp fasting, 
and without having taken the least precaution; 
whereas the Carthaginians had, by Hannibal’s order, 
eaten and drunk plentifully in their tents ; had got 
their horses in readiness, rubbed themselves with 
oil, and put on their armour by the fire-side. 

They were thus prepared when the fight began. 
The Romans defended themselves valiantly for a 
considerable time, though they were half spent with 
hunger, fatigue, and cold ; but their cavalry was at 
last broken and put to flight by that of the Cartha- 
ginians, which much exceeded theirs in numbers 
and strength. The infantry also were soon in great 
disorder. The soldiers in ambuscade sallying out 
at a proper time, rushed on a sudden upon their 
rear, and completed the overthrow. A body of 
above ten thousand men resolutely fought their way 
through the Gauls and Africans, of whom they 
made a dreadful slaughter ; but as they could nei- 
ther assist their friends nor return to the camp, the 
way to it being cut off by the Numidian horse, the 
river, and the rain, they retreated in good order to 
Placentia. Most of the rest lost their lives on the 
banks of the river, being trampled to pieces by the 
elephants and horses. Those who escaped, went 
and joined the body above mentioned. The next 
night Scipio retired also to Placentia. The Car- 
thaginians gained a complete victory, and their loss 
was inconsiderable, except that a great number of 
their horses were destroyed by the cold, the rain, 
and the snow ; and that, of all their elephants, they 
saved but one only. 

" In Spain, the Romans had better success in 
this and the following campaign ; for Cn. Scipio 
extended his conquests as far as the river Iberus,* 
defeated Hanno, and took him prisoner. 

* Hannibal took the opportunity, whilst he was 
in winter quarters, to refresh his troops, and gain 

* Polyb. I. iii. p. 228, 22a. Liv. 1. XxL n. 60, 61. 

* Polyb. p. 229. 
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tlie affection of the natives. For this purpose, after 
having declared to the prisoners whom he had taken 
from the allies of the Romans, that he was not 
come with the view of making war upon them, but 
of restoring the Italians to their liberty, and pro- 
tecting them against the Romans, he sent them all 
home to their own countries, without requiring the 
least ransom. 

^ The w inter was no sooner over, than he set 
out towards Tuscany, whither he hastened his 
march for two important reasons: First, to avoid 
the ill effects which w^ould arise from the ill will of 
the Gauls, who were tired with the long stay of 
the Carthaginian army in their territories ; and were 
impatient of bearing the whole burden of a war, in 
which they had engaged with no other view than to 
carry it into the country of their common enemy : 
secondly, that he might increase, by some bold 
exploit, the reputation of his arms in the minds of 
all the inhabitants of Italy, by carrying the war to 
the very gates of Rome; and at the same time 
reanimate his troops, and the Gauls his allies, 
by the plunder of the enemy’s lands. But in his 
march over the Apennines, he was overtaken by 
a dreadful storm, w hich destroyed great numbers 
of his men. The eohl, the rain, the wind and hail, 
seemed to conspire his ruin; so that the fatigues 
w hich the Carthaginians had undergone in crossing 
the Alps, seemed less dreadful than those they now 
suffered. He therefore marched back to Placentia, 
where he again fought Sempronius, w'ho was re- 
turned from Rome. The loss on both sides was 
very near equal. 

* Whilst Hannibal was in these wmter quarters, 
he hit upon a true Carthaginian stratagem. He 
was surrounded with fickle and inconstant nations : 
the friendship he had contracted with them, was 
but of recent date. He had reason to apprehend a 

y Liv. 1. xxi. n. 58. 

^ Polyb. I. iii, p. 229. Liv. 1. xxii. n. i. Appian. in Bell. 
Aiinib. p. 316. 
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change in their disposition, and, consequently, that 
attempts would be made upon his life. To secure 
iiimself, therefore, he got perukes made, and clothes 
suited to every age. Of these he sometimes wore 
one, sometimes another; and disguised himself so 
often, that not merely such as saw him only tran- 
siently, but even his intimate acquaintance, could 
scarce know^ him. 

‘ At Rome, Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius had 
been appointed consuls. Hannibal having advice ^ 
that tlie latter was advanced already as far as Ar- 532. 
retium. a town of Tuscany, resolved to go and en- 
gage tii.n ‘db Jioon as [)ossibIe. Two ways being 
shewn him, he chose the shortest, though the most 
troublesome, nay, :d>fjost impassable, by reason of 
a fen w hich he w as forced to go through. Here 
the army suffered incredible hardstiips. During 
four days and tliree nights they inarched half way 
up the leg in water, and, consequently, could not 
get a moment’s sleep. Hannibal himself, who rode 
upon the only elephant he had left, could hardly 
get through. His long want of sleep, and the thick 
vapours which exhaled from that marshy place, to- 
gether with the unhealthiness of the season, cost 
him one of his eyes. 

Battle of Thrasy menus. 

^ Hannibal being thus got, almost unexpectedly, 
out of this dangerous situation, and having refresh- 
ed his troops, marched and pitched his camp be- 
tw'een Arretium and Fesulae, in the richest and 
most fruitful part of Tuscany. His first endea- 
vours wWe, to discover the disposition of Flami- 
nius, in order that be might take advantage of his 
weak side, which, according to Polybius, ought to 
be the chief study of a general. He w as told, that 

• Polyb. p. 230, 23 1 . Liv. 1. xxii. d. 2. 

^ Polyb. 1. ill. p. 231 — 238. Liv. 1. xxii. n, 3 — $. 
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Flaminius was greatly conceited of his own merit, 
bold, enterprising, rash, and fond of glory. To 
plunge him the deeper into these excesses, to 
which he was naturally prone,* he inflamed his im-. 
petuous spirit, by laying waste and burning the 
whole country in his sight. 

Flaminius was not of a temper to continue in- 
active in his camp, even if Hannibal had lain still. 
But when he saw the territories of his allies laid 
waste before his eyes, he thought it would reflect 
dishonour upon him, should he suffer Hannibal 
to ransack Italy without control, and even advance 
to the very walls of Home without meeting any 
resistance. He rejected with scorn the prudent 
counsels of those who advised him to wait the ar- 
rival of his colleague, and to be satisfied, for the 
present, with putting a stop to the devastation of 
the enemy. 

In the mean time, Hannibal was still advancing 
towards Rome, having Cortona on the left hand, 
and the lake Thrasymenus on his right. When he 
saw that the consul followed close after him, with 
design to give him battle, in order to stop him in 
his march ; having observed that the ground was 
convenient for an engagement, he thought only of 
making preparations for it. The lake Thrasyme- 
nus and the mountains of Cortona form a very 
narrow defile, which leads into a large valley, 
lined, on both sides, with hills of a considerable 
height, and closed, at the outlet, by a steep hill of 
difficult access. On this hill, Hannibal, alter hav- 
ing crossed the valley, came and encamped with 
the main body of his army ; posting his light-armed 
infantry in ambuscade upon the hills on the right, 
and part of his cavalry behind those on the left, 
far almost as the entrance of the defile, through 


* Apparchat firocitcr omnia ac prctpropa-e acturtm, Qudquc 
prmior essct in sua vit\<h ogUart eum atque irritarc Pcamforat* 
Lir. 1. xmi, n. 3. 
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which Flaminius was obliged to pass. According- 
ly, this general, who followed him very eagerly 
with the resolution to fight him, being come to the 
defile near the lake, was forced to halt, because 
night was coming on ; but he entered it the next 
morning at day-break. 

Hannibal having permitted him to advance, with 
all his forces, above half way through the valley, 
and seeing the Roman van guard pretty near him, 
gave the signal for the battle, and commanded his 
troops to come out of their ambuscade, in order that 
he might attack the enemy at the same time from 
all quarters. The reader may guess at tlie con- 
sternation with which the Romans were seized. 

They were not yet drawn up in order of battle, 
neither had they got their arms in readiness, when 
they found themselves attacked in front, in rear, 
and in flank. In a moment, all the ranks were 
put into disorder. Flaminius, alone undaunted in 
so universal a consternation, animates his soldiers 
both with his hand and voice, and exhorts them to 
cut themselves a passage with their swords through 
the midst of the enemy. But the tumult which 
reigned every where, the dreadful shouts of the 
enemy, and a fog that was risen, prevented his 
being seen or heard. However, when the Romans 
saw themselves surrounded on all sides, either by 
the enemy or the lake, the impossibility of saving 
their lives by flight roused their courage, and 
both parties began the fight with astonishing ani- 
mosity. Their fury was so great, that not a sol- 
dier in either army jperceived an earthquake which 
happened in that country, and buried whole cities 
in ruins. In this confusion, Flaminius being slain 
by one of the Insubrian Gauls, the Romans began 
to give ground, and at last fairly fled. Great 
numbers, endeavouring to save themselves, leaped 
into the lake ; whilst others, directing their course 
towards the mountains, fell into the enemy’s hands 
whom they strove to avoid. Six thousand only cut 
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theif way through the conquerors, and retreated to 
a place of safety ; but the next day they were taken 
prisoners. In this battle fifteen thousand Romans 
were killed, and about ten thousand escaped to 
Rome by different roads. Hannibal .■'Cnt linck 
the Latins, who were allies of tht Romans mlo 
their own country, without demanding tfie It ast 
ransom. He commanded search to be made tor 
the body of Flaminius, in order to i<ivt it burial ; 
but it could not be found. He afterwards put his 
troops into quarters of refreshment, and solem- 
nized the funerals of thirty of his chief officers who 
were killed in the battle. He lost in all but fif- 
teen hundred men, most of whom were Gauls. 

Immediately after, Hannibal dispatched a cou- 
rier to Cartilage, with the news of his go'od success 
hitherto in Italy. This caused the greatest joy for 
the present, gave birth to the most promising hopes 
with regard to the future, and revived the courage 
of all the citizens. They now prepared, with in- 
credible ardour, to send into Italy and Spain all 
necessary succours, 

Rome, on the contrary, was filled with universal 
grief and alarm, as soon as the praetor had pro- 
nounced from the rostra the following words. We 
have lost a great battle. The senate, studious of 
nothing but the public welfare, thought that in so 
great a calamity and so imminent a danger, re- 
course must be had to extraordinary remedies. 
They therefore appointed Quintus Fabius dictator, 
a person as conspicuous for his wisdom as his birth. 
It was the custom at Rome, that the moment a 
dictator w as nominated, all authority ceased, that 
of the tribunes of the people excepted. M. Mi- 
nucius was appointed his general of horse. We 
are now in the second year pf the war. 
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Hannibal’s Co)iduct with respect to Fabius. 

‘ Hannibal, after the battle of Thrasymenus, not 
thinking it yet proper to march directly to Rome, 
contented himself, in the mean time, with laying 
waste the country. He crossed Umbria and Pice- 
num; and after ten days’ march, arrived in the 
territory of Adria.* He got a very considerable 
booty in this march. Out of his implacable enmity 
to the Romans, he commanded, that all who were 
able to bear arms, should be put to the sword ; 
and meeting no obstacle any where, he advanced 
as far as Apulia ; plundering the countries which 
lay in his way, and carrying desolation wherever 
he came, in order to compel the nations to disen- 
gage themselves from their alliance with the Ro- 
mans ; and to shew all Italy, that Rome itself, now 
quite dispirited, yielded him the victory. 

Fabius, followed by Minucius and four legions, 
had marched from Rome in quest of the enemy, 
but with a firm resolution not to let him take the 
least advantage, nor to advance one step till he 
had first reconnoitred every place ; nor hazard a 
battle till he should be sure of success. 

As soon as both armies were in sight, Hannibal, 
to terrify the Roman forces, offered them battle, 
by advancing almost to the very entrenchments ot 
their camp. But finding every thing quiet there, he 
retired ; blaming, in appearance, the cowardice of 
the enemy, whom he upbraided with having at last 
lost that valour so natural to their ancestors ; but 
fretted inwardly, to find he had to do with a gene- 
ral of sd different a disposition from Sempronius 
and Flaminius ; and that the Romans, instructed 
by their defeat, had at last made choice of a com- 
mander capable of opposing Hannibal. 

‘ Polyb. 1. iii. p. 239—255. Liv. 1. xxii. n. 9—30. 

* A imall town, which gave iti name to the Adriatic sea. 
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From this moment he perceived that the dictator 
would not be formidable to him by the boldness of 
his attacks, but by the prudence and regularity of 
his conduct, which might perplex and embarrass 
him very much. The only circumstance he now 
wanted to know, was, whether the new general had 
firmness enough to pursue steadily the plan he seem* 
ed to have laid down. He endeavoured, therefore, 
to shake his resolution by the ditferent movements 
which he made, by laying waste the lands, plunder- 
ing the cities, and burning the villages and toutis. 
He, at one time, would raise his camp with the ut- 
most precipitation ; and, at another, stop short in 
some valley out of the common route, to try whe- 
ther he could not surprise him in the plain. How- 
ever, Fabius still kept his troops on the hills, but 
without losing sight of Hannibal ; never approach- 
ing near enough to come to an engagement ; nor 
yet keeping at toich a distance, as might give him 
an opportunity of escaping liim. He never suffer- 
ed his soldiers to stir out of the camp, except to 
forage, nor ever on those occasions without a nu- 
merous convoy. If ever be engaged, it was only 
in slight skirmishes, and so very cautiously, that 
his troops had always the advantage. By this con- 
duct he revived, by insensible degrees, the courage 
of the soldiers, which the loss of three battles had 
entirely damped; and enabled them to rely, as 
they had formerly done, on their valour and good 
fortune. 

Hannibal, having got on imcoense booty in 
Campania, where he bad resided a considerable 
time, left that country, in order tilat he might 
not consume the provisions be had laid up, and 
which he reserved for the winter season. Besides, 
te could no longer continue in a country of gar- 
dens and vineyards, which were more egreeable to 
the eye than useful for the subsistence of an 
army; a coun^ where he would have been forced 
to take up bis winter quarters among marshes, 
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rocks, and sands ; while the Romans would have 
drawn plentiful supplies from Capua, and the 
richest parts of Italy. He therefore resolved to 
settle elsewhere. 

Fabius naturally supposed, that Hannibal would 
be obliged to return tlie same way he came, and 
that he might easily annoy him during his march. 
He began by throwing a considerable body of 
troops into Casilinum, and tliereby securing that 
small town, situated on the Vulturous, which sepa- 
rated the territories of Falernum from those of Ca- 
pua : he afterwards detached four thousand men, 
to seize the only pass through wliich Hannibal 
could come out; and then, according to his usual 
custom, posted himself with the remainder of the 
army on the hills adjoining to the road. 

The Carthaginians arrive, and encamp in the 
plain at the foot of the mountains. And now the 
crafty Carthaginian falls into the same snare he had 
laid for Flaminius at the defile of Thrasymepus ; 
and it seemed impossible for him ever to extricate 
himself out of this difficulty, there being but one out- 
let, of which the Romans were possessed. Fabi- 
us, fancying himself sure of his prey, was only con- 
triving how to seize it. He flattered himself, and 
not without the appearance of probability, with the 
hopes of putting an end to the war by this single 
battle. Nevertheless, he thought fit to defer the 
attack till the next day. 

Hannibal perceived, that * his own artifices were 
now employed against him. It is in such junc- 
tures as these, that a general has need of unusual 
presence of mind and tortitude, to view danger in 
•its utmost extent, without being dismayed; and to 
find out sure and instant expedients without deli- 
berating. Immediately, the Carthaginian genertu 
caused two thousand oxen to be got together, and 
ordered small bundles of vine-branches to be tied to 
their horns. Towards the dead ot night, having 
* Ncc Annibalanfrfcllit sm$ 9C artibuspeti. Lit. 
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commanded the branches to be set on fire, he 
caused the oxen to be driven with violence to the 
top of the hills where the Romans were encamped. 
As soon as those creatures felt the flame, the pain 
rendering them furious, they flew up and down on 
all sides, and set fire to the shrubs and bushes they 
met in their way. This squadron, of a new kind, 
was sustained by a good number of light-armed 
soldiers, who had orders to seize upon the summit 
of the mountain, and to charge the enemy, in case 
they should meet them. All things happened as 
HannibfiJ had foreseen. The Romans who guard- 
ed the defile, seeing the fires spread over the 
hills which w ere above them, and imagining that 
it was Hannibal making his escape by torch- light, 
quit their post, and run up to the mountains to 
oppose his passage. The main body of the army 
not knowing what to think of all this tumult, and 
Fabius himself not daring to stir, while it was 
dark, for fear of a surprise, wait for the return of 
the day. Hannibal seizes this opportunity, marches 
his troops and the spoils through the defile, which 
was now unguarded, and rescues his army out of 
a snare in which, had Fabius been but a little 
more vigorous, it would either have been destroy- 
ed, or at least very much weakened. It is glori- 
ous for a man to turn his very errors to his ad- 
vantage, and make them subservient to his repu- 
tation. 

The Carthaginian army returned to Apulia, still 
pursued and harassed by the Romans. The dic- 
tator, being obliged to take a journey to Rome on 
account of some religious ceremonies, earnestly 
entreated his general of horse, before his departure, 
not to fight during his absence. However, Minu- 
cius did not regard either his advice or his entrea- 
ties ; but the very first opportunity he had, whilst 
part of Hannibal's troops were foraging, he charged 
the rest, and gained some advantage. He imme- 
diately sent advice of this to Rome, as if he had 
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obtained a considerable victory. The news of this, 
with what had just before happened at the passage 
of the defile, raised complaints and murmurs 
against the slow and timorous circumspection of 
Fabius. In a word, matters were carried so far, 
that the Roman people gave his general of horse 
an equal authority with him; a thing unheard of 
before. Th(} dictator was upon the road when he 
received advice of this : for he liad left Rome, in 
order that he might not be an eye-witness of what 
was contriving against him. His constancy, how- 
ever, was not shaken. He w as very sensible, that 
though his authority in the command was divided, 
yet his skill in the art of war w^as not so.* This 
soon became manifest. 

Minucius, growm arrogant at the advantage he 
had gained over his colleague, proposed that each 
should command a day alternately, or even a 
longer time. But Fabius rejected this proposal, 
as it would have exposed the whole army to dan- 
ger whilst under the command of Minucius. He 
therefore chose to divide the troops, in order that 
it might he in his power to preserve, at least, that 
part which should fall to his share. 

Hannibal, fully informed of all that passed in 
the Roman camp, was overjoyed to hear of this 
dissension between the two commanders. He there- 
fore laid a snare for the rash Minucius, who accord- 
ingly plunged headlong into it ; and engaged the 
enemy on an eminence, in which an ambuscade 
was concealed. But his troops being soon put into 
disorder, were just upon the point of being cut to 
pieces, when Fabius, alarmed by the sudden out- 
cries of the wounded, called aloud to his soldiers : 
“ Let us hasten to the assistance of Minucius : 

let us fly and snatch the victory from the enemy, 
“ and extort from our fellow-citizens a confession 

* Satis fidens haudqui^uam cum imperii jure artemimperandi 
aquafam, Liv. 1. xxii. n. 26. 
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“ of their CbiiU.” This succour was very season- 
able, and compelled Hannibal to sound a retreat. 
The latter, as he was retiring, said, “ That the 
“ cloud which had been long hovering on the sum- 
“ mit of the mountains, had at last burst with a 
“ loud crack, and caused a mighty storm.” So 
important and seasonable a service done by the 
dictator, opened the eyes of Minucius. He accord- 
ingly acknowledged his error, returned immediately 
to his duty and obedience, and shewed, that it is 
sometimes more glorious to know how to atone for 
a fault, than not to have committed it. 


The State of Affairs in Spain. 

* In the beginning of this campaign, Cn. Scipio, 
having suddenly attacked the Carthaginian fleet, 
commanded by Hamilcar, defeated it, and took 
twenty-five ships, with a great quantity of rich 
spoils. This victory made the Romans sensible, 
that they ought to be particularly attentive to the 
affairs of Spain, because Hannibal could draw con- 
siderable supplies both of men and money from 
that country. Accordingly, they sent a fleet thi- 
ther, the command whereof was given to P. Scipio, 
who, after his arrival in Spain, having joined his 
brother, did the commonw'ealth very great service. 
Till that time the Romans had never ventured be- 
yond the Ebro. They had been satisfied with 
having gained the friendship of the nations situ- 
ated betw’een that river and Italy, and confirming 
it by alliances ; but under Publius, they crossed 
the Ebro, and carried their arms much further up 
into the country. 

The circumstance which contributed most to pro- 
mote their affairs, was, the treachery of a Spaniard 
in Saguntum. Hannibal had left there the children 

^ Polyb. 1. iii. p. 245 — 250, Liv. 1. xxii. n. 19 — 22, 
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of the most distinguished families in ^pain, whom 
he had taken as hosteiges. Abelox, for so this 
Spaniard was called, persuaded Bostar, the gover- 
nor of the city, to send back these young men into 
their country, in order, by that means, to attach 
the inhabitants more' firmly to the Carthaginian in- 
terest. He himself was charged with this commis- 
sion. But he carried them to the Homans, who 
afterwards delivered them to their relations, and, 
by so acceptable a present, acquired their amity. 


The Battle ^‘Cann.e. 


'The next spring, C. Terentius Varro and L, A.M, 
iHniilius Paulus were chosen consuls at Rome. In 
this campaign, which was the third of the second 
Punic war, the Romans did what had never been 
practised before, that is, they composed the army 
of eight legions, each consisting of five thousand 
men,”exclusive of the allies. For, as we have al- 
ready observed, the Romans never raised but four 
legions, each of which consisted of about four thou- 
sand foot, and three hundred horse.* They never, 
except on the most important occasions, made 
them consist of five thousand of the one, and four 
hundred of the other. As for the troops of the 
allies, their infantry was equal to that of the legions, 
but they had three times as many horse. Each 
of the consuls had commonly half the troops ol the 
allies, with two legions, in order for them to act 
separately ; and it was very seldom that all these 
forces were used at the same time, and in the same 
expedition. Here the Romans had not only four, 
but eight legions, so important did the affair appear 
to them. The senate even thought fit, that the two 


« Polyb. 1. iii. p. 255-268. Liv. 1. xxii. n. 34—54.. 

• Polybius supposes only two hundred horse in each legiro: 

but J Jpsius thin^that thU U a mistake either of the author 


or transcriber. 
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consuls of th§ foregoing year, ServiliUs and Attili- 
us, should serve in the army as proconsuls ; but the 
latter could not go into the field, by reason of his 
great age. 

Varro, at his setting out from Rome, had de- 
clared openly, that he would fall upon the enemy 
the very first opportunity, and put an end to the 
war ; adding, that it would never be terminated, 
so long as men such as Fabius should be at the 
head of the Roman armies. An advantage which 
he gained over the Carthaginians, of whom near 
seventeen hundred were killed, greatly increased 
his boldness and arrogance. As for Hannibal, 
he considered this loss as a real advantage; being 
persuaded that it would serve as a bait to the 
consurs rashness, and prompt him on to a battle, 
which he wanted extremely. It was afterwards 
known, that Hannibal was reduced to such a scar- 
city of provisions, that he could not possibly have 
subsisted ten days longer. The Spaniards were 
already meditating to leave liim. So that there 
would have been an end of Hannibal and his army, 
if his good fortune had not thrown a Varro in his 
way. 

Both armies, having often removed from place 
to place, came in sight of each other near Cannae, 
a little town in Apulia, situated on the river Aufidus. 
As Hannibal was encamped in a level open coun- 
try, and his cavalry much superior to that of the 
Romans, iEmilius did not think proper to engage 
in such a place. He wished to draw the enemy 
into a spot, where the infantry might have the 
greatest share in the action. But nis colleague, 
who was unexperienced, was of a contrary opi- 
nion. Such is the inconveniency of a divided 
command ; jealousy, a disparity of tempers, or a 
diversity of views, seldom failing to create a dis- 
sension between the two generals. 

The troops on each side were, for some time, 
contented with slight skirmishes. But, at last, one 
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day, when Varro had the command (for the two 
consuls took it by turns) preparations were made 
on both sides for battle. jEmilius had not been 
consulted; yet, though he extremely disapproved 
the conduct of his colleague, as it w as not in his 
power to prevent it, he seconded him to the ut- 
most. 

Hannibal, after having made his soldiers ob- 
serve, that, being superior in cavalry, they could 
not possibly have pitched upon a better spot for 
fighting, had it been left to their choice : “ lleturn, 
“ then (s’r)ys he), thanks to the gods for liaving 
brought t.he enemy hither, that you may triumph 
over them; and thank me also, for having re- 
“ duceil the Ramans to a necessity of cf)ining to 
an engagement. After tliree great successive 
victories, is not the remembrance of your ow n 
actions sufficient to inspire you w ith courage ? 
By the former battles, you are become masters 
“ of the open country; but this will put you in 
possession of all the cities, and (I presume to 
say it) of all the riches and power of tlie Ro- 
‘‘ mans. It is not words that we want, but action. 
I trust in the gods, that you sliall soon see iny 
promises verified.” 

The two armies were very unequal in number. 
That of the Romans, including the allies, amounted 
to fourscore thousand foot, and a little abo^e six 
thousand horse; and that of tlie Carthaginians 
consisted but of forty thousand toot, ail well dis- 
ciplined, and of ten thousand horse, ^milius com- 
manded the right wing of the Romans, Varro tlie 
left, and Servilius, one of the consuls ot the last 
year, was posted in the centre. Hannibal, ■ hn h .d 
the art of turning every incident to advani ige, tiad 
posted himself, so as that the wind V ulturnus,^ u iiich 


* A violent bnming wind, blowing wiath-south-. nst, which, 

in this flat and sandv country, raised clouds of hot dust, and 
blinded and choked the RomanB. 
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rises at certain stated times, should blow directly in 
the faces of the Romans during the fight, and cover 
them with dust ; then keeping the river Aufidus on 
his left, and posting his cavalry in the wings, he 
formed his main body of the Spanish and Gaulish 
infantry, which he posted in the centre, with half 
the African heavy- armed foot on their right, and 
half on their left, on the same line with the cavalry. 
His array being thus drawn up, he put himself at 
the head of the Spanish and Gaulish infantry ; and 
having drawn them out of the line, advanced to 
give battle, rounding his tront as he drew nearer 
the enemy; and extending his flanks in the sliape 
of a half-moon, in order that he might leave no in- 
terval between his main body and the rest of the 
line, which consisted of the heavy-armed infantry, 
who had not moved from their posts. 

The fight soon began, and the Roman legions 
that were in the wings, seeing their centre warnily 
attacked, advanced to charge the enemy in flank. 
Hannibal’s main body, after a brave resistance, 
finding themselves furiously attacked on all sides, 
gave w ay, being overpowered by numl)ers ; and re- 
tired through the interval they had left in the cen- 
tre of the line. The Romans having pursued them 
thtther with eager confusion, the two wings of the 
African infantry, which w ere fresh, well armed, and 
in good order, wheeled about on a sudden towards 
that void space in which the Romans, who were 
already fatigued, had thrown themselves in disorder; 
and attacked them vigorously on both sides, with- 
out allowing them time to recover themselves, or 
leaving them ground to draw up. In the mean 
time, the two wings of the cavalry, having defeat- 
ed those of the Romans, which were much inferior 
to them ; and having left in the pursuit of the bro- 
ken and scattered squadrons, only as many forces 
as were necessary to keep them from rallying, ad- 
vanced and charged the rear of the Roman infantry, 
which, being surrounded at once on every side 
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by the enemy’s horse and foot, was all cut to pieces, 
after having fought w'ith unparalleled bravery. 
iEmilius being covered with the wounds he had re- 
ceived in the tight, was afterwards killed by a body 
of the enemy to whom he w as not known ; and with 
him two quaestors ; one and tw^enty military tri- 
bunes ; many who had been either consuls or prae- 
tors ; Serviiiijs, one of the last vears consuls; Mi- 
nucius, the late general of the horse to Fabius ; and 
fourscore senators. Above seventy thousand men 
fell in this l)attle ;* and the Carthaginians, so great 
was their fury, f did not give over the slaughter, 
till Hannibal, in the very heat of it, called out to 
them several times ; Stop, soldiers, spare the van- 
quished. Ten thosand men, who had been left to 
guard the camp, surrendered themselves prisoners 
of war after tlie battle. Vwro the consul retired 
to Venusia, with only seventy horse; and about 
four thousand men escaped into the neiglibouring 
cities. Thus Hannibal remained master of the 
field, he being chiefly indebted for this, as well as 
for his former virbmies, to the superiority of his 
cavalry over lliat ot the Romans. He lost four 
thousand Gauls, fifteen hundred Spaniards and 
Africans, and two hundred horse. 

Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, ad- 
vised Hannibal to march without loss of time di- 
rectly to Rome, promising him, that within five 
days they should sup in the Capitol. Hannibal an- 
swering, that it wasan affair which required mature 
deliberation ; “ 1 see," replies Maharbal, “ that 
“ the gods have not endo\^ed the same man with all 
“ talents. You, Hannibal, know how to conquer, 

“ but not to make the best use of a victory.” ij; 

* Livy lessens very much the number of the slain, making; 
them amoant but to about forty -three thousand. But Poly- 
bius ought rather to be bf'lieved. 

f Duo mojimi exercitus cast ad hostium saticiatem, donee An- 
nibal dictrtt miUti mo. Parce ferro. Flor. I. 1. r. 6. 

J Tim Maharbal: Non omnia nimirum eidm Dii dedtre. 

Vtn^tre 9 cisj Annibale victorid uti items. Liv. i. xj^ii, n, 5 1 , 
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It is pretended that this delay saved Rome atid 
the empire. Many authors, and among the rest 
Livy, charge Hannibal, on this occasion, as being 
guilty of a capital error. But others, more reserved, 
are not for condemning, without evident proofs, so 
renowned a general, who in the rest of his conduct 
was never wanting, either in prudence to make 
choice of the best exf>edients, or in readiness to 
put his designs in execution. They, besides, are 
inclined to judge favourably of him, from the au- 
thority, or at least the silence, of Polybius, who, 
speaking of the memorable consequences of this 
celebrated battle, says, that the Carthaginians 
were firmly pursuaded, that they should possess 
themselves of Rome at the first assault ; but then 
he does not mention how this could possibly have 
been effected, as that city w^as very populous, war- 
like, strongly fortified, and defended with a garrison 
of two legions ; nor does he any w here give the 
least hint that such a project was feasible, or that 
Hannibal did wrong in not attempting to put it in 
execution. 

And indeed, if we examine matters more nar- 
rowly, we shall find, that according to the common 
maxims of war it could not be undertaken. It is 
certain, that Hannibal’s whole infantry, before the 
battle, amounted but to forty thousand men ; and 
as six thousand of these had been slain in the ac- 
tion, and, doubtless, many more wounded and dis- 
abled, there could remain but six or seven and 
twenty thousand foot fit for service ; now this num- 
ber was not sufficient to invest so large a city as 
Rome, w hich had a river running through it ; nor to 
attack it in form, because they had neither engines, 
ammunition, nor any other things necessary for car- 
rying on a siege. *^For want of these, Hannibal, 
even after his victory at Thrasymenus, miscarried 
in his attempt upon Spoletum ; and soon after the 


^ Liy. I. xxii, n. P. Ibid. 1. xxiii. n. 18. 
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battle of Cannae, was forced to raise the siege of a 
little city,* of no note, and of no great strength. It 
cannot be denied, but that had he miscarried on 
the present occasion, nothing less could have been 
expected but that he must have been irrecoverably 
lost. However, to form a just judgment of this mat- 
ter, a man ought to be a soldier, and a soldier, per- 
haps, of those limes. This is an old dispute, on which 
none but those who are perfectly well skilled in the 
art of war should pretend to give their opinion. 

® Soon after the battle of Cannae, Hannibal had 
dispatched his brother Magoto Carthage, with the 
news of his victory, and at the same time to de- 
mand succours, in order that he might be enabled 
to pht an end to the war. Mago, on liis arrival, 
made, in full senate, a lofty speech, in which he ex- 
tolled his brother’s exjiloits, and displayed the great 
advantages he had gained over the Romans. And, 
to give a more lively idea ot the greatness of the 
victory, by ^peaking in some measure to the eye, 
he |X)ured out, in the middle of the senate, a 
bushel t of gold rings, w hich had been taken from 
the lingers of such of the Roman nobility as had 
fallen in the battle of Cannai. He concluded with 
demanding money, provisions, and fresh troops. 
All the spectators were struck with an extraordi- 
nary joy j upon which Imilcon, a great stickler foi 
Hannibal, fancying he now had a fair opportunity 
to insult Hanno, the chief of the contrary faction, 
asked him, whether he was still dissatisfied with the 
war they w ere carrying on against the Romans, and 
was for having Hannibal delivered up to them? 
Hanno, without discovering the least emotion, re- 

* Liv. 1. xxiii. n. 1 1 — 1 4. 

* Casilinura. 

t Pliny, 1. xxxiii. c. 1. says, that there were three bushclb 
sent to Carthage. Uvy observes, that some authors make them 
amonnt to three bushels and a half; but lie thinks it most pro- 
bable, that there was but one, I. xx^iii. ii. V2, Plorus, 1. ii. c. 
JO. makes it two bushels. 
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plied, that he was still of the same mind ; and that 
the victoriesof which they so much boasted (suppos- 
ing them real), could not give him joy, but only in 
proportion as they should be made subservient to 
an advantageous peace : he then undertook to prove, 
that the mighty exploits, on which they insisted so 
much, were wholly chimerical and imaginary. I 
have cut to pieces, says he (continuing Mago s 
speech), tlie Roman armies : send me some troops. 

M hdt more could you ask had you been con- 
‘^quered: I have twice seized upon the enemy’s 
camp, full (no doubt) of provisions of every kind. 
“ — Send me provisions and money. — Could you 
have talked otherwise had you lost your camp?’' 
He then asked Mago, whether any of the Latin na- 
tions had come over to Hannibal, and whether the 
Romans had made him any proposals of peace ? To 
this Mago answering in the negative : I then per- 
** ceive,” replied Hanno, that we are no farther 
advanced, than when Hannibal first landed in Ita- 
ly.” The inference he drew from hence was, that 
neither men nor money ought to be sent. But Han* 
nibal’s faction prevailing at that time, no regard 
was paid to Hanno’s remonstrances, which were 
considered merely as the effect of prejudice and 
jealousy; and, accordingly, orders were given for 
levying, without delay, the supplies of men and 
money which Hannibal required. Mago set out 
immediately for Spain, to raise twenty-four thou- 
sand foot, and four thousand horse in that country; 
but these levies were afterwards stopped, and sent 
to another quarter ; so eager was the contraiy fac- 
tion to oppose the designs of a general whom they 
utterly abhorred. ^ While, in Rome, a consul, who 
bad fled, was thanked because he had not despaired 
of the commonwealth ; at Carthage, people were 
almost angry with Hannibal, for being victorious. 
But Hanno could never forgive him the advantages 


^ De St Evremond, 
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he had gained in this war, because he had under- 
taken it in opposition to his counsel. Thus being 
more jealous for the honour of his own opinions 
than for the good of his country, and a greater ene- 
my to the Carthaginian general than to the Ro- 
mans, he did all that lay in his power to prevent 
future success, and to render of no avail that which 
had been already gained. 

Hannibal takes up his JVinter QMarters in 
Capua. 

‘ The battle of Cannse subjected the most pow^er- 
ful nations of Italy to Hannibal, drew over to his 
interest Greecia Magna,* with the city of Taren- 
tum ; and thus wrested from the Romans their most 
ancient allies, among whom the Capuans held the 
first rank. This city, by the fertility of its soil, its 
advantageous situation, and the blessings of a long 
peace, had risen to great wealth and power. Lux- 
ury, and a fondness for pleasure (the usual at- 
tendants on wealth), had corrupted the minds of 
all its citizens, who, from their natural inclination, 
were but too much inclined to voluptuousness and 
excess. 

Hannibal t made choice of this city for his winter 
quarters. Here it was that those soldiers, who had 
sustained the most grievous toils, and braved the 
most formidable dangei's, were overthrown by abun- 
dance and a profusion of luxuries, into which they 
plunged with the greater eagerness, as they, till 
then, had been strangers to them. Their courage 

i Lit. 1. xxiii. n. 4, 18. 

* Catenlm rmusn Graci omnem fere oram maritimnm Cohmn 
suis, e Gracid deductis, obsiderent, ^c. But after the Gree^ 
had, by their colonies, possessed themselves of almost a 1 the 
maritime coast, this very country (together with bicHy) was 
called Gracia Magna, See. Citwer. Geograph. I- c- 

t Ibi partem majorem hiemis exercitum in tectis habuit ; ad- 
omnia hmana mala sape ac diu durantem, bonis inexpery 
turn atque intuetum. Itaque quos nulla mah mcerat vu, per di- 
dere nimia bona ac voluptates immodica, et eo imj^nsius, quo 
awidius ex insolentid ineas se merserant, Liv. I. xxiu. n. 1 
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was SO greatly enervated in this bewitching retire- 
ment, that all their after efforts were owing rather 
to the fame and splendor of their former victories 
than to their present strength. When Hannibal 
marched his forces out of the city, one would have 
taken them for other men, and the reverse of those 
who had so lately marched into it. Accustomed, 
during the winter season, to commodious lodgings, 
to ease and plenty, they were no longer able to bear 
hunger, thirst, long marches, watchings, and the 
other toils of war; not to mention that all obedi- 
ence, all discipline, were entirely laid aside. 

I only transcribe on this occasion from Livy. 
If we are to adopt his opinion on this subject, Han- 
nibal’s stay at Capua was a capital blemish in his 
conduct; and he pretends, that this general was 
guilty of an infinitely greater error, than when he 
neglected to march directly to Rome after the bat- 
tle of Cannee. For this delay,* says Livy, might 
seem only to have retarded his victory ; whereas 
this last misconduct rendered him absolutely inca- 
pable of ever defeating the enemy. In a word, as 
Marcellus observed judiciously afterwards, Capua 
was to the Carthaginians and their general, what 
f Cannee had been to the Romans. There their 
martial genius, their love of discipline, were lost : 
there their former fame, and their almost certain 
hopes of future glory, vanished at once. And, in- 
deed, from thenceforth the affairs of Hannibal ad- 
vanced to their decline by swift steps ; fortune de- 
clared in favour of prudence, and victory seemed 
now reconciled to the Romans. 

I know not whether Livy has just ground to im- 
pute all these fatal consequences to the delicious 
abode of Capua. If we examine carefully all the 
circumstances of this history, we shall scarce be 

* Ilia cnim emetatio distutUse modd victoriam tideri paluit, 
hie error vires ademisse ad vincendum, Liv. 1. xxiii. n. 18. 

+ Capuam Amnibali Cannae fiiuse : ibi virtuiept hclUcam, ihi 
miUtarem dUciplinam, ibi prateriH tewporis famam, ibi 
tvri extinctanif Lir. 1. xxiii. a. 4^. 
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able to persuade ourselves, that the little progress 
which was afterwards made by the arms of Hanni- 
bal, ought to be ascribed to his wintering at Ca- 
pua. It might, indeed, have been one cause, but 
a very inconsiderable one : and the bravery with 
which the forces of Hannibal afterwards defeated 
the armies of consuls and praetors ; the towns they 
took even in sight of the Romans ; their main- 
taining their conquests so vigorously, and staying 
fourteen years after this in Italy, in spite of the 
Romans : all these circumstances may induce us 
to believe, that Livy lays too great a stress on the 
delights of Capua. 

The real cause of the decline of HannibaFs af- 
fairs, was owing to his want of necessary recruits 
and succours from Carthage. ‘ After Mago’s speech, 
the Carthaginian senate had judged it necessary, in 
order for the carrying on the conquests in Italy, to 
send thither a considerable reinforcement of Nu- 
midian horse, forty elephants, and a thousand ta- 
lents ; and to hire, in Spain, twenty thousand foot, 
and four thousand horse, to reinforce tlieir armies 
in Spain and Italy. '^Nevertheless, Mago could 
obtain an order but for twelve thousand foot and 
two thousand five hundred horse : and even when 
he was just going to march to Italy with this rein- 
forcement, so much inferior to that which had been 
promised him, he was countermanded and sent to 
Spain. So that Hannibal, after these mighty pro- 
mises, had neither infantry, cavalry, ele[)hants, nor 
money sent him ; but was left to depend upon his 
own personal resources. His army was now re- 
duced to twenty-six thousand foot, and nine thou- 
sand horse. How could it be possible for him, with 
so inconsiderable an army, to seize, in an enemy s 
country, on all the advantageous posts ; to awe his 
new allies ; to preserve his old conquests and form 
new ones ; and to keep the field, with advantage, 
against two armies of ^e Romans which were re- 

* Lir. 1. xxiii. n. 13. 
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crulted every year? This was the true cause of the 
declension of Hannibal’s affairs, and of the ruin of 
those of Carthaue. Was the part where Polybius 
treated this subject extant, we doubtless should 
fiild, that he lays a greater stress on this cause, 
than on the luxurious delights of Capua. 

Transactions relating to Spain and Sardinia. 

A. M. 1 Scipios still continued in the command 

Spain, and their arms were making a consider- 
534*. able progress there, when Asdrubal, who alone 
seemed able to cope with them, received orders 
from Carthage, to march into Italy to the relief of 
his brother. Before he left Spain, he writ to the 
senate, to convince them of the absolute necessity 
of their sending a general in his stead, who was ca- 
pable of making head against the Romans. Imilcon 
was therefore sent thither with an army ; and As- 
drubal set out upon his inarch with his, in order to 
go and join his brother. The news of his depar- 
ture was no sooner known, than the greatest part 
of Spain was subjected by the Scipios. These two 
generals, animated by such signal success, resolved 
to prevent him, if possible, from leaving Spain. They 
considered the danger to w hich the Romans would 
be exposed, if, being scarce able to resist Hannibal 
alone, they should be attacked by the two brothers, 
at the head of two powerful armies. They there- 
fore pursued Asdrubal, and, coming up with that 
general, forced him to fight against his inclination. 
Asdrubal w as overcome ; and, so far from being 
able to continue his march for Italy, he found that 
it would be impossible for him to continue with 
any safety in Spain. 

The Carthaginians had no better success in Sar- 
dinia. Designing to take advantage of some rebel- 
lions which they had fomented in that country, they 


* Liv. 1. xxiii. n. 26 — 30. and n. 32, 40, 41. 
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lost twelve thousand men in a battle fought against 
the Romans, w^ho took a still greater number of 
prisoners, among whom were Asdrubal, surnamed 
Calvus, Hanno, and Mago,*who were distinguished 
by their biVth as well as military exploits. 

The ill Success ^ Hannibal. The Sieges of 
Capua and Rome. 

From the time of Hannibal’s abode in Capua, the 
Carthaginian affairs in Italy no longer supported 
their former reputation. M. Marcellus, first as pras- 
tor, and afterwards as consul, had contributed very 
much to this revolution. He harassed Hannibal^ 
army on every occasion, seized upon his quarters, 
forced him to raise sieges, and even defeated him in 
several engagements; so that he was called the 
Sword of Rome, as Fabius had before been named 
its Buckler. 

But what most affected the Carthaginian general, 
was, to see Capua besieged by the Romans. In 
order, tlierefore, to preserve his reputation among 
his allies, by a vigorous support of those who held 
the chief rank as such, he flew to the relief of that 
city, brought forward his forces, attacked the Ro- 
mans, and fought several battles to oblige them to 
raise the siege. At last, seeing all his measures 
defeateid, he marched hastily towards Rome, in 
order to make a powerful diversion. He was not 
without hope of being able, in case he could have 
an opportunity, in the first consternation, to storm 
some part of the city, of drawing the Roman generals 
with all their forces from the siege of Capua, to the 
relief of their capital ; at least he flattered himself, 
that if, for the sake of continuing the siege, they 
should divide their forces, their weakness might then 
offer an occasion, either to the Capuans or himself, 

™ Liv. 1. xxlii. D. 4-1 — 46. 1. xxv. n, 22, 1. xxvi. n. 5—16 

* Not HannibaVs brother. 
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of eneaginfif an^l dilratinii them. Rome was sur- 
prised, hut not conlounded. A proposal beins; made 
by one ot the senators, to recall all the armies to 
S(jccour Rome; declared, that it wouhl be 

sliaujelul in therii to be terrified, and forced to 
change their measures upon every motion of Han- 
nibal. They therefore contented themselves with 
only recallinif ()art of the army, and one of the ge- 
nerals. Q. Fulvins the proconsul, from the siege. 
Hannibal, atter inakini; some devastations, drew up 
his army in order of battle before the city, and the 
consul did the same. Both sides w'ere preparing 
to signalize themselves in a battle, of which Rome 
was to be the recompence, when a violent storm 
obliged them to separate. They were no sooner 
returned to their respective camps, than the face of 
the heavens grew calm and serene. The same in- 
cident happened frequently afterwards; insomuch 
that Flannibal, believing that there was something 
supernatural in the event, said, according to Livy, 
that sometimes t his own will, and sometimes for- 
tune, wmuld not suffer him to take Rome. 

But the circumstance which most surprised and 
intimidated him, was the news, that, whilst he lay 
encamped at one of the gates of Rome, the Romans 
had sent out recruits for the army in Spain at another 
gate; and that the ground, whereon bis camp was 
pitched, had been sold, notwithstanding that cir- 
cumstance, for its full value. So barefaced a 
contempt stung Hannibal to the quick; he, therefore, 
on the other side, put up to auction the shops 
of the goldsmiths round the Forum. After tLiis 
bmvado he retired, and, in his march, plundered 
the rich temple of the goddess Feronia. J 

^ Flagitiomm esse terreri ac circumagi ad otmtes Annibalis 
comminatioTies. Liv. I.xxvi. n. 8. 

t Audita vox Annibalis fertur^ Poiiunda sibi terbis Rom(e, 
modo mcntem non dari, mod 6 fort imam. Liv. I.xxvi. n. 1 J 

t Feronia was the £»<Khle8s af proves, and there was one, 
with a temple in it, dedicated to her, at the foot of the muun- 
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Capua, thus left to itself, held out but very little 
longer. After tliat such of its senators as had the 
chief hand in the revolt, and consequently could 
not expect any quarter from the Romans, had put 
themselves to a truly tragical death,* the city sur- 
rendered at discretion. The success of this siege, 
which, by the happy consequences wherewith it was 
attended, proved decisive, and fully restored to the 
Romans their superiority over the Carthaginians; 
displayed, at the same time, how formidable tlie 
power of the Romans was, 'j'when they undertook 
to punish their perfidious allies ; and the feeble 
protection which Hannibal could afford his friends 
at a time when they most wanted it. 


The Defeat Death of the two SciPios 
in Spain. 

" The face of aff^airs was very much changed in A. M. 
Spain. The Carthaginians had three armies in that 
country; one commanded by Asdrubal, the son of 53-7 
Gisgo; the second byAsdrulial, son of llamilcar; 
and a third under Mago, who had joined the first 

tain Soracte, Strabo, speaking of the grove where the goddess 
was worshipped, says, that a sacrifice was offered annually to 
her in it ; and that her votaries, inspired by this goddess, 
walked unhurt over burning coals. There are still extant some 
medals of Augustus, in which this goddess is represented with 
a crown on her head. 

* Vilius Virius, the chief of this conspiracy, after having 
represented to the Capuan senate, the severe treatment which 
his country might expect from the Romans, prevailed with 
twenty-seven senators to go with him to his own house, where, 
after eating a plentiful dinner, and heating themselves with 
wine, they all drank poison, fhen taking their last farewell, 
some withdrew to their own houses, others staid with Virius; 
and all expired before the gates were opened to the Komans. 

1. xxvi. n. 1.3, 14. 

t Cor\fe$sio expressa hosti, quanta vis in Romanis ad expetaiaas 
pwnas ah infiddibus sociis, ct qu^rn nihil in Annibale auxilti ad 
receptos in fidem tuendos esset. Liv. 1. xxvi. n. 1^. 

" Liv. XXY. n, 32—39. 

u 2 
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Asdrubal. The two Scipios, Cneus and Publius, 
were for dividing their forces, and attacking the 
enemy separately, which was the cause of their 
ruin. They agreed that Cneus, with a small num- 
ber of Romans, and thirty thousand Celtiberians, 
should march against Asdrubal, the son of Ha- 
milcar ; whilst Publius, with the remainder of 
the forces, composed of Romans and the Italian 
allies, should advance against the other two ge- 
nerals. 

Publius was vanquished first. To the two leaders 
whom he had to oppose, Masinissa, elate with the 
victories he had lately gained over Syphax, joined 
himself; and was to be soon followed by Indibilis, 
a powerful Spanish prince. The armies came to an 
engagement The Romans, being thus attacked 
on all sides at once, made a brave resistance as 
long as they had their general at their head ; but the 
moment he fell, the few troops which had escaped 
the slaughter, secured themselves by flight. 

The three victorious armies marched immediately 
in quest of Cneus, in order to put an end to the 
war by his defeat. He was already more than half 
vanquished by tlie desertion of his allies, who all 
forsook him ; and left to the Roman generals this 
important instruction;* viz, never to let their own 
forces be exceeded in number by those of fo- 
reigners. He guessed that his brother was slain, 
and his army defeated, upon seeing such great 
bodies of the enemy arrive. He survived him but 
a short time, being killed in the engagement. These 
two great men were equally lamented by their ci- 
tizens and allies ; and Spain deeply felt their loss, 
because of the justice and moderation of their 
conduct. 

• 14 quidtm cavmdum semper Komtuds ducihus erit, exem- 
plaque hac vere pro doeumentis habenda, Ne ita txierrtis ere- 
dani auxiliist tU non plus sui roboris tuanmque proprii virium 
in castris habecoU, Liv, d. 33. 
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These extensive countries seemed now inevitably 
lost; but the valour of L. Marcius,* a private 
officer of the equestrian order, preserved them to 
the Romans. Shortly after this, the younger Scipio 
was sent thither, who severely revenged the death 
of his father and uncle, and restored tlie affairs of 
the Romans in Spain to their former flourishing 
condition. 

T/ie Defeat and Death ^ Asdrubal. 

° One unforeseen defeat ruined all the measures, A. M. 
and blasted all the hopes, of Hannibal with regard 
to Italy. The consuls of this year, which was the ’54,, ' 
eleventh of the second Punic war (for I pass oyer 
several events for brevity’ sake), were C. Claudius 
Nero, and M. Livius. ' The latter had, for his 
province, the Cisalpine Gaul, where he was to op- 
pose Asdrubal, who, it was reported, was preparing 
to pass the Alps. The former commanded in the 
country of the Brutiuns, and in Bucania, that is, 
in the opposite extremity of Italy, and was there 
making head against Hannibal. 

The passage of the Alps gave Asdrubal very 
little trouble, because his brother had cleared the 
way for him, and all the nations were disposed to 
receive him. Some time after this, he dispatched 
couriers to Hannibal, but they were intercepted. 

Nero found by their letters, that Asdrubal was 
hastening to join his brother in Umbria. In a con- 
juncture of so important a nature as this, when 
the safety of Rome lay at stake, he thought him- 
self at liberty to dispense with the established 


o Polyb. 1. xi. p. 622—625. Lir. l.xxfii. p. 35—39—51. 

* Ha attacked the Carthaginiaiw, who had divided them- 
selves into two camps, and wtre secure, as they thought, 
from anv immediate attempt of the Romans ; kilkd thirty- 
ivTn thousand of them; took one thousand eight hundred 
prisoners, and brouglit off immense plunder. Lfv. 1. xxv. 
n. 39. 
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rules* of his duty, for the welfare of his country. 
In consequence of this, it was his opinion, that such 
a bold and unexpected blow ought to be struck, 
as might be capable of striking terror into the 
enemy ; by marching to join his colleague, in 
order that they might charge Asdrubal unexpect- 
edly with their united forces. This design, if the 
several circumstances of it arc thoroughly exa- 
mined, should not be hastily charged with impru- 
dence. To prevent the two brothers from join- 
ing their armies, was to save the state. Very little 
would be hazarded, even though Hannibal should 
be informed of the absence of the consul. From 
his army, which consisted of forty-two thousand 
men, he drew out but seven tliousand for his 
own detachment, which indeed were the flower of 
his troops, but, at the same time, a very incon- 
siderable part of them. The rest remained in the 
camp, which was advantageously situated, and 
strongly fortified. Now could it be supposed that 
Hannibal w'ould attack, and force a strong camp 
defended by thirty-five thousand men ? 

Nero set out without giving his soldiers the least 
notice of his design. When he had advanced so 
far, as that it might be communicated without any 
danger, he told them, that he was leading them to 
certain victory : that, in war, all things depended 
upon reputation ; that the bare rumour of their 
arrival would disconcert all the measures of the 
Carthaginians ; and that the whole honour of this 
battle would fall to them. 

They marched with extraordinary diligence, and 
joined the other consul in the night, but did not 
pitch separate camps, the better to impose upon 
the enemy. The troops which were newly arrived 
joined those of Livius. The army of Porcius the 
praetor was encamped near that of the consul; and 

* No general was allowed to leave hia own province, to go 
into that of another. 
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in the morning a council of war was held. Livius 
was ot opinion, that it would be better to allow 
the troops some days to refresh themselves; but 
Nero besought him not to ruin, by delay, an en- 
terprise to which dispatch only could give success ; 
and to take advantage of the error of the enemy, 
as well absent as present. This advice was com- 
plied witii, and accordingly the signal for battle 
was given. Asdrubal, advancing to his foremost 
ranks, discovered, by several circumstances, that 
fresh troops ware arrived; and he did not doubt 
but that they belonged to the oilier consul Tliis 
made him conjecture, that bis brother liad sus- 
tained a considerable loss, and, at the same tune, 
fear, that he was come too late to his assistance. 

After making these reflections, he caused a re- 
treat to be sounded, and liis armv began to march 
in great disorder. Night overtaking liim, and liis 
guides deserting, be was uncertain hat way to go. 
He marched at random, along the banks ot tlie 
river Metaurus,* and was prcfraring to cross it, 
wtren the three armies of tlie encuny came up with 
him. In tliis extremity, he saw it \^oul(l l)e impos- 
sible for him to avoid coming to an engagement; 
and tlierelorc did every thing wiucli could Ire ex- 
pected from the presence of mind aiid valour of a 
great captbin. He seized an advantageous j)ost, 
and drevv up his forces on a narrow' sj:)Ot, wliich 
gave him an opportunity of posting his left wing 
(the weakest part of his army) in such a manner, 
that it could neither be attacked in front, nor 
charged in flank ; and ot giving to his main battle 
and right wing, a greater depth than front. Alter 
this hasty disposition of his forces, he posted him- 
self in tfie centi e, and w as the first to ma rch to at- 
tack the enemy’s left wing; well knowing that all 
was at stake, and that he must either conquer or 
die. The battle lasted a long time, and w as obsti- 


^ Now called Metaro. 
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nately disputed by both parties. Asdrubal, especial- 
ly, aignalized himself in this engagement, and added 
new glory to that he had alre^y acquired by a se- 
ries of shining actions. He led on his soldiers, 
trembling and quite dispirited, against an enemy 
superior to them both in numbers and resolution. 
He animated them by his words, supported them 
by his example, and, with entreaties and menaces, 
endeavoured to bring back those who fled ; till, at 
last, seeing that victory declared for the Romans, 
and being unable to survive the loss of so many 
thousand men, who had quitted their country to 
follow his fortune, he rushed at once into the midst 
of a Roman cohort, and there died in a manner 
worthy the eon of Hamilcar, and the brother of 
Hannibal. 

This was the most bloody battle the Carthagi- 
nians had fought during this war : and, whether 
we consider the death of the general, or the 
slaughter made of the Carthaginian forces, it may 
be looked upon as a reprisal for the battle of 
Cannae. The Carthaginians lost fifty-five thousand 
men,* and six thousand were taken prisoners. 
The Romans lost eight thousand. These were so 
weary of killing, that some person telling Livius, 
that he might very easily cut to pieces a body of the 
enemy who were flying : It is jit, says be, that 
some should survive, in order that they may carry 
the news of this defeat to the Carthaginiam. 

Nero set out upon his march, on the very night 
which followed the engagement. Through every 
place where he passed, m his return, shouts of 
joy and loud acclamations welcomed him, instead 
of those fears and uneasinesses which his coming 
had occasioned. He arrived in his camp the sixth 
day, Asdrubal's head being thrown into the camp of 

* According to Polybius, the loss amounted but to ten 
thousand men, and that of the Romans to two thousand, 
1. XU p. 870, edit, Girmcv, 
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the Carthaginians, informed Hannibal of his bro- 
ther’s unhappy fate. Hannibal perceived, by this 
cruel stroke, the fortune of Carthage: All is aver, 
says he,* / shall no longer send triumphant mes- 
sages to Carthage. In losing Asdrubal, I have 
lost at once all my hope, all my good fortune. He 
afterwards retired to the extremities of the country 
of the Brutians, where he assembled all his forces, 
who found it a very difficult matter to subsist 
there, as no provisions were sent them from Car- 
thage. 

Sc I PI 0 conquers all Spain. Is appointed Consul, 
and sails into Africa. Hannibalw recalled. 

^ The fate of arms were not more propitious to A. M. 
the Carthaginians in Spain. The prudent vivacity 
of young Scipio had restored the Roman affairs in ■^’5^3“"’ 
that country to their former flourishing state, as 
the courageous slowness of Fabius had before done 
in Italy. The three Carthaginian generals in Spain, 
Asdrubal son of Cisco, Hanno, and Mago, having 
been defeated witli their numerous armies by the 
Romans in several engagements, Scipio at last 
possessed himself of Spain, and subjected it en- 
tirely to the Roman power. It was at this time 
that Masinissa, a very powerful African prince, 
went over to the Romans, and Syphax, on the con- 
trary, to the Carthaginians. 

Scipio, at his return to Rome, was declared A. M. 
consul, being then thirty years of age. He liad 
P. Licinius Crassus for his colleague. Sicily was ■344“' 

' Polyb. 1. xi. p. 650. & 1. xiv. p. 677—697. & 1. xv, p. 680— 

694. Lir. I. xxTiii. n. 1—4. 16. 38. 40—48. I. xxix. n. 24— 

36. 1. IKK, n. 20 — 2a. 

♦ Horace maken him speak that, in the beaotiful ode where 
this defeat is described : 

Carthaginijam non ego maUios 

Mittam saperbos. Occidit, occidit 
Spes omnit, ct for tuna nottri 
Nominii, Asdrubak intcrewtpio. Lib. if. Od. 4. 
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allotted to Scipio, with permission for him to cross 
into Africa, if he found it convenient. He set 
out with all imaginable expedition for his province; 
whilst his colleague Mas to command in the coun- 
try whither Hannibal was retired. 

The taking of New Carthage, where Scipio had 
displayed all the prudence, the courage, and capa- 
city uhicl) could have been expected from the 
greatest generals, and the conquest of all Spain, 
were more than sufficient to immortalize his name: 
hut he hafl considered these only as so many 
steps bv which he was to climb to a nobler eutt r- 
prise: this was the conquest of Africa. Accord- 
ingly, he crossed over thither, and made it the seat 
of the war. 

The devastation of the country, the siege of 
Utica, one of the strongest cities of Africa; the 
entire defeat of the two armies under Syphax and 
Asdrubal, whose camp was burnt by Scipio; and 
afterwards the taking Syphax himself prisoner, 
who was^ the most powerful resource the Car- 
thaginians had left; all these things forced them 
at last to turn their thoughts to peace. For this 
purpose they deputed thirty of their principal se- 
nators, who were selected from that powerful 
body at Cartht^ge, called the council of the hun- 
dred. Being introduced into the Roman generals 
tent, they all threw^ themselves prostrate on the 
earth (sucli was the custom of their country), 
spoke to him in terms of great submission, ac- 
cusing Hannibal as the author of all their calami- 
ties, and promising, in the name of the senate, an 
implicit obedience to whatever the Romans should 
plcdse to ordain. Scipio answered, that though he 
was come into Africa not for peace, but conquest, 
he would however grant them a peace, upon con- 
dition that they should deliver up all the prisoners 
and deserters to the Romans; that they should re- 
call their arn.ies out of Italy and Gaul; should 
never set foot again in Spain; should retire out of 
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all the islands between Italy and Africa; should 
deliver up all their ships, twenty excepted, to the 
victor; should give to the Romans five hundred 
thousand bushels of wheat, three hundred thou- 
sand of barley, and pay fifteen thousand talents: 
that in case they were pleased with these condi- 
tions, they then, he said, might send ambassadors 
to the senate. Ihe Carthaginians feigned a com- 
pliance, but this was only to gain time, till Hanni- 
bal should be returned. A truce was then granted 
to the Carthaginians, who immediately sent depu- 
ties to Rome, and at the same time an express to 
Hannibal, to order his return into Africa. 

He was then, as was observed before, in the ex- a. M. 
tremity of Italy. Here he received the orders 3802. 
from Carthage, which he could not listen to with- 
out groans, and almost shedding tears ; and was ex- 
asperated almost to madness, to see himself thus 
forced to quit his prey. Never banished man* 
shewed so much regret at leaving hib native country, 
as Hannibal did in going out of that of an enemy. 

He often turned his eyes wishfully to Italy, accusing 
gods and men of his misfortunes, and calling down 
a thousand curses, says fLivy, upon himself, for 
not having marched his soldiers directly to Rome, 
after the battle ot Canna3, whilst they were still 
reeking with the blood of its citizens. 

At Rome, the senate, greatly dissatisfied with the 
excuses made by the Carthagini<m deputies, in jus- 
tification of their republic, and the ridiculous offer 
which they made, in its name, of adhering to the 
treaty of Lutatius ; thought proper to refer the de- 


* Raro qucTiquam aliuni pairiam exilii causd relingucnicm 
mngis maatum ahiisse feruiit, quam Annibalan hostium terra eicc^ 
dentem. Respcxisse scepe lialia littova, ct dcoa hominesque occti- 
santemj in sc quoque ac suum ipsius caput erect atunit Quod non 
cruentum ab Cannensi victoria militem Koinani duxisset. Liv, 
1. XXX. n. 20. 

t Livy supposes;^ however, that this delay was a capital 
error in Hannibal, which he himself afterwards regretted. 
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cieion of the whole to Scipio, who, being on the 
spot, could best judge what conditions the welfare 
of the state required. 

Al>out the saoae time, Octavius the praetor sailing 
fronri Sicily into Africa with two hundred vessels of 
burden, was attacked near Carthage by a furious 
storm, which dispersed all his fleet. The citizens, 
not bearing to see so rich a prey escape them, de- 
manded importunately that the Carthaginian fleet 
might sail out and seize it. The senate, after a 
faint resistance, complied. Asdruhal, sailing out 
of the harbour, seized the greatest part of the 
Romem ships, and brought them to Carthage, al- 
though the truce was still subsisting. 

Scipio sent deputies to the Carthaginian senate, 
to complain of this, but they were little regarded. 
Hannibal’s approach had revived their courage, 
and filled them with great hopes. The deputies 
were even in great danger of being ill treated by 
the populace. They therefore demanded a convoy, 
which was granted, and accordingly two ships of 
the republic attended them. But the magistrates, 
who were absolutely against peace, and determined 
to renew the war, gave private orders to Asdrubal 
(who was with tlie fleet near Utica), to attack the 
Roman galley when it should arrive in the river 
Bagrada neai' the Roman camp, where the convoy 
was ordered to leave them. He obeyed the order, 
and sent out two galleys against the ambassadors, 
who nevertheless made their escape, but with diflS- 
culty and danger. 

This was a fresh subject for a war between the 
two nations, who now were more animated, or ra- 
ther more exasperated, one against the other, than 
ever: the Romans, from a desire of taking ven- 
geance for so black a perfidy ; and the Carthagi- 
nians, from a persuasion that they were not now to 
expect a peace. 

At the same time, Lselius and Fulvius, who car- 
ried the full powers with which the senate and 
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people of Rome had invested Scipio, arrived in the 
camp, accompanied by the deputies ot Carthage. 
As the Carthaginians had not only infringed the 
truce, but violated the law of nations, in the person 
of the Roman ambassadors ; it might naturally be 
expected that they should order the Carthaginian 
deputies to be seized by way of reprisal. However, 
Scipio,* more attentive to what was required by the 
Roman generosity, than by the perfidy of the Car- 
thaginians, in order not to deviate from the princi- 
ples and maxims of his own countrymen, nor his 
own character, dismissed the deputies, without 
offering them the least injury. So astonishing an 
instance of moderation, and at such a juncture, 
terrified the Carthaginians, and even put them to 
the blush ; and made Hannibal himself entertain a 
stjjl higher idea of a general, who, to the dishonour- 
able practices of his enemies, opposed only a recti- 
tude and greatness of soul, that was still more 
worthy of admiration than all his military virtues. 

In the mean time, Hannibal, being strongly 
portuned by his fellow-citizens, advanced forward 
into the country ; and arriving at Zama, which is 
five days’ march from Carthage, he there pitched 
his camp. He thence sent out spies to observe 
the position of the Romans. Scipio, having seized 
these, so for from punishing them, only com- 
manded them to be led about the Roman camp^ in 
order that they might take an exact suiwey of it, 
and then sent them back to Hannibal. The latter 
knew very well whence so noble an assurance 
flowed. After the strange reverses he bad met 
with, he no longer expected that fortune would again 


* 'Emiireiro tac auT(Z irv>MyiloiJ.evoi, 8^ arcu ti hov 
K«p%T)Jorl8t, uls fi '• 

^ non Uduciarum modo fidei, sed etiam 

ius gentium in legatis violatum esset; tamen se nihil rue msti- 
\utifvopuli Rom^i nec suit moribus rndignum in m facturum 
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be propitious. Whilst every one was exciting him 
to give battle, himself only meditated a peace. 
He flattered himself that the conditions of it would 
be more honourable, as he was at the head of an 
army, and as the fate of arms might still appear 
uncertain. He therefore sent to desire an inter- 
view with Scipio, which accordingly was agreed to, 
and the time and place fixed. 


The Interview between Hannibal mid Scipio in 
Africa, follmed by a Battle. 


A. M. 

3803 . 

A. Rom. 
.547. 


* These two generals, w ho were not only the 
most illustrious of their own age, but worthy of 
being ranked with the most renowned princes and 
warriors that had overlived, having met at the place 
appointed, continued for some time in a deep si- 
lence, as though they were astonished, and struck 
with a mutual admiration at the sight of each 
other. At last Hannibal spoke, and after having 
praised Scipio in the most artful and delicate man- 
ner, he gave a very lively description of the ra- 
vages of the war, and the calamities in which it 
had involved both the victors and the vanquished. 
He conjured him not to suffer himself to be daz- 
zled by the splendor of his victories. He repre- 
sented to him, that how successful soever he might 
have hitherto been, he ought however to be aware 
of the inconstancy of fortune : that without going 
far^back for examples, he himself, who was then 
speaking to him, was a glaring proof of this : 
that Scipio was at that time what Hannibal had 
been at Thrasymenus and Cannte : that he ought 
to make a better use of opportunity than himself 
had done, by consenting to a peace, now it was 
in his power to propose the conditions of it. He 
concluded with declaring, that the Carthaginians 
would willingly resign Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, 


* Polyb. 1. XV. p. 694—703. Liv. 1. xxx, n. 29. 35. 
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and all the islands between Africa and Italy, to 
the Romans : that they must be forced, since 
such was the will of the gods, to confine them- 
selves to Africa; whilst they should see the Ro- 
mans extending their conquests to the most remote 
regions, and obliging all nations to pay obedience 
to their laws. 

Scipio answered in few words, but not with less 
dignity. He reproached the Carthaginians for 
their perfidy, in plundering the Roman galleys be- 
fore the truce was expired. He imputed to them 
alone, and to their injustice, all the calamities with 
which the two wars had been attended. After thank- 
ing Hannibal for the admonition he had given him, 
with regard to the uncertainty of human events, he 
concluded with desiring liim to prepare for battle, 
ut^ess he chose rather to accept of the conditions 
that had been already proposed ; to w hich (he ob- 
served) some others would be added, in order to 
punish the Carthaginians for their having violated 
the truce. 

Hannibal could not prevail with himself to ac- 
cept these conditions, and the generals lett one 
another, with the resolution to decide the fate of 
Carthage by a general battle. Eaclj commander 
exhorted his troops to fight valiantly. Hannibal 
enumerated the victories be had gained over the 
Romans, the generals he had slain, the armies lie 
had cut to pieces. Scipio represented to his sol- 
diers, the conquest of both the Spains, his suc- 
cesses in Africa, and the confession the enemies 
themselves made of their weakness, by thus com- 
ing to sue for peace. All this he spoke* with 
the tone and air of a conqueror. Never were mo- 
tives more powerful to prompt troops to behave 
gallantly. This day was to complete the glory of 
the one or the other of the generals; and to decide 

* Cclius hoc corpore, vuUuquc ita l<BtOi ut vicisse jam credcres, 
iicebat, Liv. 1. xxx. n, 32. 
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whether Rome or Carthage was to prescribe laws 
to all other nations. 

I shall not undertake to describe the order of the 
battle, nor the valour of the forces on both sides. 
The reader will naturally suppose, that two such 
experienced generals did not forget any circum- 
stance which could contribute to the victory. The 
Carthaginians, after a very obstinate fight, were 
obliged to fly, leaving twenty thousand men on the 
field of bat^, and the like number of prisoners 
were taken by the Romans. Hannibal escaped in 
the tumult, and entering Carthage, owned that he 
was irrecoverably overthrown, and that the citi- 
zens had no other choice left than to accept of 
peace on any conditions. Scipio bestowed great 
eulogiums on Hannibal, chiefly with regard to his 
ability in taking advantages, his manner of draw- 
ing up his army, and giving out his orders in the 
engagement; and he affirmed, that Hannibal bad 
this day surpassed himself, although the success 
had not answered his valour and conduct. 

With regard to himself, lie well knew how to 
make a proper advantage of the victory, and the 
consternation with which be had filled the enemy. 
He commanded one of his lieutenants to march 
his land army to Carthage, whilst himself prepared 
to conduct the fleet thither. 

He was not far from the city, wlien he. met a 
vessel covered with streamers and oHve-branches, 
bringing ten of the most considerable persons of 
the state, as ambassadors to implore his clemency. 
However, be dismissed them withoot making any 
answer, and bade them come to him at Tunis, 
where he should halt. The deputies of Carthage, 
thirty in number, came to him at the place ap- 
pointed, and sued for peace in the most soboiis- 
sive terms. He then called a council there, the 
majority of which were for rasing Carthage, and 
treating the inhabitants with the utmost severity. 
But the consideration of the time which must ne- 
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cessarily be employed before so strongly fortified a 
city could be taken ; and Scipio’s fear, lest a suc- 
cessor might be appointed him whilst he should be 
employed in the siege, made him incline to cle- 
mency. 

A Peace concluded between the Carthaginians and 
the Romans. The End of the Secand PuVic 
War. 

^The conditions of the peace dictated by Sci^o 
to the Carthaginians were, “ That the Carthaginians 
‘‘ should continue free, and preserve their laws, 
‘‘ their territories, and the cities they possessed in 
Africa before the war — That they should deliver 
up to the Romans all deserters, slaves, and pri- 
“ soners belonging to them ; all their ships, except 
ten triremes ; all the elephants which they then 
“ had, and that they should not train up any 
more for war — That they should not make war 
out of Africa, nor even in that country, without 
first obtaining leave for that purpose from the 
‘‘ Roman people— Should restore to Masinissa 
every thing of w hich they had dispossessed either 
him or his ancestors— Should furnish money and 
‘‘ corn to the Roman auxiliaries, till their ambas- 
‘‘ dors should be returned from Rome— Should pay 
to the Romans ten thousand Euboic talents* of 

* Polyb. 1. XV. p. 704—707, Liv. 1. xxx. n. 36 — 44. 

* Ten thousand Attic talents make thirty millions French 
money. Ten thousand Euboic talents make something mor« 
than twenty-eight millions, thirty -three thousand livres; be-* 
cause, according to Budaeus, the Euboic talent is equiralcnt 
but to fifty-six minse and something more, whereas the Attic 
talent is worth sixty minse. 

Or otherwise thus calculated in English money : 
According to Budeeus, the Euboic talent is . . 56 Minae 

66 Min® reduced to ^glish money . . . 175/. 

Consequently, 10,000 Euboic talents make 1,750,000/. 

So that the Carthaginians paid annually . 35,000/. 

This calculation is as near the truth as it can well be brought; 
the Euboic tsdent being lopwthing more than 56 mb®. 

VOL. I. 
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silver in fifty annual payments ; and give a 
“ hundred hostages, who should be nominated by 

Scipio. And in order that they might have 
“ time to send to Rome, he agreed to grant 

them a truce, upon condition that they should 
‘‘ restore the ships taken during the former, with- 
‘‘ out which they were not to expect either a truce 

of peace.’^ 

When the deputies were returned to Carthage, 
they laid before the senate the conditions dictated 
by Scipio. But they appeared so intolerable to 
Gisgo, that rising up, he made a speech, in order 
to dissuade his citizens from accepting a peace on 
such shameful terms. Hannibal, provoked at the 
calmness with which such an orator was heard, took 
Gisgo by the arm, and dragged him from his seat. 
A behaviour so outrageous, and so remote from 
the manners of a' free city like Carthage, raised an 
universal murmur. Hannibal himself was vexed 
when he reflected on what he had done, and im- 
mediately made an apology for it. “As I left,” 
says he, “ your city at nine years of age, and did 
“ not return to it till after thirty-six years’ absence, 
“ I bad full leisure to learn the arts of war, and 
“ flatter myself that I have made some improve- 
“ ment in them. As fop^your laws and customs, it 
*Vis no wonder I am ignorant of them, and I 
“ therefore desire you to instruct me in them.” 
He then expatiated on the indispensable necessity 
they were under of concluding a peace. He added, 
tliat they ought to thank the gods for having prompt- 
ed the Romans to grant them a peace even on 
these conditions. He pointed out to them the 
great importance of their uniting in opinion ; and 
of not giving an opportunity, by their divisions, for 
the people to take an affair of thb nature under 
tlieir co^izance. The whole city otme over to bis 
opinion; and accordingly the peace was accepted. 
The senate made Scipio satisfaction with reganl to 
the ships reclaimed by him ; and, aft^ olWaining 
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a truce for three months, they sent ambassadors to 
Rome. 

'Hiese Carthaginians, who were all venerable for 
their years and dignity, were admitted immediately 
to an audience. Asdrubal, surnamed Hoerlus, who 
was still an irreconcileable enemy to Hannibal and 
his faction, spoke first ; and after having excused, 
to the best of his power, the people of Carthage, 
by imputing the rupture to the ambition of some 
particular persons, he added, that, had the Car- 
thaginians listened to his counsels and those of 
Hanno, they would have been able to grant the 
Romans the peace for which they now were obliged 
to sue. “ But,”* continued he, “ wisdom and pro- 
“ sperity are very rarely found together. The Ro- 
mans are invincible, because they never suffer -- 
‘‘ themselves to be blinded by good fortune. And 
‘‘ it would be surprising should they act otherwise. 

‘‘ Success dazzles those only to whom it is new 
** and unusual ; whereas the Romans are so much 
“ accustomed to conquer^ that they are almost in- 
“ sensible fo the charms of victory ; and it may be 
said to their glory, that they have extended their 
empire, in some measure, more by the humanity 
‘‘ they have shewn to the conquered, than by the 
“ conquest itself.’* The other ambassadors spoke 
with a more plaintive tone of voice, and represented 
the calamitous state to which Carthage was going 
to be reduced, and the grandeur and power from 
which it was fallen. 

The senate and people being equally inclined to 
peace, sent full power to Scipio to conclude it; 
left ttie conditions to that general, and permitted 


^ simul hominihus honam fortunam honamque mentem 

dari, Fopuiwin Romanum eo invictum esse, <mdd in seamdis rebus 
superc et contulm mminerU, Et hercU miranduni fidsse si 
aUter facerent* ^ insolentid, qwhu$ nova bom fortuna sit, 
impotenies Itttiiitr insanire : populo Romano usitata ac prope ob- 
sofeta ex victorid gaudia ac plus pen^ parcendo victis; qudru 
, fincendoy intperitm anxisse. Liv. L xxX. r\. 42. 
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bifQ to march back his army, after the treaty should 
be concluded. 

The ambassadors desired leave to enter the dty, 
to redeem some of their prisoners, and ^y found 
about two hundred whom they desired to ransom. 
But the senate sent them to Scipio, with orders that 
they should be restorad without any pecuniary con- 
sideration, in case a peace should be concluded. 

The Carthaginians, on the return of their am- 
bassadors, concluded a peace with Scipio, on the 
terms he himself had prescribed. They then de- 
livered up to him more than five hundred ships, 
all which he burnt in sight of Carthage ; a la- 
mentable spectacle to the inhabitants of that ill-fated 
city ! He struck off the heads of the allies of the 
Latin name, and banged all tiie Roman citizens 
who were surrendered up to him, as desertei-s. 

When the time for the payment of the first tribute 
imposed by the treaty was expired, as the funds of 
the government were exhausted by this long and 
expensive war ; the difficulty of levying so great 
a sum, threw ffie senate into deep affliction, and 
many could not refrain even from tears. Hanni- 
bal on this occasion is said to have laughed ; and 
when he was reproached by Asdrubal Hcedus, for 
tiius insulting his country in the affliction which he 
bad foought upon it, “Were it possible, ’’says Han- 
nihal, “ for my heart to be seen, and that as clearly 
“ as my countena^e ; you would then find tiiat 
“ this laughter which offends so much, flows not 
“ from an Intemperate joy, hut from a mind alnoost 
“ distracted with the public calamities. But is 
“ this laughter mhre unseasonable than yottf un- 
“ becoming tears ? Then, then, ought you to have 
“ wept, when your arms were ipoonously taken 
“ from yon, your ships burnt, ana you were for- 
“ tuddea to engage m any foieigB wars. This w«s, 
“ the mortal blow which laid us proetrate. — ^We are 
“ sensible of the public calamity, so far only as 
“ we have a personal coBcero in it; and the loss 
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of our money gives us tbe most pungent sorrow. 
** Hence it was, that when our city was made the 
spoil of the victor; when it was left disarmed 
and defenceless amidst so many powerful nations 
of Africa, who had at that time taken the field, 
not a groan, not a sigh was heard. But now, 
when you are called on to contribute individually 
“ to the tax imposed upon the state, you bewail and 
lament as if all were lost. Alas ! 1 only wish that 
the subject of this day's grief does not soon ap- 
“ pear to you the least of your misfortunes." 

Scipio, after all things were concluded, em- 
barked, in order to return to Italy. He arrived at 
Rome, through crowds of people, whom curiosity 
had drawn together to behold his inarch. The 
most magnificent triumph that Rome had ever seen 
was decreed him, and the surname of Africanus 
was bestowed upon this great man ; an honour till 
then unknown, no person before him having as- 
sumed the name of a vanquished nation. Such 
was the conclusion of the second Punic war, after 
having lasted seventeen years. 

A short Ruction on the Government of Car- 
thage in the time of the Second Punic War. 



A.M.^ 

3804, 
A. Garth 
(346v 

A. Rom 
548. 

Ant. J. ( 


I shall conclude the particulars which relate to 
the second Punic war, with a reflection of Poly- 
bius, which will shew the difference between tbe two 
commonwealths of Rome and Carthage. It may be 
affirmed, in some measure, that at the beginning of 
the second Punic war, and in Hannibal’s time, Car- 
thage was in its decline. Tbe flower of its youth, and 
its sprightly vigour, were already diminished. It had 
begun to fell from its exalted pitch of power, and 
was indinirig towards its rum ; whereas Rome was 
theny as it were, in its bloom and prime of life, and 
swiftly advancing to the conquest of the universe. 


Lib. vi, p. 493, 494. 
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The reason of the declension of the one, and the 
rise of the other, is deduced, by Polybius, fr6tn the 
different form of government established in these 
cornmonuealths, at the time Me are now speaking 
of. At Carthage, the common people had seized 
upon the sovereign authority w ith regard to public 
affairs, and the advice of their ancient men or ma-* 
gistrates was no longer listened to; all affairs were 
transacted by intrigue and cabal. To take no notice 
of the artifices which the faction adverse to Han- 
nibal entfiloyed, during tlie whole time of his com- 
mand, to perplex him ; the single instance of burn- 
ing the Roman vessels during a truce, a perfidious 
action t6 which the common people contpelled the 
senate to lend their name and assistance, is a proof 
of Polybius’s assertion. On the contrary, at this 
very time, the Romans paid the highest regard to 
their senate, that is, to a body composed of the 
greatest sages ; and their old men were listened to 
and revered as oracles. It is well known that the 
Roman people were exceedingly jealous of their 
authority, and especially in whatever related to the 
election of magistrates. * A century of young 
men, who by lot were to give the first vote, which 
generally directed all the rest, had nominated two 
consuls. On . the bare remonstrance of Fabius,* 
who represented to the people, that in a tempest, 
like that with which Rome was then struggling, 
the ablest pilots ought to be chosen to steer the 
vessel of the state ; the century returned to their 
suffrages, and nominated other consuls. Polybius 
infers, that a people, thus guided by the prudence 
of ol d men,^uld not fail of prevailing over a slate 

* Liv. 1. jx\v. a. S & 9. 

* SiMilihti ncottarwH recfonutiqw tranquilh kari guhtmarc 
poUst: Vbi sopu oria tempestai est, ac iurbeio muri rapitur 
taUo waUt tiro et gubematorc opus cst^ JSon tronqyiilo 
nax^igamus, sed jam aliquot procellis submfrsi pene sumus. ha-- 
que quit dd gubfrnacula sedcat, summd curd provtdendum ac 
pracaosndton nobis es(. 
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which was governed wholly by the giddy mujtitude. 
And inleed, the Romans, under the guidance of 
the wise counsels of their senate, gained at last 
the superiority with regard to the war considered 
in general, though tliey were defeated in several 
particular engagements; and established their 
power and grandeur on the ruin of their rivals. 


TJie Interval between the Second and Third 
Punic War. 

This interval, though considerable enough jvith 
regard to its duration, since it took up above fifty 
years, is very little remarkable as to the events 
which relate to Carthage. They may be reduced 
to two heads; of which the one relates to the 
person of Hannibal, and the other to some parti- 
cular differences between tbe Carthaginians and 
Masinissa king of the Numidians. We shall treat 
both separately, but at no great length. 


Sect. I. Continuation of the History of 
Hannibal. 

When the second Punic war was ended, by the 
treaty of peace concluded with Scipio, Hannibal, 
as he himself observed in the Carthaginian senate, 
was forty-five years of age. What we have farther 
tiT say of this great man, includes the space of 
twenty-five years. 

Hannibal undertakes and completes the Refor- 
mation of the Courts of Justice, and the Jrea- 
suiy o/' C arthage' 

After the conclusion of the peace, Hannibal, at 
least at first, was greatly respected in Carthage, 
whertf he filled tbe first employments of the stale 
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u'itb honour and applause. ^ He headed the 
Caxtbagiaian forces iq some wars against the Afri- 
caos : but the, Romans, to whom the very name of 
Hannibal gave uneasiness, not being able to see 
him in arms without displeasure, made complainte 
on that account, and accordingly he was recalled 
to Carthage. 

On his return he was appointed praetor, which 
seems to have been a very considerable employ- 
ment, and to have conferred great* authority. Car- 
thage is therefore going to be, with regard to him, 
a new theatre, as it were, on which he will display 
virtues and qualities of a quite different nature 
from those we have hitherto admired in him, and 
which will finish the picture of this illustrious man. 

Eagerly desirous restoring the affairs of his 
afflict^ country to their former happy condition, 
be was persuaded, that the two most powerful me- 
thods to make a state flourish, were, an exact and 
equal distribution of justice to all its subjects in ge- 
neral, and a scrupulous fidelity in the management 
of the public finances. The former, by preserving 
an equality among the citizens, and making them 
enjoy such a deliAtful, undisturbed liberty, under 
the protection of the laws, as fully secures their 
honour, their lives, aqd properties ; unites the in- 
dividuals of the commonwealth more closely toge- 
ther, and attaches them more firmly to the state, 
to which they owe the preservation of all that is 
most dear and valuable to them. The latter, by 
a faithful administration of the public revenues, 
supplies punctually the several wants apd necessi- 
ties of the state ; keeps in reserve a never failing 
resource for sudden emergencies, and prevents the 
people from being burthened with new taxes, which 
are rendered necessary by extravagant profusion, 
and which chiefly contribute to make men harbour 
an aversion for the government 


r Com. Nep. in Aonib. c. 7. 
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HftQDibal MW, with great concern, the irr^^> 
rities which had crept equally mto tte adniuiistra> 
tion of justice, and the management of the Snances. 
Upon his being nomineted praetor, as his love for 
regularity and order made him uneasy at every 
deviation from it, and prompted him to use his 
utmost endeavours to restore it ; he had the courage 
to attempt the reformation of this double abuse, 
which drew after it a numberless multitude of 
others, without dreading, eitlier the animosity of 
the old faction that opposed him, or the new en- 
mity which his zeal for the republic must neces- 
sarily draw upon him. 

’ The judges exercised the most flagrant extor- 
tion with impunity. They were so many petty 
tyrants, who disposed, in an arbitrary manner, of 
the lives and fortunes of the citizens ; without there 
being the least possibility of putting a stop to their 
injustice, because they held their commissions for 
life, and mutually supported one another. Hanni- 
bal, as prsetor, summoned before his tribunal an 
oflicer belonging to the bench of judges, who openly 
abused his power. Dvy tells us that he was a 
questor. This oflScer, who was of the opposite 
faction to Hannibal, and had already assumed all 
the pride and hau^tiness of the judges, among 
whom he was to be admitted at the expiration of 
his present office, insolently refused to otey the 
summons. Hannibal was not of a disposition to 
suffer an affront of this nature tamely. Accord- 
togW) be caused him to be seized by a lictor, and 
brOTgbt him before an assembly of the people. 
There, not satisfied with directing his resentment 
against this sin^e officer, he impeached the whole 
tench of judges ; whose insupportable and tyran- 
nical pride was not restramed, ehber by the fear 
of the laws, or a reverence for the magistrate. 
And, as Hannibal perceived that he was heard with 


* Liv. 1. xxxiii. n. 46. 
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pleasure, and that the lowest and most inconsider- 
able of the people discovered, on this occasion, that 
they were no longer able to bear the insolent pride 
of these judges, who seemed to have a design upon 
their liberties ; he proposed a law (which accord- 
ingly passed), by which it was enacted, that new 
judges should be chosen annually; with a clause, 
that none should continue in office beyond that 
term. This law, at the same time that it acquired 
him the friendship and esteem of the people, drew 
upon him, proportionably, the hatred of the greatest 
part of the grandees and nobility. 

‘ He attempted another reformation, which cre- 
ated him new enemies, but gained him great ho- 
nour. The public revenues were either squan- 
dered away by the negligence of those who had the 
management of them, or were plundered by the 
chief men of the city, and the magistrates ; so 
tliat money being wanting to pay the annual tribute 
due to the Romans, the Carthaginians were going 
to levy it upon the people in general. Hannibal, 
entering into a large detail of the public revenues, 
ordered an exact estimate of them to be laid be- 
fore him ; inquired in what manner they had been 
applied ; the employments and ordinary expences 
of the state ; and having discovered, by this in- 
quiry, that the public funds had been in a great 
measure embezzled, by the fraud of the officers 
wdio had the management of them : he declared 
and promised, in a full assembly of the people, 
that, without lading any new taxes upon private 
men, the republic should hereafter be enabled to 
pay the tribute to the Romans ; and he w’as as good 
as bis word. The farmers of the revenues, whose 
plunder and rapine he bad publicly detected, 
having accustomed themselves hitherto to fatten 
upon the spoils of their country, exclaimed * ve- 

* Liv. ]. xxiii. n. 46, 47, ‘ 

• * Turn vero isti quospaverat per aliquot annospublicus /ww- 

latus, velut bonis ereptis, non fitrto eorum manibus extortOf in^ 
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lienaently against tiiese regulations, as if their own 
property had been forced out of their hands, and not 
the sums they bad plundered from tlie public. 


The Retreat and Death of Hannibal.. 

^ This double reformation of abuses raised great 
clamours against Hannil)al. His enemies were 
writing incessantly to the chief men, or tlieir 
friends, at Rome, to inform them, that he was 
carrying on a secret intelligence with Antiochus 
king of Syria ; that he frequently received couriers ' 
from him ; and that this prince had privately dis- 
patched agents to Hannibal, to concert with him 
the measures for carrying on the war he was medi- 
tating: that as some animals are so extremely 
fierce, that it is impossible ever to tame them ; in 
like manner tliis man was of so turbulent and im- 
placable a spirit, that he could not brook ease, and 
therefore would, sooner or later, break out again. 
These informations were listened to at Rome ; and 
as the transactions of the preceding war had been 
l)p<Tun and carried on almost solely by Hannibal, 
th^v appeared the more probable. However, Sci- 
pio strongly opposed the violent measures which 
the senate were going to take on their receiving 
this intelligence, by representing it as derogatory 
to the dignity of the Roman people to counte- 
nance the hatred and accusations of Hannibal s 
enemies j to support, with their authority, their 
unjust passions ; and obstinately to persecute him 
even in the very heart of his country ; as though 
the Romans had not humbled him sufhciently, m 
driving him out of ihe field, and forcing him to lay 

down his arms. 

But notwithstanding these prudent remonstran- 
ces, the senate appointed three commissioners 10 

fim rt irnti, Rooranos m Armibakm, et causam odii qu<c- 
rentes, instige^ant. Liv. 
b Liv. L xxiii n. 45—49. 
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end make their compkints to Carthage, and to 
oemand that Hannibal should be delivered up to 
them. On their arrival in that dty, though other 
motives were speciously pretended, yet Hannibal 
was perfectly sensible that himself only was aimed 
at. The evening being come, he conveyed himself 
on board a ship, which he had secretly provided 
for that purpose ; on which occasion he bewailed 
his country’s fate more than his own. SapHis pa~ 
trice (pjLhm * auorum eoentus miseratus. This was 
the eighth year after the conclusion of the peace. 
The first place he landed at was Tyre, where he 
was received as in his second country, and had all 
the honours paid him which were due to bis ex- 
A. M. alted merit After staying some days here, he set 
A^Rom Antioch, which the king had lately left, 

55^ ■ and from thence waited upon him at Ephesus. 
The arrival of so renowned a general gave great 
pleasure to the king; and did not a little contribute 
to determine him to engage in war against Rome ; 
for hitherto he had appeared wavering and uncer- 
tain on that head. ' In this city a philosopher, 
who was looked upon as the greatest orator of 
Asia, had the imprudence to make a long harangue 
before Hannibal, on the duties of a general, and the 
rules of the art-military. The speech chhrmed the 
whole audience. But Hannibal being asked his 
opinion of it, “ I have seen,” says he, “ many old 
“ dotards in my life, but this exceeds them all f .” 
The Carthaginians, justly fearing that Hannibal’s 

® Cic. de Orat 1. ii. n. 75, 76. 

* It is probable that we should read nos. 
f Hie Panus libere retpondme fertur, wmkot se delirm send 
sapevidissc: Sed qui ma^squdm Phormio deliraret t)idi$se ne- 
fnmm, Stobaus, Serm. lii. gives the following account of this 
matter : 'Aw/^a; axacra; XrolnS r{yo; tri i ffoipog 

Icrrlv, k/iXjXtrd, r^plticoy afvyahr ilroi hero ftijf 

hearkiga Stoic philoaopher un^rtake to prove that the wise matt* 
was the only general, laughed, as thinking it impositble for « 
man to have any skill in war without having long pimctiied it. 
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c&a4>e wouid certainly draw upon them the arms 
of the Romans, sent them advice that Hannibal 
was withdrawn to Antiochus.* The Romans were 
very much disturbed at this news; and the king 
ini^t have turned it extremely to his advantage, 
had he known how to make a proper use of it, 

^ The first advice that Haimibal gave him at 
this time, and which he frequently repeated after* 
wards, was, to make Italy the seat of the war. He 
required an hundred ships, eleven or twelve thou^ 
sand land forces, and offered to take upon him- 
self the command of the fleet ; to cross into Africa, 
in order to engage the Carthaginians in the war ; 
and afterwards to make a descent upon Italy, dur- 
ing which the king himself should remain in Greece 
with his army, holding himself constantly in readi- 
ness to cross over into Italy, whenever it should be 
thought convenient. This was the only tiling pro- 
per to be done, and the king very much approved 
the proposal at first. 

• Hannibal thought it would be expedient to 
prepare his friends at Carthage, in order to engage 
them the more strongly in his views. The trans- 
mitting of mforraation by letters, is not only un- 
safe, but they can give only an imperfect idea of 
things, and are never sufficiently particular. He 
therefore dispatched a trusty person with ample 
instructions to Carthage. This man was scarce 
arrived in the city, but bis business was suspected. 
Accordingly, he was watched and followed : and, 
at last, orders were issued for his being seized. 
However, he prevented the vigilance of his enemies, 
and escaped in the night; after having fixed, in se- 
veral public places, papers, which fully declared 

^ liv* 1* xxxiv. a. 60. • Ib. n. 61. 

♦ Tb«y did more, for tbey scat two ships to parsw Hanni- 
bal, and bring him back ; they sold off hi8 goods, rated his 
bensa ; aud> by a public decree, declared hhn an exile. Such 
wu tire gratitadc the Carthaginians shewed to the greatest ge- 
neral they ever had. Com. Nep. in Hamtib. c. 7. 
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the occasion of his journey. Tlie senate immedi- 
ately sent advice of this to the Romans, 
tsis ^ Villius, one of the deputies who had been sent 
A. Rom inquire into the state of affairs there, 

.^57. and, if possible, to discover the real designs of 
Antiochus, found Hannibal in Ephesus. He bad 
many conferences with him, paid him several visits, 
end speciously affected to shew a particular esteem 
for him on all occasions. But his chief aim, by all 
this designing behaviour, was to make him be sus- 
pected, and to lessen his credit with the king, in 
which he succeeded but two well.* 

* Some authors affirm, that Scipio was joined in 
this embassy ; and they even relate the conversa^ 
tion which that general had with Hannibal. They 
t^ll us, that the Roman having asked him, who, in 
bis opinion, was the greatest captain that bad ever 
lived ; he answered, Alexander the Great, because, 
with a handful of Macedonians, he had defeated 
numberless armies, and carried his conquest^ into 
countries so very remote, that it seemed scarce 
possible for any man only to travel so far* Being 
afterwards asked, to whom be gave the second 
rank ; he answered, to Pyrrhus : Because this king, 
was^he first who understood the art of pitching a 
camp to advantage ; no commander ever made a 
more judicious choice of his posts, was better skilled 
in drawing up of his forces, or was more dexterous 
in winning the affection of foreign soldiers ; inso- 
much that even the people of Italy were more de- 


^ Liv. I. xxxv. n. 14* Polyb. I, iii. p. 106, 167. 

* biv. 1. xxxT. n. 14. Plutarch, in vitA Flamin. &c. 

♦ Polybius represents this application ofVillius to Hanni- 
bal, ^ a premeditated design, in order to render him suspected 
to Amioebus, because of his intimacy with a Roman. Livy 
owns* that tbaaSair succeeded as if it had been designod; but, 
^ the, tome timcj he gives, for a very obvious reason, atmtber 
turn to this conversation, and says, that no more was inteilde<l 
by it, than to sound Hannibal, and to remove any few or ap** 
pr^ansions he might be under from the Romans. 
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sirous to have him for their governor, though a 
foreigner, than the Rotnans themselves, who had 
so long been settled in their country. Scipio pro- 
ceeding, asked him next, whom he looked upon as 
the third : on which Hannibal made no scruple to 
assign that rank to himself. Here Scipio could not 
forbear laughing : “ But what would you have 
“ said,” continued Scipio, “ had you conquered 
“ me?” “ I would,” replied Hannibal, “ have ranked 
“ myself above Alexander, Pyrrhus, and all the 
“ generals the world ever produced.” Scipio was 
not insensible of so refined and delicate a flattery, 
which he no ways expected ; and which, by giving 
him no rival, seemed to insinuate, that no captain 
was worthy of being put in comparison with him. 

The answer, as told by Plutarch, is less witty, 
and not so probable. In this author, Haonil^ 
gives Pyrrhus the first place, Scipio the second, 
and himself the third. 

‘ Hannibal, sensible of the coldness with which 
Antiochus received him, ever since his conferences 
with Villius or Scipio, took no notice of it for 
some time, and seemed insensible of it. But at 
last he thought it advisable to come to an expla- 
nation with the king, and to open his mind firedy 
to him. “ The hatred (says he) which .1 bear 
“ to the Romans, is known to the whole world. 
“ I bound myself to it by an oath, from my most 
“ tender infancy. It is this hatred that made 
“ me draw the sword against Rome during thirty* 
“ six years. It is that, which, even in times of 
“ peace, has caused me to be driven from my ua- 
“ tive country, and forced me to seek an asylum in 
“ your dominions. For ever guided and fired by 
‘f the same passion, should my hopes be frustrated 
“ here, I will fly to every part of the globe, and 
“ rouse up all nations against the Romans. I hate 
“ them, and will hate them eternally; and know that 

'> Plut. in Pyrrho, p. 687. ‘ Lir. lib. xxxy. n. lOr ■- 
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Uier toit me no lest aniraoeity. So long as ydb 
" shall condaue in the resolution to take up arms 
against them, yon may rank Hanmbal in the num- 
“ bCT of year firiends. But if odier counsels 
incline you to peace, 1 declare to you, once for 
“ all, address yourself to otoers for advKe^ and not 
to me.’' ■ Such a speech, which came from his 
bsart, and expressed the greatest sincerity, struck 
the king, and seemed to remove aU bis suspicions ; 
so that be sow resolved to give Hannibal the com- 
BNud of part of his fleet 
* But what havoc is imt flattery capable of 
inakiog in courts and in the tmnds of princes ! 
iknt^bus was told, that it was imprudent in him 
to put so much confldence in Hannibal, an exile, 
‘'r Caithaginian,^ whose ibitune or gemus might 
^ suggest to hun, in one day, a thousand diflferent 
“ pnojects i- tbRt besides, t^ very tome which 
Hannibal had acquired in war, and which he 
V, ooneidered as his peculiar inheritance^ was too 
^ ffKMt for a man who fou^ only imder the en- 
“«gns of another: that none but the king ou^ 
*^10. be the general and conduotor of the war; 
“ Bitd'jthat k was incumbent on him to draw upon 
’''Umeelf alone the eyes aod'attentioa of all men; 
** wheoeas, sboald Huinibal be employed, be (a 
“'fijoatgnar) would have the {^17 of all: the suo 
^ ceas aoctkwd to him. ” iVb windi,* says Livy, on 
this occasion, are more eute^tibk of tmy, than 
thoait wheee merit U bekm tbevr birth and dignity ; 
mtch pereoHs aiwatft abhorring virtue and worth 
in others, for tins reason aione, because they are 
strange om foreign to themdoa^, Tbk ob^va- 
tipn was tolly verified on this occasion. Antiochus 
had been taken on his weak side ; a low and sordid 

^ Lir. I. axar- a 42, 4$. 

* AUts ifgimn tam prme atl inddiam MW, M^corKm fw 
tuam ammu non aqiumt i A»a virhoem ct 
00mm oiiemm odernm, M^hinki it is Mter to read ta bomm 
tUumn. 
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jealousy, which is the defect and characteristic of 
little minds, extinguished every generous sentiment 
in that monarch. Hannibal was now slighted and 
laid aside : however, he was greatly revenged on 
Antiochus, by the ill success this prince met with ; 
and shewed how unfortunate that king is whose 
soul is accessible to envy, and his ears open to the 
poisonous insinuation of flatterers. 

** In a council held some time after, to which 
Hannibal, for form’ sake, was admitted, he, when 
it came to his turn to speak, endeavoured chiefly 
to prove, that Philip of Macedon ought, on any 
terms, to be engaged to form an alliance with An- 
tiochus, w hich was not so difficult as might be ima- 
gined. With regard,” says Hannibal, “ to the 
“ operations of the war, I adhere immoveably to 
my first opinion ; and had my counsels been 
‘‘ listened to before, Tuscany and Liguria would 
now be all in a flame; and Hannibal (a name 
that strikes terror into the Romans) in Italy. 
‘‘ Though I should not be very well skilled as to 
other matters, yet the good and ill success I have 
met with must necessarily have taught me sufli- 
‘‘ ciently how to carry on a war againstthe Romans. 
I have nothing now in my power, but to give 
you my counsel, and ofler you my service. May 
‘‘ the gods give success to all your undertakings!” 
Hannibal’s speech was received with applause, but 
not one of his counsels was put in execution. 

™ Antiochus, imposed upon and lulled asleep by 
his flatterers, remained quiet at Ephesus, after the 
Romans had driven him out of Greece ; not onc^ 
imagining that they would ever invade his domi- 
nions. Hannibal, who was now restored to favour, 
was for ever assuring him, that the war would soon 
be removed into Asia, and that he would soon see 
the enemy at his gates : that he must resolve, 
either to abdicate his throne, or oppose vigorously 

q Liv. 1. xxxvi. n. 7. “ Ib. h xxxvi. n. 41. 
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a people who grasped at the empire of the world. 
This discourse awakened, in some little measure, 
the king out of his lethargy, and prompted him to 
make some weak efforts. But, as his conduct was 
unsteady, after sustaining a great many considerable 
losses, he was forced to terminate the war by an 
ignominious peace ; one of the articles of which was, 
that he should deliver up Hannibal to the Romans. 
However, the latter did not give him opportunity 
to put it in execution, but retired to tlie island of 
Crete, to consider there what course it would be 
best for him to take. 

“ The riches he had brought along with him, of 
which the people of the island got some notice, 
had like to have proved his ruin. Hannibal was 
never wanting in stratagems, and he had occasion 
to employ them now, to save both himself and his 
treasure. He filled several vessels with molten 
lead, the tops of which he just covered over with 
gold and silver. These he deposited in the temple 
of Diana, in presence of several Cretans, to whose 
honesty, he said, he confided all his treasure. A 
strong guard was then posted round the temple, 
and Hannibal left at full liberty, from a supposi- 
tion that his riches were secured. But he had 
concealed them in hollow statues of brass,* which 
he always carried along with him. * And then, 
3820. embracing a favourable opportunity to make his 
A. Rom. escape, he fled to the court of Prusias king o 1 
Bithynia. 

It appears from history that he made some staj 
in the court of this prince, who soon engaged ir 
war with Eumenes king of Pergamus, a professec 
friend to the Romans. By means of Hannibal 
the troops of Prusias gained several victories botl 
by land and sea. 

■ Cornel. Ncp. in Annib. c. 9 & 10. Justin. 1. xxxii. c. 4, 

® Cornel. Nep. in Annib. c. 10, 1 1. Justin. 1. xxxiii. c. 4. 

* These statues ^ere thrown out by him, in a place of pub 
lie resort, as things of little value. Com, Nep, 
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I" He employed a stratagem of an extraordinary 
kind, in a sea-fight. As the enemy’s fleet consisted 
of more ships than his, he had recourse to artifice. 
He put into earthen vessels all kinds of serpents, 
and ordered these vessels to be thrown into the 
enemy’s ships. His chief aim was to destroy Eu- 
menes ; and for that purpose it was necessary for 
him to find out which ship he was on board of. 
This Hannihal discovered by sending out a boat, 
upon pretence of conveying a letter to him. Hav- 
ing gained his point thus for, he ordered the com- 
manders of the respective vessels to direct their at- 
tack principally against Eumenes’s ship. They 
obeyed, and would have taken it, had he not out- 
sailed his pursuers. The rest of the ships of Perga- 
mus sustained the fight with great vigour, till the 
earthen vessels had been thrown into them. At 
first they only laughed at this, and were very much 
surprised to 'find such weapons employed against 
them. But when they saw themselves surrounded 
with the serpents, which darted out of these ves- 
sels when they flew to pieces, they were seized with 
dread, retired in disorder, and yielded the victory 


to the enemy. 

’ Services of so important a nature seemed to a. M. 
secure for ever to Hannibal an undisturbed asylum 3822^ 
at that prince’s court However, the Romans • 

would not suflFer him to be easy there, but deputed 
Q Flamininus to Prusias, to complain of the pro- 
tection he gave Hannibal. The latter em\y guessed 
the motive of this embassy, and therefore did not 
wait till his enemies had an opportumty of deli ver- 
ing him up. At first he attempted to secure hirn- , 
self by flight ; but perceiving that the seven secret 
ouUets, which he had contrived in his pdace, were 
all seized by the soldiers of PrusiM, who, ^ per- 
fidiously betraying his guest, was desirous of mak- 


p JoBtin. 1. xnii. C- 4. Com. Nep. in fit. Aonib. 
9 Liv. 1. xuix. n. 51. 
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ing his court to the Romans ; he ordered the poi- 
son, which he had long kept for this melancholy 
occasion, to be brought him ; and taking it in his 
hand, Let us,” said he, free the Romans from 
“ the disquiet with which they have so long been 
tortured, since they have not patience to wait for 
an old man's death. The victory which Flami- 
ninus gains over a man disarmed and betrayed, 
will not do him much honour. This single day 
will be a lasting testimony of the great degene- 
racy of the Romans. Their fathers sent notice 
‘‘ to Pyrrhus, to desire he would beware of a trai- 
tor who intended to poison him, and that at a 
‘‘ time when this prince was at war with them in 
the very centre of Italy ; but their sons have de- 
puted a person of consular dignity to spirit up 
‘‘ Prusias, impiously to murder one who is not only 
his friend, but his guest.” After calling down 
curses upon Prusias, and having invoked the gods, 
the protectors and avengers of the sacred rights of 
hospitality, he swallowed the poison,* and died at 
seventy years of age. 

This year was remarkable for the death of three 
great men, Hannibal, Philopoemen, and Scipio, 
w'ho had this in common, that they all died out of 
their native countries, by a death little correspon- 
dent to the glory of their actions. The two first 
died by poison : Hannibal being betrayed by his 
host ; and Philopoemen being taken prisoner in a 
battle against the Messenians, a^d thrown into a 
dungeon, was forced to swallow poison. As to 
Scipio, he banished himself, to avoid an unjust pro- 

* Plutarch, according to his custom, assigns him three dif- 
ferent deaths. Some, says he, relate, that having wrapped 
his cloak about his neck, he ordered his servant to fix his 
knees against his buttocks, and not to leave twisting till he 
had strangled him. Others say, that, in imitation of Themi- 
stocler and Midas, he drEuik bull’s blood. Livy tells us, that 
Hannibal drank a poison which he always carried about him ; 
and taking the cup into his hands, cried. Lei us free, &c. In 
vitd Flaminini, 
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sedition which was carrying on against him at Rome, 
and ended his days in a kind of obscurity. 


The Character and Eubgium o/'Hannibal. 


This would be the proper place for representing 
the excellent qualities of Hannibal, who reflected 
so much glory on Carthage. But as I have at- 
tempted to draw his character* elsewhere, and to 
give a just idea of him, by making a comparison 
between him and Scipio, I think myself dispensed 
from giving his eulogium at large in this place. 

Persons who devote themselves to the profession 
of arms, cannot spend too much time in the study 
of this great man, who is looked upon, by the best 
judges, as the most complete general, in almost every 
respect, that ever the world produced. 

During the whole seventeen years that tlie war 
lasted, two errors only are objected to him : Fiist, 
his not marching, immediately after the battle of 
Cannse, his victorious army to Rome, in order 
to besiege that city : Secondly, his sufiering their 
courage'to be softened and enervated, during their 
winter-quarters in Capua : errors, which only shew 
that great men are not so in all things ; t summi 
rmm sunt, homines tamen; and which, perhaps, 


may be partly excused. 

But then, for these two errors, what a multitude 
of shining qualities appear in Hannibal ! How ex- 
tensive were his views and designs, even m his most 
tender years ! What greatness of soul ! What intre- 
pidity 'What presence of mind must he have pos- 
Essed to be able, even in the fire and beat of action, 
^ Lry thing to advantage ! With »b.t >nr- 
nriaing address must he have manage the mind, ot 
Ln, that, amidst so great a .anety of 
composed Ids army, ivlio often were m want both 

* VoL. II. Of the Method of Studying and Teaching the 

Belles Lettres. 

f (iuintil. 
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of money and provisions, his camp was not once 
disturbed with any insurrection, either against him- 
self or any of his generals ! With what equity, 
what moderation must he have behaved towards his 
new allies, to have prevailed so far as to attach 
them inviolably to his service, though he was re- 
duced to the necessity of making them sustain 
almost the whole burthen of the war, by quartering 
his army upon them, and levying contributions in 
their several countries ! In short, how fruitful must 
he have been in expedients, to be able to carry on, 
for so many years, a war in a remote country, in 
spite of the violent opposition made by a powerful 
faction at home, which refused him supplies of 
every kind, and thwarted him on all occasions ! It 
may be aflSrmed, that Hannibal, during the whole 
series of this war, seemed the only prop of the 
state, and the soul of every part of the empire of 
the Carthaginians, who could never believe them- 
selves conquered, till Hannibal confessed that he 
himself was so. 

But our acquaintance with Hannibal will be very 
imperfect, if we consider him only at the head of 
armies. The particulars we learn from history, 
concerning the secret intelligence he held with Phi- 
lip of Macedon ; the wise counsels he gave to An- 
tiochus, king of Syria ; the double reformation he 
introduced in Carthage, with regard to the manage- 
ment of the public revenues and the administration 
of justice, prove, that he was a great statesman in 
every respect. So superior and universal was his 
genius, that it took m all parts of government ; and 
so great were his natural abilities, that he was ca- 
pable of acquitting himself in all the various func- 
tions of it with glory. Hannibal shone as conspi- 
cuously in the cabinet as in the field ; equally able 
to fill the civil as the military employments. In a 
word, he united in his own person the different 
talents and merits of all professions, the sword, tlic 
gown, and the finances. 
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He had some learning ; and though he was so 
much employed in military labours, and engaged 
in so many wars, he, however, found some leisure to 
devote to literature. * Several smart repartees of 
Hannibal, which have been transmitted to us, shew 
that he had a great fund of natural wit ; and this 
he improved by the most polite education that could 
be bestowed at that time, and in such a republic as 
Carthage. He spoke Greek tolerably well, and even 
wrote some books in that language. His preceptor 
was a Lacedaemonian, named Sosilus, who, with 
Philenius, another Lacedaemonian, accompanied 
liim in all his expeditions. Both these undertook 
to write the history of this renowned w^arrior. 

With regard to his religion and moral conduct, 
he was not altogether so profligate and wicked as 
he is represented by 'Livy: cruel even to inhu- 
‘'manity, more perfidious than a Carthaginian; 

regardless of truth, of probity, of the sacred ties 
“ of oaths ; fearless of the gods, and utterly void of 

religion.” Inhumana crudelitas, perjidxa plus* 

(juam Pimica ; nihil veri, nihil sancli, nullus dtiim 
nidus, 7iuUu7n ju^urandunij nulla religio, ’Ac- 
cording to Polybius, he rejected a barbarous pro- 
posal that was made him before he entered Italy, 
which was, to eat human flesh, at a time when 
his army was in absolute want of provisions. 

' Some years after, so far from treating with bar- 
barity, as he was advised to do, the dead body of 
Sempronius Gracchus, which Mago had sent him ; 
he caused his funeral obsequies to be solemnized 
in presence of the whole army. We have seen 
him, on many occasions, evince the highest reve- 
rence for the gods ; and “ Justin, who copied Tro- 

^ Lib. xxi. D. 4. • Excerpt, e Polyb. p. 35. 

' Excerpt, e Died, p.282. Liv. 1. xxr. n. 17. 

“ Lib. xxxii. c.4. 

* Atqiie hie tantus vxTy tantis^ belUs districtiu, nonnihil 
temporis Iribuii lit tens, kc. Corn. Nep. in vitA Annib. 
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gus Pompeius, an author worthy of credit, obseiVeB; 
that he always shewed uncommon moderation and 
continence, with regard to the great number of 
women taken by him during the course of so long 
a war; insomuch that no one would have imagined 
he had been born in Africa, where incontinence is 
the predominant vice of tlie country. Pudicitiain- 
que cum tantam inter tot captivas hahuisse, ut in 
Africd JULtum quivis neg^aret. 

His disregard of wealth, at a time when he had 
so many opportunities to enrich himself by the 
plunder of the cities he stormed, and the nations 
he subdued, shews that he knew the true and ge- 
nuine use which a general ought to make of riches, 
*viz. to gain the affection of his soldiers, and to at- 
tach his allies to his interest, by diffusing his bene- 
ficence on proper occasions, and not being sparirig 
in his rewards : a quality very essential, and at the 
same time as uncommon, in a commander* The 
only use Hannibal made of money was to purchase 
success ; firmly persuaded, that a man who is at 
the head of affairs is sufficiently recompensed by 
the glory derived from victory. 

* He always led a very regular, austere life; 
and even in times of peace, and in the midst oi 
Carthage, when he was invested with the first dig- 
nity of the city, we are told that he never used to 
recline himself on a bed at meals, as was the cus- 
tom in those ages, and that he drank but vety little 
wine. So regular and uniform a life may serve as 
an illustrious example to our commanders, who 
often include, among the privileges of war and the 
duty of officers, the keeping of splendid tables, and 
living luxuriously. 


* Cihi potionisque, desidcrio naturali, non voluptatCf Tuodus 
finitus, Ijy. 1. xxi. d. 4. 

Constat Armibalati, ntc turn ct^m Romano tonantcm hello Italia 
contremmt, nec cum reversus Carthaginem summum impcrium 
tattdt^ out cubantem caendssc, ant plus qti^m scxiario vini induU 
tisse. Justin, 1. xxxii. c, 4. 
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I do not, however, pretend altogether to excul- 
pate Hannibal from all the errors with which he is 
charged. Though he possessed an assemblage of 
the most exalted qualities, it cannot be denied but 
tliat he had some little tincture of the vices of his 
country ; and that it would be difficult to excuse 
some actions and circumstances of his life. * Po- 
lybius observes, that Hannibal was accused of 
avarice in Carthage, and of cruelty in Rome. He 
adds, on the same occasion, that people were very 
much divided in opinion concerning him ; and it 
would be no wonder, as he bad made himself so 
many enemies in both cities, that they should have 
drawn him in disadvantageous colours. But Poly- 
bius is of opinion, that though it should be taken 
for granted, that all the defects with which he is 
charged are true ; yet that they were not so much 
owing to his nature and disposition, as to the diffi- 
culties with w hich he w^as surrounded, in the course 
of so long and laborious a war; and to the com- 
placency he was obliged to shew to the genered'of- 
ticers, whose assistance he absolutely wanted, for 
the execution of his various enterprises ; and whom 
he was not always able to restrain, any more than 
he could the soldiers who fought under them. 


^ Excerph d Polyb, p. 3 t & 37. 
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